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(Continued from No. 25 page 269.) 


Sus Faminy SYLVIANA.—Small Warblers. 
Genus ORTHOTOMUS, Horsf.— Tailor Bird. 


114.—O. Bennettii, Sykes.—O. Sphenurus, Swains. ?—S. ruficapilla, - 
Hutton, J. A. S. jof Bengal, No. 22.—S. longicauda, Vieill. Encycl. | 
Method. p. 456.-—S. Guzuratta, Lath. Young bird ?—Phootkee, H.— 
Prue Tailor bird, 

The long celebrated, and notorious Tailor Bird, about which so much 
was said, and, till lately, so little known, appears to have been first de- 
scribed accurately as such by Lieut. Hutton, in the work referred to, 
and his specific name should, strictly speaking, be affixed to it, but as 
his description has probably not been so numerously circulated as that 
given by Colonel Sykes, with the correct modern generic name also, 
it would perhaps, be more injurious than otherwise to attempt to restore 
its legal name, and, moreover, if priority alone was to be consulted, 
the name applied by Vieillot has the preference. The S. Sutoria of 
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Latham is most probably a fictitious species, and the Tailor Bird de- 
scribed and figured by Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs, appears to be 
a Cinnyris (C. purparata), which builds a somewhat similarly con- 
structed nest. 

The Yatlor Bird is tolerably common in most wooded districts, and 
universally spread, frequenting cultivated ground, especially gardens, 
groves of trees, and also found in high jungle, in the more open spaces. 
It lives in pairs or in small flocks, incessantly hopping abeut the 
branches of trees and shrubs, peas and other vegetables, with a loud 
reiterated note, and picking various insects (chiefly ants and small 
larvee) off the bark and leaves, and not unfrequenily seeking them on 
the ground. It has the habit of frequently jerking up its tail while 
feeding or hopping about, and at times (especially when calling) it has 
the power of raising the feathers on the lower part of its throat, and 
displaying on either side a small black stripe. This has been noted 
by no one except Lieut. Hutton. The Phootkee has various notes, one 
of which sounds like fevee, twee, twee, as mentioned by Colonel Sykes, 
and another which is generally used whenalarmed or angry, and sounds 
like chick, chick, chick chieky, chick. It is ‘a familiar bird, and ventures 
close to houses, but when observed becomes wary. 

The Tailor Bird’s nest truly merits all the praise and wonder that have 
been bestowed on it. I have seen several, and can bear testimony to 
the accuracy of Colonel Sykes’ and Lieut. Hutton’s accounts of it, as 
also to the accuracy of the colourc’ <vawing of one which accompanied; 
a representation of this species in Guerin’s ‘ Magasin de Zoologie” 
Colonel S. has, however, on some occasion probably mistaken the nest 
ef some other bird for it, as he says in his account of the nest and 
eggs,* that the latter are crimson, whereas in two instances, in which 
they were observed by me, they were white, spotted chiefly at the 
larger end with reddish brown, as described by Lieut. Hutton. 

Length about 6 inches (to tip of longest tail feather); of wing about 
25 tail) e-this ;” centre feather of ditto 1 inch more; tarsus 2 ine 
Trides orange buff; bill brown above, flesh coloured below ; legs flesh 
coloured. 


115.—O. Lingoo, Sykes. 


I have not hitherto procured this bird of which Colonel Sykes says 


* Proceedings of Zoological Society for 1834. - 
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“« differs from the type of Orthotomus in its short tail. Principal food 
black ants. Length5,¢ ths; tail 2th.” 


Gen. PRINIA, Horsf.—Pit-pittee, H.—Wren Warbler. 


This genus, or sub-genus perhaps, though not admitted by Swain- 
son, I am inclined to adopt in consequence of the well defined group 
of Indian birds classed under it, which do not exactly correspond with 
any of Swainson’s, though they nearly approach to Drymoica (a sub- 
genus of Malurus), and probably connect it to Orthotomus, with which 
they are also strongly allied. Allthe species I have noticed, have simi- 
Jar manners and habits. In this respect they somewhat approach the 
Thimalie or Babblers, which they perhaps represent in this family, 
as well in their long, indistinctly barred tail, long legs, short wings, 
and other structural points, as in their occasionally associating in 
small flocks, and their incessant calling. 


L16—P. socialis, Sykes.—Ash-coloured Wren Warbler. 


This species of Prinia is unequally distributed over the peninsula, 
being tolerably common in some localities, and rarely met with in 
others. In the Carnatic, I have met it among reeds and long grass, 
by the side of rivers and tanks ; on the west coast in similar situations, 
and much more common; while I have hitherto seen it but rarely in 
the table land. On the Neilgherries near Coonoor and Kotagherry, it 
is very abundant in dry bushy ground. 

Colonel Sykes says of this species ‘‘ has the same ingenious nest, and 
has the same habits and note, and feeds in the same manner as O. Ben- 
netti2.”’ 1 have not verified this observation as to the nidification of this 
bird, and have found the nest of another species to be very different. 
Trides orange buff; bi!l black ; legs flesh coloured yellow. Length 5,2,ths; 


wing rather more than 2; tail 2,3,ths; tarsus ,& ths. 
117.—P. gracilis, Franklin.—Small Wren Warbler. 


This species much resembles the last in colour, but is much smaller, 
white below, instead of fawn colour, and I have only hitherto found it 
in wooded places and jungly districts (frequenting trees as well as bushes) 
in the west coast, and northern part of the table land. 
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118—P., inornata, Sykes——Common Wren Warbler. 


This is a very common bird in all parts of the peninsula, frequenting 
low bushes on the open plains, hedges, low trees, grain-fields, &c. It is 
found generally in pairs, or sometimes in small flocks, feeds on ants, 
larve and various insects, and endeavours to conceal itself in the thick 
bushes or hedges, and on being driven away flies off to the nearest bush 
or tree with the low jerking flight common to others of the genus. I 
once procured the nest of this species, it was open at the top, neatly 
enough made with grass, well interwoven, without any lining, and fix- 
ed in alow bush, very near the ground: it contained four blue eggs. 
Irides, brownish yellow; bill, brown above, yellowish below. Length 
about 5 inches; wing 1,9ths; tail 2,%,ths; tarsus about ~%,ths. 


119.—P. Macroura, Frankl. Cat.—Zong tailed Wren Warbler. 


This is a very closely allied species to the last, though perfectly dis- 
tinct, differing in the more reddish or fawn tint of the brown, and the 
more rufous tint of the white. It is much more rare than the last, and 
prefers more jungly and wooded places. Length of one specimen 6 
inches; of tail, rather more than 3; wing hardly 1,%,ths; tarsus —% ths. 
Indes, brownish orange; bill brown, pale yellow at the base of the 
lower mandible. 


120.—P. sylvatica.—New species ?—Jungle Wren Warbler. 


Descr.—Above olive brown; below and superciliary mark white, 
tinged with yellowish; tail obsoletely barred, with a larger bar at the 
tip, and terminated by white, except in the centre feathers; bill strong, 
black; legs flesh coloured. Irides orange buff. Length 6 inches; 
wing 2.4,ths; tail 2-7 ths; tarsus nearly one inch. 

I have only seen this species hitherto in open forest jungle in the Se. 
voor pass of the Neilgherries. 


121.—P. rujifrons.—New species ?—Red-fronted Wren Warbler. 


Descr.—Forehead and head rufous; above greenish ash coloured; 
beneath white; tail brown, and except in the centre feathers, broadly 
terminated by white, especially the outer feathers. Bill brown, pale be- 
low; legs flesh coloured. Irides pale orange buff. Len 


: eth 5 inches , 
wing rather more than 2th; tail 22‘ths; tarsus ; 


“ths. I have only 
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seen this apparently new species in low thick jungle in the neighbour. 
hood of Jaulnah. It associates in small flocks; is very wary, flying 
before you from bush to bush, with alow chirping note, and so much 
the manners of a 7’himalia, that I at first mistook it for one. 

ee 

hy 122.—P. cursitans, Frankl. Cat.—Ghas ha Phootkee, or Ghas ka Pit- 
pittee— Grass warbler—Meadow Wren Warbler. 


| This curious lark-plumaged little species of Prinia frequents 
long grass, whether on sides of nullahs, or in the open plains, 
and is far from being uncommon in most of the large rumnahs 
of the table land. I have also seen it in the west coast. When 
disturbed it takes a short interrupted flight, and on seating it- 
self hides among the tufts of grass, and often runs several yards. It 
feeds on ants, the larvee of small grasshoppers, and various other in- 
sects. This bird if not an aberrant species of Swainson’s genus Prati- 
ecla, is probably a link joinirg it to the Prinie. Itdiffers from the 
character of Praiicola in its shorter hind claw, and unnotched bill. 
Irides brownish yellow ; bill brownish above, pale below; legs flesh 
coloured. Length 4 to 44 inches; of wing 2; tail nearly 2; tarsus 
nearly ;%ths. I have specimens smaller than this in every respect, 
killed below the ghauts. 


Sus Genus SYLVIA.—7iuve Warbler. 


123.—S. Montana, Horsf. 


This species (if truly distinct), which differs from the next only in 
size, is rare in the peninsula. 1 possess but one specimen, the locality 
of which I have mislaid. Length 5,2,ths; wing 2;4,ths; tail rather more 


than 2; tarsus, ;% ths; first quill feather very minute and sharp pointed, 
2d quill feather longer than the 6th. 


124.—S. Rama, Sykes.—Village Warbler. 


This is a tolerably abundant bird in most parts of India, frequenting 
hedges, gardens and trees, in cultivated ground, and near villages. It 
is lively and active, hopping about the branches, and capturing various 
small insects, occasionally on the wing, but generally on the branches 
orleaves, It has a rather harsh chuckling note which it incessantly 
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utters on being approached, and endeavours to hide itself, creeping to 
the farther side of the tree. Some time ago a nest, carelessly put toge- 
ther with twigs and grass, containing 4 pure white eggs, was brought 
to me as the nest of this species. It was found ina hedge. Irides yel- 
lowish brown; bill brown above, yellowish below; feet flesh coloured 
yellow. Length 4,8>ths; tail about 2 inches; wing toend of 3d quill 
2-4sths ; Ista spurious quill feather larger and more rounded than in 
the last, and the 2d is only equal to the 7th. 


125.—8. Trochilus ?— Willow Warbler of Europe. 


I possess a single specimen, of what I suppose is this bird, obtained 
lately in a wooded valley, along the edge of the northern range of 
ghauts. It appeared active and lively in its habits, occasionally flying 
from some reeds, and perching on a stone ina brook, and from thence 
making short sallies after insects in the air, or seizing one on the sand 
of the rivulet. I shall here adda brief description of my specimen. 
Above brownish olive; beneath whitish, tinged with yellow on the un- 
derwing, and tail coverts also on the outer edge of the wing. Length 
not quite d inches ; of wing 24; bill and legs brownish black. 


126.—S. hippolais 2—Chif-chaff of Europe. 


I possess specimens of what I shall sone as this bird, till they 
have been examined and identified in Europe. I procured them in the 
elevated district of Wynaad, and on the Neilgherries. Two of the spe- 
cimens have their plumage consisting entirely of green and yellow, but 
these, I see, are considered by Yarrell as young birds. They were seen 
hopping briskly about the branches of high trees. Irides light brown. 
Length 4-°,ths; wing 27% ths; tail 1;%>ths; bill much wider than in 
the last species. 


-127.—S. Indica.—New species ? 


This warbler somewhat approaches the description of S. Javanica of 
Horsfield, but differs in wanting the fulvous hue of the forehead and 
chin. 1 have hitherto seen it but rarely, and only in the more northern 
parts of the table land, during the cold weather. I saw it frequenting 
trees, hopping briskly about the smaller twigs; also on one occasion on 
a bush on the side of a precipitous rocky mountain. 
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Descr.—Above olive grey; beneath olivaceous yellow; eye-streak 
_ bright yellow; bill brown above, yellowish below; legs greenish 
brown. Length 5 inches; of wing 2;‘sths; tail abont2; tarsus Poths. 


Sus Famity PARIANA.—7Tits. 
Sus Genus ZOSTEROPS, Horsf. and Vig.— White-cye. 


128.--Z. Maderaspatensis.— Mot. Maderaspatana,L.—S.leuccps, Vieill. 
Encycl. Meth. p. 441.—S. palpebrosa, Temm. P. C.—Indian White-eyc. 


This pretty plumaged little bird I have hitherto found in greatest 
abundance on the summit of the Neilgherries. Towards the more 
northern portion of the table land, it begins to occur, though spa- 
ringly, in the more wooded parts ; and it is of tolerably frequent occur- 
rence among the more wooded valleys of the northern ghauts. On the 
Neilgherries it frequents both the thick woods and gardens, and in the 
latter may often be seen clinging to the flower stalks, extracting the 
minute insects that infest flowers, by the pollen of which its forehead 
is often powdered. It feeds generally in small flocks, is lively and 
brisk in its movements, and keeps up a continual feeble twitter. IJrides 
light yellowish brown; bill blackish; legs horn coloured. Length 
about 44 inches; wing 23.ths; tail 1,4ths. 


1 


Sus Genus PARUS.— Tit. 
129.—P. atriceps, Horsf.—Black-headed Tit. 


Thave only seen this Indian 7%¢ towards the south of the peninsula 
on the Neilgherries, where it is common in the woods, associating in 
small families, and feeding on various insects and seeds, to obtain 
| which it occasionally resorts to the gardens. I have seen it once or 
| twice only along the range of northern ghauts, but it probably is to be 
found all along the range of western ghauts, as it is enumerated in 


| the catalogues both of Colonel Sykes and Mr. Elliot. 


130.—P. Xanthogenys.— Yellow cheeked Tit. 


_ This species is also an inhabitant of the Neilgherries, but I only ob- 
served it in the warmer parts about the edges of the hills. I have 
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hitherto observed it in no other locality, but it is mentioned in Mr 
Elliot’s catalogue, as well in Colonel Sykes’. Food and habits of the 
last. Ivrides light brown. 


131.—P. melanolophus, Vigors.—Gould’s Cent. 


I have only observed this pretty little species in Goomsoor, where I 
found it frequenting lofty trees in open spaces in the jungle. 


132.—P. ? minutus.—New species ? 


I lately obtained in a wooded valley at the edge of the northern 
ghauts a single specimen of a small species of 7it, but unfortunately 
in imperfect plumage. It has the upper surface of the body of a 
greenish ash colour, tinged on the forehead, rump, and upper tail coverts 
with greenish yellow ; beneath cinereous white, tinged in spots with 
light yellow; wing coverts edged with greenish yellow; bill and legs 
lead colour. Irides light brown. Total length about 3.2,ths of an 
inch; of wing 2 ~4,ths; tail 14; tarsus $,ths. Its bill is larger, and 
less robust than in the 7s, in general approaching that of Aigithalus. 


Sus Genus PARISOMA, Sw. ?—Vieill.—Sect. 1. Swains.? 
133.— P. ? vireoides.—New species. ?—Olive Tit. 


This curious little bird appears to be a link joining the Pariane to 
the Vireoine. Ithas the bill considerably more strongly developed 
than in Parisoma, as described and figured by Swainson, but as. it 
otherwise appears to agree with it, may be considered as an aberrant 
species. I first obtained this Zv¢ in open spaces in the jungle in Goom- 
soor, and have lately observed it in lofty trees towards the more. 
northern portion of the table land. It associates in small flocks, and 
frequents the highest branches, hopping briskly about, and diligent- 
ly examining the leaves, fruit and flowers for various insects. I found 
its food to consist of small spiders, insects, eggs and larve, aphides 
and various other minute insects. 

Descr.—Above, greenish olive; wings and tail brownish; the feathers 
of the former edged with light olive, and those of the tail tipped with 
white; beneath, dirty greenish white; bill and legs lead colour. 
Trides orange yellow. Total length 4 inches; wing 2 +%ths; tail 
f,2,ths; tarsus 75jths. 


O 
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Sus Famiry MOTACILLIN A.—Wagtails. 


Gen. BUDYTES, Cuv. 


134.—B. citreola.—Yellow headed Wagiail. 


This species is occasionally met with in most parts of India, during 
the cold season, but is not nearly so abundant as the next species. I 
have seen it on the banks of rivers, and also in wet paddy-fields. 


135.—B. neglecia, Gould.—B. Beema, Sykes.—B. flava, of Continen- 
tal authors.—Peelkya, H— Yellow Wagitail. 


The B- Beema of Sykes, appears to be identical with the species 
from the continent of Europe, lately pointed out by Gould, as differing 
from the &. flava of Britain. 

The Peelkya is an extremely common bird in all parts of India, during 
the cold weather, remaining till April. It associates together occasi- 
onally in large flocks, frequenting damp spots of ground near tanks, and 
marshy places, but also the grain-fields, and dry plains, feeding among 
eattle. Single birds, however, or two or three together, are not un- 
commonly seen about houses, and in gardens, sometimes perching’ on 
trees, or the top of a house, or wall. It feeds on various minute insects 
and their larvee. 


136.—B. melanocephala, Sykes.— Black headed Wagtail. 


Tam very doubtful if this is a distinct species from the last. It is 
generally found in company with it, and I have seen many specimens 
during the moulting, when there were only afew feathers on the head, 
that had assumed the black. I have a specimen with the head of a lead 
colour, and a stripe from the angle of the mouth to the ears only black, 
without any superciliary stripe. This is probably the female, whether 
it be a distinct species, or only the winter plumage of the last. Habits 
and food, same as the last. 


136.—bis.—B. flava, Ray, Gould.— Yellow Wagtail of British au- 
thors. 
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If the yellow superciliary mark be an unerring characteristic uf this 
British bird, it may also be enumerated as a winter visitant to India, I 
have shot it in company with B. neglecta, and the last. 


Gun. MOTACILLA, Avcr.—True Wagtail, 


137.—M. boarula.—W ood or Jungle Wagiail. 


This species is numerous on the Neilgherries, where it frequents run- 
ning streams, also enters gardens, &c. It is very abundant on the 
passes leading up to the hills, hopping along the road, and flying before 
a traveller, often for some distance. I have once or twice seen it lately 
in woody streams in the more northern portion of the table land, during 
the cold weather only. 


138.—M. Maderaspatensis, Auct.—M. picata, Frankl.—M. variegata, 
Steph.—_Mhamoola, H.— Indian Black and White Wagtait. 


This species is found throughout the peninsula, only in beds of rivers. | 
Length nearly 9 inches; tail 4; wing 3,%;ths. 


139.—M. varvegata, Vieill—Eneycel. Method. p. 408. 


I have not myself met with this species, which Mr. Elliot’s notes 
have made known to me as an Indian bird, and from which | take the 
following description, ‘* Above brown cinereous ; beneath white ; wings 
medial ; tail feathers (not the centre ones), and two chest-bands, black ; 
eye-brows, two diagonal bars on the coverts, and an imperfect third one 
on the quills, and ends of two outer rectrices, white; two brownish 
lines down the throat. Length 6} inches.’’ I see this is also enume- 
rated by M. Lesson, as an inhabitant of Bengal. 


140.—M. alba, Auct.— Mot. Dukhunensis, Sykes.— Dhobeen, H. 


I have not hitherto observed this species in the Carnatic, but it is 
very common over most of the table land, during the cold weather only, 
migrating to the north, at the commencement of the hot season: — It 
frequents rivers, open fields, gardens, villages, stable yards, &c., and 
occasionally even enters houses, feeding ona great variety of insects. 
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Genus ANTHUS. 


I shall under this genus, enumerate two species, which although they 
do not exactly come under Swainson’s restricted definition, are yet 
considered as Anthi, by most authors, and they have more of the manners 
of this family than of the Larks, with which Swainson has very pro- 
perly, I think, associated most of the species, of the <Anthus, of older 
authors. 


141.—A. arboreus 2—Tree Piptt ?.—Musarichee, H. 


This species, so much resembles the description of the Tree Pipzt of 
Europe, that in the absence of more precise information, I shall consi- 
der itas such. It is only a visitor, during the cold weather, coming in 
October, and remaining till April or May. Associates generally in 
small flocks, frequenting beds of wooded streams, edges of tanks, and 
other moist places. Is also found in grain-fields, gardens, and groves 
of trees. It feeds partly on the ground, on various insects, and also 
on grain, and on being disturbed flies up to the nearest tree. It fre- 
quently, however, feeds on trees, hopping about the upper branches, 
like a Sylvia, and occasionally even snapping at an insect on the wing. 
Mr. Elliot says, “ Its fiesh is used by falconers as a restorative to the 
Bhyree, and is seid to be very delicate.’ Length 63 inches; wing 33. 


142.— 4. Richardi ? 


It is with some hesitation, that I consider the specimen, which? I 
possess, to be the same as the Anthus Richardi, but as it appears to 
agree with many of the characters, as given in the descriptive works I 
possess, I shall do so provisionally, till correct information be obtained. 

I have only met with this bird, on one occasion, on the banks of the 
Tumbuddra. It was in pairs, and its manner of flight was exactly 
similar to that of the Wagitails. 


Descr.—Above olive brown, shaded with dusky, and many of the 
feathers edged with whitish; beneath whitish, the breast streaked 
with brownish, and a brown streak running down from the base of lower 
mandible on either side. Ivides brown. Length 7} inches; wing 
34,ths; tail about 3; tarsus 1~;ths; hind toe 1;>ths (with claw) ; 
claw alone +%ths. 
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Fam. MUSCICAPIDA, Swains. ? 
Sus Fam. MUSCICAPINA, Sw.—TZrue Flycatchers. 
Genus RHIPIDURA, Vig. and Horsf. 
Sus Genus LEUCOCIRCA, Swains.—Fantailed Flycatcher. 


143.—LZ. albo-frontala.—R. albo-frontala, Frankl.— White browed 
Fantail.— Mucchureea (i. e. Mosquito catcher), H.—Manatee, Mal. 


This pretty and lively Flycatcher, is only to be met with in the 
southern parts of the peninsula, in well wooded districts, and open 
forest jungle, as in Travancore and Malabar. I have never seen it in the 
Carmatic. Towards the northern part of the table land, however, it 
is much more common, being met with during the cold weather in 
every clump of trees, and in wooded nullahs, indeed, throughout the 
year. It is a most active and restless little creature, continually flit- 
ting about, from branch to branch, snapping up an insect on the wing, 
every now and then, and raising its outspread tail, and lowering its 
wings, whenever it reseats itself on atwig. It is by far the must rest- 
less of all the Indian Flycatchers, seldom returning to the same perch, 
but traversing successively all the branches of the large trees it de- 
lights to frequent. It is by no means uncommon in gardens, seating 
itself on the sticks of peas or beans. I have once or twice seen it 
perched on the back of a cow, that was laying down beneath a tree, and 
pursuing insects from this unusual perch. I have also seen it on the 
ground, near a thick hedge side. It has a very sweet little song, which 
it warbles forth every now and then, consisting of several notes follow- 
ing each other regularly in the descending scale. Its chief food is 
small soft-winged insects, especially musquitoes. Its Malyalam 
name signifies ‘ washerwoman,’ and is given from the continual motion 
of its tail. Irides dark brown; bill and legs black. Length about 7 
inches ; tail 3 ths; wing 3 ,%ths; tarsus {7ths, 


144,—L. fuscoventris.—R. fuscoventris, Frankl. 


[ have not hitherto shot this species, and have only once observed 


itin low bushy ground on the Neilgherries. Colonel Sykes mentions 
it as frequenting the same localities as the last species. | 
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Genus MUSCICAPA, Auct. 
Sus Genus CRYPTOLOPHA, Sw. 


145.—C. poicicephala, Swains. Nat. Libr. vol. 21, Pl. 23.—Grey- 
headed Flycatcher. 


The only locality in the more southern part of India, where I have 
met this curious little bird, is the summit of the Neilgherries, in the 
dense woods of which it is not very uncommon. In the northern 
part of the Deccan, however, it is occasionally to be met with, only 
in the cold season however, in large topes of trees, and it increases 
in number towards the north, and in the jungly valleys and nul- 
lahs of the northern ghauts, it is by no means rare, always frequent- 
ing by preference the deepest thickets. Though not so lively as 
the Fantazls, it is yet more so than many of the Flycatchers; it fre- 
quently sallies forth from its perch on a twig after passing insects, and 


does not always return to the same branch, and often changes its perch, 


though it remains for some time in the same locality. It has a plea< 
sant but feeble chirping note. Irides deep brown; bill brown above, 
pale beneath; legs reddish. Length rather better than 43 inches ; 
wing 2 ~5,ths; tail 2 =%ths; tarsus } inch. 


Sus Genus MUSCIPETA, Cuv., Swains. 


146.—M. Paradisi, Auct.—Sykes’ Cat.—Houssence Bulbul, H.— 
Long tailed white Flycatcher. 


This most lively and elegant bird, is far from being common in any 
part ef the peninsula, but is to be found in greatest plenty in the ex- 


tensive woods of the western coast. Occasionally it is met with in 


the Carnatic, in the more wooded parts, and even in gardens, as also, 
though more rarely, on the table land. It feeds chiefly on insects 
caught on the wing, now and then snapping a caterpillar or other in- 
sect off a branch. 

I never saw it feed on the ground, as mentioned by Colonel Sykes, 
nor have I usually found its food toconsist of very minute insects, hav- 
ing on several occasions seen this as well as the next species, feasting 
on good sized caterpillars, but my opportunities of observing it have 
hitherto been few. This, as well as the Sultana Bulbul, are certainly 
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less sedentary in their habits, than the true Muscicape, and have the 
habit of wandering more from tree to tree, and less frequently returning 
to the same perch. This, in accordance with Le Vaillant’s observations, 
as mentioned by Swainson. The flight of this species is very elegant. 
T always observed it single. I have not had the means hitherto of 
verifying Colonel Sykes’ remarks on the females of this, and the next 
species. The female of this as described by Colonel Sykes, appears to 
be identical with the supposed new species of Swainson, figured in his 
volume on £lycatchers, in the Naturalists’ Library, under the name of AZ, 
leucogasier. Length about !0 inches; of wing 3;%th; tail5 to 6 in- 
ches; tarsus 7%ths ; bill to front =7>ths; at gape 175th; bill and na- 
ked skin round eye of a delicate lilac blue colour; feet plumbeous. 
irides deep brown. 


147.—M. Indica, Steph.—M. castanea, Temm.—Shah Bulbul, or Sul- 
tana Bulbul, H.—Long-tailed red Flycatcher. 


The Sultana Bulbul is more common, and more generally spread than 
the last, though far from being abundant. Food, manners and habits of 
the last. Dimensions, &c. asin M. Paradisi. 


Sun Genus MUSCICAPA, Sw. 


148.—M. cerulea, Veiell. Encyl. p. 807.—M. ocetpitalis, Vig. Proc. 
Z. S. for 1831.—-Black-naped Blue Flycatcher.—M. ceeruleocephaia, 
Sykes’ Cat. Young bird ?—Gobe-mouche bleu des Philippines, Buffon. 
Pl, En, No. 666, fig. I. 


The M. occipitalis of Vigors, appears to be identical with the bird 
previously named as above. It is very rare in the peninsula. I have 
only seen it twice, once on the Coonoor pass of the Neilgherries, and 
again in the Wynaad, in both places in dense jangle. I have also seen 
a specimen shot in the Malabar Coast. At the times I observed, it was 
flying from tree to tree, remaining on each a short time, and capturing 
an insect or two, and then resuming its flight. The form of this Fly- 
catcher is peculiarly slender and delicate, differing much from the more 
rounded and compact forms of the true Muscicape. Irides deep 
brown; bill bluish; legs bluish black. Length 6 inches; of wing to 
€nd of Sth quill 2;‘sths; of tail 23 ; tarsus =’>ths ; bill to front ;4;ths ; to 


gape ;%ths. This is evidently an aberrant species, leading to Myia- 
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gra by its long tail (which is slightly rounded), and other peculiarities 
of form. 


149.—M. pallipes.—New species >—M, Indigo, Horsf. ?— White bel- 
lied biue Flycatcher. 


This species resembles much the description of M. Indigo of Hors- 
field, but that is said to be only 43 inches long (Griff. Cuvier), and is 
therefore perhaps distinct. I have only shot a single specimen of this 
species, in thick forest on the Coonoor ghaut, where I observed it dart- 
ing on insects from its perch on a low branch. 


Descr.—Entirely of a deep indigo blue, except belly and under tail 
coverts, which are white; wings and tail dusky on their inner webs ; 
bill, black ; legs, feet, and claws pale whitish flesh-colour. Irides deep 
brown. Length about 63 inches; of wing 3;sths; tail 23; tarsus 
more than ths; bill to front about @>5ths; to gape7z ths; the 5th 
and 6th quills are subequal and longest, and the tail is nearly even. 


150.—M. Banyumas, Horsf.—Red breasted blue Flycatchere 


This pretty little species, is spread, though sparingly, throughout In- 
dia, and I have met it wherever there was much wood, in Goomsoor, in 
the Northern Circars, at the Tapoor pass, in the Carnatic, and on the 
west coast, where it is of tolerably frequent occurrence. I have also 
seen it in the northern part of the bare table land, once ina clump of 
trees near a village, and again in ajungly nullah. It feeds in general, 
like its congeners, from a fixed perch, catching its prey on the wing, 
but | have repeatedly seen it descend to the ground to pick up an in- 
sect, and even hop a step or two whilst down. 

The structure of its bill is similar to that of the last, viz. long and 
tapering, and the 4th and Sth quills are subequal and longest; bill 
black; legs brownish. Irides deep brown. Length rather more than 
54 inches; wing 2;%ths; tail27sths; tarsus 7>ths ; bill to front 7 ths ; 
to gape +7, ths. 


151.—M, melanops, Vig.—Gould’s Cent.—Pale blue Flycatcher. 
IT possess two specimens, of what I consider to be this species, as well 


from the drawing in Gould’s Century, as from the description. The 
one I procured in Goomsoor, the other in a jungly valley at the edge 
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of the northern ghauts near Ajunteh. It captures its insect prey on the 
wing, as well as occasionally on the ground, returning to the same 
perch. Length about 6 inches; of wing 37% ths; tail 3 inches; tarsus 
=S;ths; bill to front {3,ths; to gape =6.ths; bill and legs black. lrides 
deep brown; bill short triangular—4th quill the longest, 3d subequal to 
the 5th. 


152.—M. albi-caudata.—New species ?—M. thalassina, Swains. i 
White tailed or Neilgherry Blue Flycatcher. 


Descr.—Of a deep indigo blue colour, inclining to lazuline on the 
forehead, head and shoulders; belly ashy blue mingled with whitish; 
under tail covert whitish, barred with dusky blue; wings and tail dusky 
black; the feathers edged with blue, and those of the tail (the centre 
feathers excepted) white at their base; bill and legs black. Irides deep 
brown. Length 63 inches; of wing 3% ths; tail 2=%ths; tarsus 
yoths; bill to front =4ths; to gape ths; bill rather longer and 
less triangular than in /. melanops, not so long as in M. pallipes and 
M, banyumas—4th and 5th quills equal and longest. 

I have hitherto only found this species on the Neilgherries, in the 
dense woods of which itis far from being uncommon. It captures in- 
sects of various kinds on the wing, from a fixed perch, occasionally a 
small flock of five or six of them are seen together in a state of con- 
tinual movement, taking short darts and gambols in the air, as much in 
sport apparently, as in actual pursuit of insects. 


153.—JL. superciliaris.—New species ?.— White browed blue Flycatcher. 


Descr.—Above and sides of the breast, of a beautiful light indigo, or 
rather prussian blue, beneath; superciliary stripe extending to some 
distance behind the eyes, and base of the tail; feathers (except the 
central ones), pure snowy white. Some of the feathers of the rump 
with the shaft, and a bar in the middle of the feather, also white; 
bill and legs black. Irides deep brown. Length 43 inches; wing 
2 -$;ths; tail l s.ths; tarsus_6,ths; bill to front -3.ths; to gape 55;ths; 
bill more lengthened than in the two last, very little compressed ; wings 
with 4th quill longest, 3d and 5th subequal. 

I lately obtained a single specimen of this beautiful little species, in 
a wooded valley, at the edge of the range of northern ghauts. 


154.—M. Poonensis, Sykes.—M. latirostris, Swains. Nat. Lib. vol. 
21 ’@—Zukkee, W—Indian Grey Flycatcher. 
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I possess two specimens, which, as they differ’only in size, I consider 
as identical with the species named as above by Colonel Sykes, and 
Swaimson’s supposed new species does not appear to differ from them. 
The smaller of my specimens was procured in the hot Carnatic, near 
Trichinopoly, the larger one on the Coonoor pass of the Neilgherries, 
at a considerable height. I have observed it on several other occasions, 
both in the Carnatic, and on the Malabar Coast. It feeds on insects, which 
it captures onthe wing from a fixed perch, and it is, I think,more seden- 
tary in its habits than any of the previously described Flycatchers. Bill 
blackish above, whitish below, except at tip; irides deep brown; legs 
brown. Length of. my specimens 5 and 53 inches; of the first, the 
wing is 2-7 ths; tail 2; tarsus ,5ths; bill to front jths; to gape 
nearly i ths. In the larger one the wing is 2,,ths. In both the 3d 
and 4th quills are equal and longest. 


155.—M. hirundinacea, Horsf., Temm.—M, picata, Sykes. —Tephro- 
dornis hirundinaceus, Sw. ?— Black and white Flycatcher. 


This bird has so much the habits, as well the general structure 
and appearance of a Flycatcher, that I shall for the present here re- 
tain it, and a closely allied species, although Mr. Swainson has, I see, 
ranged it as a Tephrodornis.—Vide remarks postea. 

I have only hitherto seen it on the Neilgherries, where it is not very 
uncommon in the woods, darting upon insects in the air from a branch, 
and though perhaps it wanders about more than many of the genus, is 
yet not nearly so restless as the Fantails. Bill and legs black; irides 
sienna yellow. Length 53 to 6 inches ; of wing 2/oths; of tail 2;‘>ths; 
_ tarsus nearly 3 inch; bill to front ;‘pths; at gape 7>ths. 


156.—M. erythropygia.—New species >—Tephrodornis 2—Red breasted 
Flycatcher. 


| Descr.—Male :—plumage above, cheeks and chin, of a glossy blue 
_ black; beneath, longitudinal stripe on the wings, and outer edges and 
} tips of the lateral tail feathers, white; breast and rump of a beautiful 
orange red, darkest on the rump. 

| Female,—with the parts black in the male, of an ashy brown (except 
_ the tail which is deep black); feathers at the base of the bill above 
| whitish; rump, outer edges and tips of the lateral tail feathers, and be- 
| neath, white, tinged with ashy on the breast. Bill and legs black; 
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irides brownish yellow. Length 63 inches; of wing 2;>ths ; tail 3;%>ths; 
tarsus $ inch; bill to front , ths; at gape; aths, 

I have only once seen this prettily marked species, in low and thick 
jungle on the top of the ghauts, near Ajunteh, when 1 fortunately pro- 
cured both male and female. I found fragments of various insects in 
their stomachs, but had no opportunity of observing their manner of 
feeding or other habits. 

These two last species certainly differ from Musctcapa in some par- 
ticulars. Their tarsi are distinctly scaled, and the bill (especially of 
the former species), is stronger, more shrike-like, and less depressed ; 
but their small size, the habits as observed of the first species, and ge- 
neral appearance, led me in the first instance to overlook these differ. 
ences, and I had not observed that Swainson had described the first asa 
Tephrodornis, when I was enumerating the species of that genus. 


Trine CONIROSTRES. 


Famity CORVIDA. 


Sus Famity CORVIN2. 
Genus CORVUS.—Crow. 


157.—C. splendens, Vieill.—Patee Kowa, H.—Common Crow, 


This is the common crow of India, and is most abundant every where, 
roosting on high trees, and spreading in the morning through villages, 
and cantonments, &c. Itis a most familiar, noisy and impudent bird, 
It breeds on trees in the hot weather. 


158.—C. maerorhynchos, Wagl.—C. culminatus, Sykes.—C. corone, 
var., Frankl. Cat.—Dheree Kowa or Kurrial, H.—Large black crow.— 
Indian Carrion Crow. 


This species, though not so numerous as the last, is yet very abun- 
dant, and nearly equally troublesome and impudent. It partakes more 
readily than the last of carrion, and I think the King Crows appear to 
pursue it with greater hatred than the common crow, so it probably 
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occasionally pilfers their eggs or young. Irides dark brown; bill and 
legs black. Length 21 inches; of wing 13;sths; tail 72; tarsus 2}; 
bill to front 2;4;ths ; at gape 23. 


Sus Famiry GLAUCOPINA, Swains. 


Genus CRYPSIRINA, Vieill_—Dennrocirra, Gould.—Zree Crow, 
or Magpie. 


As Swainson asserts the identity of these two genera, I take the for- 
mer as being the legal generic name. 


159.—C. vagabunda.— Pica vagabunda, Gould’s Cent. pl. 42.—Gray and 
Hardw. Ill. I. Z—Coracias vagabundus, Lath.—Muha Lat, H. of 
some Shikarees.—Indian Magpie. 


This bird, the Indian Magpie, is generally spread throughout the 
South of India, but is only at all plentiful on the well wooded western 
coast, where it is to be seen and heard in every lofty avenue. In the 
Carnatic, I have only seen it in the jungly district near Touremcourchy, 
and in the table land it is also rare, being met with only occasionally 
in jungly districts, or in the neighbourhood of well wooded villages. 
It frequents the highest jungles occasionally, not in their densest pore 
tions, however. This bird is found single or in pairs, occasionally four 
or five being seen together. It lives, as far as I have ascertained, en- 
tirely on fruit of different kinds, and is very fond of the fruit of the 
banian. It has amost peculiar cry, something like the metallic sound 
of the call of the Hucket-tatled Drongo ( Dicrurus retifer), but its usual 
eall is a harsh rattling cry, like that of the European Magpie. Irides 
blood red ; bill black; legs slate colour. Itis considered by the natives 
asa kind of Shrike. Length about 16 inches; wing 6; tail 10; tarsus 
1.3,ths; bill straight to gape 17°>ths. 


160.—C. lencogastra.—Dendrocitta lencogastra, Gould, Trans. Zool. 
Soc. vol. 1, pl. 12.—Long tailed Magpie. 


This very elegant species is much more rare than the last, I have 
only seen itin the jungles of Malabar and the Wynaad. It frequents 
the densest portions of the jungles, and is extremely shy and wary, 
feeding like the last on various fruit and berries. It has a somewhat 
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similar call. Irides blood red; bill black; feet plumbeous. Leneth 
18} to 19 inches; wing 52; tail 12; tarsus 1,°,ths; bill straight to 


gape 17>ths. 
161.— C. Sinensis.—Pieca sinensis, Gould’s Cent. Him. Birds, pl. 43. 


T have hitherto not been fortunate enough to procure this bird, though 
I think Ihave observed it in open jungle on the Segoor pass of the 
Neilgherries ; but I have seen specimens, killed in the eastern range of 
ghauts. 


Famity STURNIDA.—Stéarlings. 


Sus Faminy STURNINA, Swains. 


Genus STURNUS, Lin. 


162.~—S. contra, Gmel.—S. capensis, Lath.—Pastor Contra, Wagl.— 
Buffon P. HE. 280.—Jndian Starling. 


The fndian Starling occurs in great abundance in the district of the 
Northern Circars, but, as far as I can learn, in no other part of 
the peninsula of India. I first met it a few miles to the north of 
Vizagapatam, and saw it afterwards throughout the whole district to 
the northward, as far as the Goomsoor country, where it is very numer- 
ous. It lives in large fiocks, feeding on the ground and associates free- 
ly with the common Myna. 

I know not if it remains here during the whole season. I saw it in 
the cold weather. Length 83 inches; wing 4 -% ths; tail 23; tarsus 
1,3,ths ; bill to front -°,ths; straight to gape 1,7,ths. - 


Genus PASTOR.—Myna, H. 


163.—P. tristis, Temm.—Gracula trislis, Lath.—Grae. gryilivora 
Dand, Buffon P. BE. 219.—Myna, H.—Saloonkee, Mah.—Gorwuntra 
Cau.—Common Myna. 
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This well known and common bird is found throughout India, pre- 
ferring the neighbourhood of cultivation and villages, and never found 
in higher dense jungle. It roosts in numerous flocks, generally on 
high trees, and disperses in various parties of two, four, six, or more, 
about sun-rise. Some enter the villages and cantonments, others attend 
flocks of sheep or cattle, which they follow while grazing, feeding on 
the grasshoppers and other insects, disturbed by the treading of the 
cattle. The Myna also will feed on grain, and seeds of various kinds, 
and is very fond of white ants. Its flight is swift, steady and direct. 
It breeds, I am informed, in the holes of old trees, walls, old buildings, 
&c., during the hot weather, and is said to have 3 or 4 eggs of a green- 
ish blue colour, It is very often taken when young, and caged, be- 
coming very familiar, and learning to repeat words and sentences with 
great ease. Its cries are many and varied, most of them harsh, loud 
and disagreeable, but it has also some sweet and agreeable notes. 
Length varies from 103 to nearly 12 inches. Irides reddish brown, 
studded (as Colonel Sykes remarks) with whitish specks on their ex- 
ternal margin; bill and legs yellow; naked skin round eyes, orange 
yellow. 


164.—P. fuscus, Wagl.?—P. Mahraitensis, Sykes 9—Hill Myna. 


This very closely allied species, [ have found, in greatest abundance, 
on the Neilgherries, where it accompanies cattle like the last (whose 
place it supplies here), and also frequents gardens, eating various seeds, 
and fruit. Ihave also seen this species in the Wyraad, and I think, 
on one occasion, in Mysore. Ihave united Colonel Sykes’ name to 
that previously given by Wagler, and have little doubt but that they 
are the same bird. Colonel Sykes however, says ‘* possesses no crest,” 
and Wagler does not mention one, though he probably infers it, as he 
says, ‘‘ very similar to P. Tristis.’’ Now my specimens, though they 
have not the flowing crest of the common Myna, have the feathers of 
the head lengthened, and those of the forehead are somewhat raised, 
asin P. cristatellus. It has not the naked yellow skin round the eye 
of P. tristis. Length 9 to 93 inches; wing 5; tail 3; tarsus 1 ‘sths ; 
bill to front nearly ~4ths; at gape 1 5% ths. Irides greyish white; bill 
orange yellow; feet gamboge yellow. 


165.—P. pagodarum, Temm.—Turdus pagodarum, Gmel.—Le Mar- 
tin Brame, Le Vaill. Ois. D’ Afr. pl. 95-2.— Popoya Myna, H.— Brah- 
miny Myna of Europeans in India. 
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The Carnatic appéars to be the head quarters of this species of Myna, 
as it is the only district in which it can be said to be numerous. I 
did not observe it in the Northern Circars, nor in the wooded region of 
the west coast, though I doubt not, that it may occur occasionally in 
both regiuns, and in the central table land of the peninsula, I have 
only observed it rarely, few in number, and in the cold season. In the 
Carnatic (as about Madras and Trichinopoly) it is extremely abundant, 
feeds chiefly on the ground, on grasshoppers, and other insects, in small 
parties, and is very sprightly and active; walking and hopping about, 
sometimes in company with the common Myna, and often seen 
among cattle. It also, however, feeds on trees, on various fruit, ber- 
ries and flower buds, and this seems to be its usual habit on the few 
occasions | have observed it out of the Carnatic. Its notes are some- 
what similar to those of the common Myna. It has also, however, a 
pleasant song. Length 8 to 8} inches; wing 4;%ths; tail 24 to 3; 
tarsus 15th; bill (to front) =5ths; at gape linch. Irides greenish 
white ; bill at base blue, then greenish, and yellow at tip; legs bright 
yeilow. 


166.—P. Malabaricus.—Turdus Malabaricus, Gmel.—Le Martin 
Viewllard, Lesson.— Vi hite headed Myna, 


Wagler has committeda capital mistake when he pronounces this to 
be the adult female of the last, and shews how much caution should be 
used by naturalists at home, before deciding on the identity of birds, 
whose general appearance and structure is similar, though in this case 
the diiference of structure, as well as of plumage, might have sug- 
gested the contrary opinion. The whzte headed Myna is only found, 
as far as I am aware, in the lofty jungles of the Malabar coast, 
frequenting high trees in the more open spaces of the jungle, living in 
small families, and feeding chiefly on various kinds of insects, larve, 
and in one or two instances, as J] found, onsmall snails. It climbs about 
the trunk and branches of trees with great facility, and never that I ob- 
served, descends to the ground. It has avery sweet song. Mr. Elliot 
mentions it as found in the forests of the Southern Mahratta Country, 
but as it is not included in Colonel Sykes’ catalogue, it probably does not 
extend so far to the northward as his district. Feathers of the head 
and neck beautifully white, and silky in adult specimens. In some 
birds the white of the neck extends over the breast, and part of the belly, 
nearly hiding the usual rufous tint of those parts. Irvides, greyish white; 
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bill blue at base, greenish in centre and yellow at tip; legs reddish 
yellow ; claws pale yellow. Length § to 83 inches; wing 4;‘%sths ; 
tail 2->ths to 3; tarsus 1 inch; bill to front 751hs; at gape 17th. 

I may here mention, that I think there exists another species of Pastor, 
nearly allied to this, and differing only in size and in the colour of the 
head and neck, which are permanently grey, instead of assuming a 
white plumage. I possess only one specimen of this bird, shot in the 
Northern Circars, but have seen and shot it in the Carnatic, during the 
cold season, frequenting the tops of high trees. It may be considered 
as the ycung of P. pagodarum, but besides the difference of size, and 
various peculiarities of both plumage and structure, as I never saw it 
in company with it, and have reason to believe that the young birds of 
the latter early assume the black colour of the head, I think it certainly 
distinct. Again it may be considered as the young ofthe P. Malabari- 
evs, to which it has certainly a strong resembiance; but as I never 
saw that species in the Carnatic, norin the Northern Circars, 1 think 
that this supposition is also unlikely. If distinct, it may be named P. 
cinereus. Is this the Gracula cinerea from Bengal, mentionedin Les- 
son’s Travie? Length of my specimen 73 inches; of wing 4; tail 23; 
tarsus bareiy 1; bill to front sihs; at gape about 1 inch. Bill and 
legs as in Past. Matabaricus, except that the bill is yellow only at the 
tip, instead of for more than half its length, 


167 —P. roseus, Temm.—Turdus roseus, Gmel., Lath.—TZillyer, H.— 
Cholum bird of Europeans in the Carnatic. 


This well known species makes its appearance in the peninsula of 
India about the end of November, or beginning of December: asso- 
ciates in vast flocks, and commits great havoc on the grain-fields, especi- 
ally in those of Cholum (or Joaree,) (Andropogon Sorghum), wheace 
its common name. When the grain is cut, it occasionally feeds on in- 
sects, seeking them on the ground, also on various grass seeds, fruit and 
flower buds. It disappears in March, thongh straggling parties are 
met with even in April. The majority of birds ina flock are in im- 
perfect plumage, the delicate salmon colour of the adult bird being 
replaced by a dirty fawn colour. 

I extract from Mr. Elliot’s notes the following interesting observations 
on this species. ‘‘ Is very voracious and injurious to the crops, parti- 
cularly to the white Jowaree, in the fields of which the farmer is 
obliged to station numerous watchers, who, with slings, and a long rope 
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or thong (which they crack dexterously, making a loud report), en- 
deavour to drive the depredators away. The moment the sun appears 
above the horizon, the Tillyers are on the wing, and at the same instant 
shouts, cries and the cracking of the long whips, resound from every 
side. The TZillyers, however, are so active that if they are able 
to alight on the stalks for an instant, they can pick out several 
grains. About9 or 10 o’clock a.m. the exertions of the watchmen 
cease, and the Yillyers do not renew their plundering till the evening. 
After sun-set they are seen in flocks of many thousands, retir- 
ing to the trees and jungles for the night. They prefer the half 
ripe Jowarree, whilst the farinaceous matter is still soft and milky.” 
Length 9 to 93 inches; wing 53; tail 3; tarsus nearly 1 3,ths; 
bill to front 7iths; at gape I,'sth. Irides deep brown; bill orange 
yellow at the base, then pinkish, and brown at the point; legs 
dusky reddish. 


Genus GRACULA, L.—Eutases, Cuv. 


168.—G. religiosa, L.—Koknee Myna, H.— Wattled or Jungle Myna. 


This species is only found in lofty jungle, as well in the east as on 
the west coast. It is by no means common, and seems very partially 
distributed, as you may pass through miles of forest without seeing a 
single specimen. [tis generally found in small parties of five or six 
frequenting the tops of the loftiest trees, and feeding on fruit and 
berries of various kinds. I never found that insects had formed any 
portion of its food. The song of this bird is very rich, varied and 
pleasing, it has, however, several harsher notes frequently heard in the 
jungles it frequents. The Jungle Myna is now not often seen in cages 
in the South of India, but itis very highly prized, both for its powers 
of song and speech, which are said to surpass those of all other birds in 
distinctness. Irides deep hazel brown; bill and wattles orange yel- 
jow; legs bright yellow. Length 10 inches; wing 5 6 ths ; tail 2 
8;ths ; tarsus 1,2,ths ; bill straight to front 1; at gape 1 -3-ths. 

It has probably been from erroneous information that this species 
was named $ religiosa’ by Linneus,as I am not aware of its being 
considered sacred by the Hindoos, whereas the Pastor Tristis, or com- 
mon Myna is, as I learn from Mr. Elliot’s notes, sacred to Ram-deo, on 
whose hand it sits. 
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Famity FRINGILLIDZ, Finches. 


Sus Famitry COCCOTHRAUSTINA, Swains.—Hard-bills. 
Genus EUPLECTES, Swains.—Procrvs, Auct. 


169.—Z. Philippensis.—Ploc. Philipensis, Auct.—Baya, H.— Weaver 
Bird, 


The weaver bird is found over all the peninsula, but much more 
abundantly in some situations than in others, being common in the 
more wooded districts, and though not rare, far from common in the 
Carnatic, and the bare table land, as you may often pass over large 
tracts of country without ever seeing it, while in particular spots you 
find a tolerably large colony of them. The Saya associates in numer~ 
ous flocks, generally builds in company, and almost always in the close 
vicinity of water. Its long bottle-shaped nest is well known. It feeds 
on various grass seeds, and also grain, associating sometimes with the 
Emberiza melanocephala, and sometimes as Colonel Sykes observes, 
with the house sparrows. The flock keeps up a continual chirping. 
1t breeds, Iam told, towards the end of the monsoon, and the young ones 
are ready to fly about the ripening of the first crops of grain. Length 


about 6 inches; of wing 2 ,8ths; tail 2; tarsus @,ths. Irides dark 


brown; bill black; legs yellowish. 


170.—#. Bengalensis.—Loxia Bengalensis, Auct—Cocc. chrysocep- 
hala, Vieill.— Le gros bec Orchef, Vieill. Encyl. Meth. p. 1008.—4. aléi- 
rostris, Sw.2—Bahmunee Baya, U. 


I have not myself met with this species, but find it recorded in Mr. 
Elliot’s notes, as found occasionally in the Southern Mahratta Country. 
That gentleman says that, “the male has the yellow crown only in 
the breeding season. At other times only eyebrow and ear spot are 
yellow. Their nests, though similar, are smaller than those of the common 
Baya, and have two chambers. Habits the same as those of the Baya. 
Length 6 inches.” 

Major Franklin, I see, has ranged this bird, as an Hmberiza, but says 
its Indian name is Baya, and Mr. Elliot calls it a Ploceus; 80, al- 
though I have not seen it, I range it unhesitatingly as an Muplectes of 
Swainson, 
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Genus AMADINA, Swains. 


Sus Genus ESTRELDA, Swains. 


171.—#, amandava.— Fringilla amandava, L.—Lal (the male), Moo- 
neah (the female), H. 


This pretty little bird is far from being common in the South of 
India. I have seen it in greatest abundance onthe top of the Neil- 
gherries, where it frequents meadows and bushy ground, but frequently 
also enters gardens, and is considered destructive to various seeds, buds, 
&c. I have seen it only once or twice in the Deccan, in the neighbour- 
hood of well wooded towns. It is said to be common in some parts of 
Mysore. Mr. Elliot says, ‘It iscommon in Dharwar, particularly in 
the sugar-cane fields, along with Spermestes Malacca. Though I have 
never myself observed it in the Carnatic, I am informed it is met with 
in some districts, especially about Arcot, and that it builds its nest 
of well woven grass, attaching it to a stalk of rawala. It is 
caught in great quantities in certain parts, and kept in cages with the 
next andother species. It is said to fight with great courage (for 
which purpose it is kept by the natives), and that it will continue the 
combat till blood is drawn on one or both sides. Length 43 inches; 
wing 2; tail1}; tarsus rather more than 3 an inch; bill to front 7>ths, 


Sus Genus SPERMESTES, S wains.—Loncuura, Sykes. 


‘ 
The next four species most probably belong to Swainson’s genus 
Spermestes, though they are probably aberrant species, leading to Ery- 
thura, by their slightly acuminated tail. 


172-—S. nisoria, Temm. P. C. 500-2.—Lowxia punctularia, Auct.P— 
Sing baz or sheen baz, H.— Chesnut throated finch. 


Thave hitherto only found this pretty species onthe Neilgherries, 
frequenting long grass and bushes, and feeding on various seeds in| 
small parties of 4 or 5. Iam informed, however, that it is met occa- 
sionally in various parts of the country, as in Mysore, and some of the 
more wooded spots, near Jarge towns in the table land. Itis enume- 
rated both in Mr. Elliot’s and Colonel Syke’s catalogues. The upper 
tail coverts have a strong yellow tinge, anda glistening waxy sort of 
lustre, Bill and legs, slate blue; irides dark brown. Length 43; 
wing 2;°sths; tail 13; tarsus ~>ths; bill at front ;4ths. . 
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173.—S. leuconota.— Ff’. leuconota, Temm., P. C. 500—1.—Loxw. striata, 
Lath. 2— White remped Finch. 


IT have only hitherto observed this species in the Malabar 
coast, and the Wynaad, frequenting grain-fields, open spaces in 
the jungle, and occasionally seen on the road-side, and even 
in stable yards, feeding on various kinds of grain and seeds, 
It lives in small flocks of six, eight or more. Inrides dark brown; 
bill andlegs, slate blue. Length 4,4ths; wing 2,,th; tail 1,5,ths; 
tarsus 22ths; bill to front >ths. 


-174.—S. Malacea. a Malacca, Auct. ?—NVukl-nore, H.—Black= 
headed Finch. 


The nukl-nore so nearly approaches the description of the Loria Ma- 
Jacca of authors, that I shall here consider it as the same. I have seen 
this bird in the Carnatic, frequenting long reeds and grass, by the side 

,of rivers, in the table land in similar situations, though more rare, and 
most numerous in the wooded region of the west coast, frequenting grain= 
fields in large flocks along with the last species. 

I shall here add a brief description. Male,—head, neck and breast of 
a rich black; body above of achestnut brown; the upper tail coverts 
of a brighter tinge, and with a glistening lustre, as in S. nisorza, belly 
white with large central spot and vent black; bill bluish at base, 
yellowish at tip; legs plumbeous. Length 43; wing 2,%,ths; tail L 
isths; tarsus $3ths; bill at front 43 ths. Trides dark eau Female— 


or young ee of a pale cinnamon brown, darkest on the head; 
beneath rufous white, darkest on throat and neck. 


175.—S. cheet.—Lonchura cheet, Sykes.—Pidderee, H.— Small brown 
Finch. 


This plain coloured little finch is found all over the peninsula, 
living in families, and frequenting hedges, low trees in cultivated 
ground, and low bushes on the open plain, or by a river side. It fre- 
quently enters gardens, and feeds on various kinds of seeds. Colonel 
Sykes describes its nest as being formed of grass, in the shape of a 
hollow ball, and that he found in one nest ten wl segs, not much 
larger than peas. Irides deep brown; bill bluish; legs dirty reddish. 
Length about 5 inches ; tail 2. 
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Sus Faminy FRINGILLINZ.—Ground Finches. 
Genus PYRGITA, Swains. 
176.—P. domestica.— Chooree, H.—Common House Sparrow. 


The Sparrow is found all over India, even its hottest parts. It is 
least common on the wooded west coast, and Quilon is said to be ex~ 
empt from its society, as well as from that cf the common squirrel (Se- 
paimarum), two of the greatest pests of most other stations. 


177.—P., jflavicollis.—Fringilla flavicollis, Frankl.—Rujjee, H—vulge 
Junglee chooree, i.e. Jungle Sparrow.— Yellow necked or Jungle Sparrow. 


The yellow necked sparrow is found all over the peninsula, where 
ever there are abundance of trees, but it cannot be said to be a com- 
mon bird any where, even in the well wooded region of the west coast, 
where it is more plentiful than in any other part of the peninsula. It 
frequents thin jungle, groves of trees, avenues, &c.; lives in small flocks, 
and has almost exactly the same chirping note as the common sparrow. 
it feeds on various seeds, grain and fiower buds. Itis said to breed 
in holes of trees. Mr. Elliot says “ also breeds on old pots, and on 
house tops.” The egg is of a greenish white, much streaked and blotch- 
ed with purple brown. I obtained one from the body of a female. 
Colonel Sykes has placed itasa Ploceus, but its habits, as well as its 
structure, and the similarity of its notes to those of the common spar- 
row, haveled me to replace it among the sparrows. Length 53 inches; 
wing 3) ths; tail 2; tarsus ;> ths; bill to front ¢ths; bill black; 
legs cinereous; irides brown. 


178.—P .2 concolor.—New species.? 


I have but a single specimen of the bird Iam about to describe, 


which was shot on the ground in an open plain, along with a 
lot of the Indian Ortolan (Alauda Dukhunensis, Sykes). It does not 
exactly agree with the characters of Pyrgita, having the bill more tur- 
gid, and with the commissure slightly sinuated. The third quill is 
shorter than thgstwo first, and the inner toe is shorter than the outer 
over are less curved. I cannot, however, range It 
ainson’s genera, so prefer retaining it bere. 


one,its claws 
under any other 


Deser.—Of an uniform Kght ashy brown colour, lightest below (al- 
most white indeed at chin and vent), and darkest on the quills and 


: 
| 
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tail. Length 6 inches; wing 3;5ths; tail 24; tarsus rather more than 
voths ; bill at front ,4oths. Trides brown; bill brown above, yellow- 
ish below; legs flesh coloured yellow. 


Genus EMBERIZA, Auct.—Bunting. 


179.—E#. melanocephala, Auct—Gundum, H.—Bluck-headed Bun- 
ting’. . 


I do not recollect having seen the Gundum in the Carnatic. It 
makes its appearance on the table land, about the end of November, or 
beginning of December; associates in numerous flocks, and is very 
destructive to grain-fields. Few of the birds are found in perfect plum- 
age. Length 74 to 8 inches; wing 3;%>ths; tail 3; tarsus 7%ths; bill 
to front +sths. 


180.—£. oriolana, Auct.—Sykes’ Cat.—Ortolan of Europe. 
Ihave not hitherto met with the Ortolan of Europe. 
181.—Z. cia ?—Putthur Chirta, H.—Bush or hedge Bunting. 


Though I have great doubts whether this bird is the E. cia of au- 
thors, yet as it approaches nearly the description of that bird, and 
moreover is only a winter visitant to the peninsula, I think it may turn 
out to be identical with it. 

This bunizng is found only in the more northern parts of the table 
land, during the cold weather, frequenting hedges and trees in the 
neighbourhood of cultivation, also bushy wilds. It feeds on various 
grains and seeds. Found sometimes single or in pairs, at times in nu- 
merous flocks. 1 shall add a brief description. 

Plumage above cinereous, tinged with reddish on the back and rump ; 
beneath lighter cinereous, strongly tinged with reddish fawn colour, 
on throat and breast, passing into reddish white, or pale fawn colour 
on the belly and vent; chin whitish. Wings and tail dark brown, 
broadly edged with reddish fawn; outer feathers of the tail white on 
their inner webs. Irides brown; bill reddish; feet yellow. Leneth 
64 inches ; wing 35 ; tail 2}; tarsus 7} tenths; bill to front hardly 4 ths. 


0 


182.—E. cristata, Vigors.— Sykes’ Cat.— Crested black Bunting. 
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183.—E. sub-cristata, Sykes’ Cat.—Crested brown Bunting. 


I have not hitherto been fortunate enough to observe either of these 


species of Bunting. 
Sus Famity ALAUDIN 4.—Larks. 


Genus ALAUDA, L.—True Larks. 


There is great difficulty in making out the species of this genus 
from description (unless they are very minutely described both as to 
structure and colour), as they are all clothed in such similar plumage, 
and I do not feel confident that I am referring the species I have ob- 
served to their proper places, and therefore wish that my remarks may 
only be considered as an approximation to the truth, till the speciitents 
have been examined and compared at home, 


184,— A. Gulgula, Frankl.—Sykes’ Cat.? 


The only specimens I possess, of what I consider to be this bird, were 
shot on the Neilgherries, where they are very abundant. Colonel Sykes 
says this is the chundoola of India, but the bird which is so frequently 
caged and kept by natives under that name, answers more to the descrip- 
tion of his ‘ 4. Deva’. One of my specimens differs slightly from the 
others in having the tail feathers more acuminated, a rather longer 
beak, and longer wing. This specimen agrees with the measurements of 
Colonel Sykes, viz. total length 6 7; inches ; tail 2 ths ; wing of this 
3 8ths. Of another specimen the tail is only 2 inches, and the wing 
3;5,ths. In both the hind toe alone is ths; hind claw =izths; nearly 
straight. Whether these differences are accidental or not, I shall 
not here attempt to determine. Irides brown, Chief food grasshoppers, 
tipule, and other insects. 


185.—~A chendoola, Frankl.—A. Gulgula, Sykes ?—Aygun, H. 


I do not possess a specimen of this bird, but have seen and cursorily 
examined some living birds lately. The Aggun of India is very com- 
mon in the Carnatic, and also in the Northern Circars, I believe, but is 
rarely, if at all, met with on the great table land of Southern India. 
Having neglected to obtain specimens whilst in the Carnatic, I cannot 
give my minute details regarding it. Its shade of plumage is less 
rufous and more grey than that of the last, or of the next species: the 
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central marks of the feathers also are not so dark, the shade of the 
plumage beneath is greyish or earthy rather than rufous white, and 
the chin is pure white. Its bill too is much thicker and stronger than 
that of the last. The Aggun is frequently caught when young, and 
caged for its song, which is said to be very sweet; it also imitates the 
notes of other birds, but not so wellas the next species. As I have 
never seen the first species (No. 183), except on the Neilgherries, I 
think that this may perhaps be the 4. Gulgula of Sykes’ Cat., but again 
the fact of the Aggun not being observed by me on the table land, 
and being considered as unknown here by the natives, renders this 


/ 


improbable. 


186.—A. deva, Sykes.—A. Gulgala, Frankl.— Cherundool or Chun- 
dool, H. 


This well known species appears to answer pretty exactly to the 
description by Sykes of his ‘ 4. Deva’. I suspect it may turn out to 
be the 4. Gulgula of Franklin, as it appears to be more generally 
spread over India than any of the others. 

The Cherundool is found all over the peninsula, but is more common 
in the table land than below the ghauts. It differs from the two former 
species in its smaller size, and especially in the form of its crest ; fot 
whilst in the two last, the crest is composed of nearly all the feathers 
of the head, bemg slightly elongated, and all capable of erection ; in 
this bird the crest is merely confined to a few of the feathers of the 
forehead, the centre feathers of which especially, are much elongated, 
and partially acuminated, and when raised form a very elegant pointed 
frontal crest, which is raised at will nearly upright, the feathers of the 
top of the head and occiput remaining perfectly smooth. The shades 
of its plumage are almost exactly similar to those of the first species, 
its bill, however, is much stronger in proportion. The Cherundool is 
very frequently caged in all parts of the country, and the bird is kept 
in darkness by several layers of cloth being wrapped round the cage, 
the custom being to wrap an additional covering round the cage every 
year. Inthis state it sings very sweetly, and learns to imitate most 
exactly the notes of various other birds, and animals even, such as the 
yelping of a dog, the mewing of a cat, &c. &c. It feeds on various 
insects, chiefly grasshoppers, and in default of this food on various grains 
and seeds. Irides brown. Length 6 inches; of wing 2+ ths; tail 


2.2,ths ; tarsus about | inch; hind toe alone hs; claw 45010 >this. 
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187.—A. Dukhunensis, Sykes.—Emberiza Baghaira, Frankl, Cat. ? 
Baag-geyra Lark.—Latii 2 Boghaira or Baghodda of some Shikarees, 
H.—Ortolan of Europeans.—Soczal Lark. 


This bird as described by Sykes, is most probably the Emb.'Baghaira 
of Franklin’s catalogue, but as the only description of the Baag-geyra 
Lurk 1 have access to, is very brief, I cannot be certain. This bird 
appears on the table land of India in October. It associates in vast 
flocks, frequenting the bare grass downs, and is fond of damp spots, as 
at the edge of tanks, &c. It also frequents grain-fields, and almost 
always retires to them for shelter during the heat of the day, from 
whence it does not in general issue again till next morning. They are 
so numerous occasionally, that 4, 9 or 6 dozens are sometimes killed at 
a shot, and numbers are often netted in some parts of the country, as I 
learn from Mr. Elliot’s notes. When in good condition it is highly 
esteemed for the table. The soczal lark does not breed in this part of 
India, and quits it for the north in March. Inides deep brown. Length 
61 inches; of wing 4; tail 2-2 ths; tarsus ,°,ths; hind toe alone hardly 


33,ths ; claw about the same. 
Gexus MYRAFRA, Horsf.—Thick billed Lark. 


i88.—¥. phenicura, Frankl.—Reytul, H. of some; Ageea, H. of 
others.—fed bellied lark. 


The red bellied lark, is found over all the peninsula, but is much 
more common in the Deccan, than below the ghauts. It frequents the 
open plains, preferring the barest spots, ploughed land, stubble fields 
and beds of nullahs. It sometimes, though rarely, perches on bushes, 
Its habits are much those of the Larks. It feeds chiefly on seeds of 
various kinds, also on insects occasionally. Its abrupt jerking flight 
has been already noticed by Colonel Sykes. It frequently ascends 
suddenly in the air by a few interrupted strokes of its wings, and 
uttering at the time a pleasant loud whistle-like note, sounding some- 
thing like To whee ; it then descends with a sudden fall, changing its 
note to a low lark-like warbling ; when close to the ground it ayain 
repeats this, and so on for several times. Irides brown; bill horny 
above, flesh coloured below; legs flesh coloured. Length 6 inches ; 
wing 4% ths; tail 2 ths; tarsus ;%ths; hind toe alone + ths; 
claw the same, nearly straight ; bill to front »>ths ; gape ths. 

~ 
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189.—M. Javanica?—Ageea, H. of some, Junglee Ageea of others.— 
Red winged Lark. 


As I have no description of WM. Javanies, I merely refer my bird 
to that species at a venture, but think, asit is mentioned in Franklin’s 
catalogue, it is probably the same. { have only observed this species 
among stony and bushy hills, and low jangly plains in the northern 
part of the Deccan. It is never found on the bare plains like the last. 
It is found single or in pairs, is a wary bird when roused, flying a short 
distance, and seating itself behind a bush on the ground, or perching on 
the back part of the bush, which it does much more frequently than 
the last. Feeds on various seeds. I add a brief description. Above 
of a reddish brown or fawn colour, of various intensity ; the feathers cen- 
tred darker, and edged with lighter. Feather of head elongated, bright 
rufous fawn ; centred with brown ; quill feathers cinnamon rufous, tips 
ped with dusky, tail brown, centre and external feathers edged with 

rufous. Beneath white, breast spotted with brown. Irides dark brown. 
Length 53 inches; of wing 3,2,ths; tail2; tarsus 8:ths; hind 
claw alone ;,ths, longer than its toe; billat front j4,ths; to gape =%,ths. 


Genus AGRODOMA, Swains.—Anruus, Auct.—TZit Lark. 


190.— A. agilis.— Anthus agilis, Sykes.—Roogail, H.—Common Tit 
lark of India. 


Althovgh by no means certain that this is the‘ 4. agilis’ of Sykes, yet 
as itis the most common species in India, J have ventured to consider 
itas such, adding a brief description for the sake ofcomparison. The 
Roogail istolerably common over all India, frequenting the open grass 
downs, stony plains, and also not unfrequently the beds of rivers, tanks 
and other moist places. Jt runs swiftly along the ground, and when 
raised takes but a short flight. It feeds chiefly on various insects. It 
probably represents the A. pratensis of Europe, to which it appears 
to havea very close resemblance, but Colonel Sykes has pronounced 
them distinct. 

Descr.—Above light olive brown, the feathers centred with a darker 
shade ; beneath of a reddish or earthy white; the breast striated with 
brown lines; and a narrow line of same colour down each side of the 
throat. 

My specimens vary in size from 6} to 6% inches; wing 3yoths; tail 
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21; tarsus 175th; hind toe alone ;yths; do. claw (slightly curved), 
nearly 32sths; bill to front 22 ths ; at gape yoths. Irides brown; legs 
flesh coloured. I have one specimen not differing in colour, the wing of 
which is only 3-25ths; hind claw perfectly straight, and the hind toe 
only about @>ths of aninch, Is this a mere variety P 


191.—A. rufescens.—Anth. rufescens, Auct.?—Hill Titlark. 


This bird which approaches very closely the descriptions of the 4. 
vufescens of Europe, I have hitherto found only on the grassy hills of 
the Neilgherries, where it is tolerably common. It runs briskly along 
the ground, and flies only a short distance. On one or two occasions, 
I observed it perch on a tree. I found its food to consist of various 
insects, 

Descr.—Above ofan olive yellow; the feathers centred with dark 
brown; beneath and superciliary mark of a light rufous tinge, darkest 
on the breast, which as wellas the sides and belly are streaked with 
brown. Length 6;‘5th inches; wing 37%ths; tail 23; tarsus nearly 
1; hind toe alone nearly ;>ths; do. claw yoths, fully curved; bill 
shorter and stronger than in the other species. Length to front 54;ths; 
at gape 7°sths. 


192—A, rufula.—Anth. rufulus, Vieill. Ency. Meth. p. 326.2—Chilloo, 
H.—FPale or rufous Titlark, 


As the description of the Anthus rufulus of French authors, appears 
somewhat to coincide with my specimens, I have for the present consi- 
dered them as thesame. The Chilloo of Shikarees 1s tolerably coms 
mon on the bare stony plains of the table land; I am not aware if itis 
also an inhabitant of the Carnatic. It has similar habits to others of 
the genus. 

Descr.— Above of a pale rufous grey tint; the feathers centred with 
dusky, most distinctly on the head, hardly at all on the back and rump, 
beneath and superciliary stripe, pale fawn colcur, whitening towards 
the vent and on the chin; breast very faintly marked with pale brown 
streaks ; a brown stripe runs from the gape below tle ear, and another 
from the lower edge of the under mandible, down the throat on either 
side. The wing coverts are brown, very broadly edged with fawn 
colour. The two centre feathers of the tail are also brown, edged with 
fawn, the external nearly all of that colour, the next to it tipped and 
edged only, and the remainder all deep brown. Irides brown; bill 
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horny above, pale fleshy below; legs flesh coloured. Length nearly 
7 inches; wing 3;°sths; tail about 3; tarsus 1; hind toe alone 2>ths; 
hind claw rather more than ;%>ths; more curved than in 4. apilis ; 
bill to front ;2;ths; at gape “4 ths, 


193.—A. similis.—New species ?—Large Titlark. 


_Descr,—The description of the last species will apply exactly to this 
very similar bird, with this exception, that the centre markings of 
the feathers are still more indistinct in this one; and that the fawn 
colour of the plumage beneath, extends over all the abdomen, vent, 
and under tail coverts. It differs, however, remarkably in size and in 
some points of structure. Length 8} inches; wing 3-8ths; tail 
3,$,ths; tarsus 1,1,th; hind toe alone ;4ths; hind claw ,4,ths; more 
curved than in 4. rufule. Bill at front ;>ths; at gape ,®;th. Besides 
the structural differences shewn in these measurements, this differs from 
the last in the bill being slightly curved, both at the culmen and com- 
missure. Irides brown; legs flesh coloured. I only once observed this 
large Zitlark in an open stony plain, there were a pair of them together, 
and I noticed that their flight was performed somewhat differently to 
that of the Titlarks in general, there being a more frequent flapping of 
the wings, I found fragments of insects in the specimen I then procur- 
ed. 


Genus MEGALURUS, Horsf. 


193.—bis.—M. rujiceps, Sykes. 


I have not hitherto observed this species. 


Sus Famiry PYRRHULINA, Swains. 
Gen. PYRRHULAUDA.—Finchlark. 


194.—P, cruciger.—Fringilla cruciger, Temm. P. C. 260-1.—A lauda 
Gingica, and Duree Finch, Lath_—Emberiza Gingica, Gmel.—Decora, 
H. wulgo.—Dubhuk Choree i.e. Squat Sparrow.—Black bellied Finck- 
lark, or Squat Finch-Ortolan of some Europeans; 
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This curious little bird is extremely common in all parts of India, 
frequenting the open plains and cultivated grounds, and common on 
roads or any other bare spots of ground. Iis habits are quite those of 
a lark. Itis still more remarkable than the Mirafra phenicura, for 
the sudden ascents and descents of its flight, mounting up some height 
by a few flappings of its wings, and then descending almost perpendicue 
larly till close to the ground, when it again rises as before, and repeats 
this several times. In general, it takes but a short flight, and on a- 
lighting, squats so close that, as Colonel Sykes remarks ‘ it almost al- 
lows itself to be ridden over ere it rises.”’ Tt occasionally may be seen 
seated on a house top, but I never saw it perch except on one occasion, 
when I observed some 12 or 15 of them perched on a low tree close to 
a house in cantonment. This was during the height of the hot wea- 
ther. I was fortunate enough to obtain the nest and eggs of this bird 
very lately (in February). The nest is composed of woven thread, 
mingled with some fibres of grass, and one or two small fragments of 
cloth. The sides are hardly raised at all, it was placed ina slight hol- 
low on the open plain near a river, and contained two eggs ofa slight 
greenish grey tint, spotted with brown, chiefly at the larger end. 
Length 43 inches; wing 3; tail1,%ths; tarsus ~Sths; hind toe and 
claw =4,ths; bill to front ths; at gape ;4ths. Irides reddish brown; 


bill flesh coloured, with a tinge of horny; legs flesh coloured. 


Genus HAXMORHOUS, Swains. 


195.—H. ? roseus—Coccothraustes rosea, Vieill. Encly. Meth. p. 1010. 
Ois. Chant, pl. 65.—Fringilla rodcpepla, Vigors? Gould’s Cent. Him. 
Birds.—Loxia Madagascariensis, and Lox. Totta of English authors. 
Tootee, H.—fHose Finch. 


T am not quite certain if the Rose Finch of India belongs to Swain- 
son’s genus Hemorhous or not, but as far as I can make out, it appears 
todo so. It appears to be the species named as above by Vieillot, and 
if so, the name of F. rodopepla must sink toa synonym. The Tootee 
of India arrives in this country from the north, about November, and 
remains till March. I first saw it in thick jungle at the bottom of the 
Conoor pass, busily engaged in eating the seeds of the lofty bamboos 
there. I have seen it also several times in large groves of trees in the nor- 
thern part of the table land. It associates in flocks of various numbers, 
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and devours various grains, especially Jowarce (Andropogon Sorghum), 
and also rice, and in default of these, various other grains, seeds and 
even flower buds, and young leaves of trees. It is occasionally caught 
and domesticated on account of its song, which is said to be very sweet. 
Vieillot says “it is often brought from India alive, and bears the 
climate well.’ It is said not to be vred in any part of India. Indes 
brown ; bill and legs pale brown. Length 63 inches; wing 3;2ths; 
tail 23; tarsus not quite ;8,ths. 


Famity BUCERIDA.—Horn bills. 
Genus BUCEROS.—Horn bill Toucan of residents in India. 


196.—B. Cavatus, Shaw.—Gould’s Cent. Him. Birds.—Garuda of the 
natives of the forests.—Malah-moraykey, Mal.—Largest Horn bill. 


I have not myself been fortunate enough to procure a specimen of 
this Jarge Hornbill, but have seen it on several occasions in the thick 
jungles of Malabar, and in the Coonoor pass of the Neilgherries. I 


take the follow'ng account of it from Mr. Elliot’s notes, who met it in 
the Soonda jungles. 


Deser.—* Back, wings, belly, chin and bar on the tail black ; neck, 
tail, thigh, wing spot, tips of scapulars and remiges white; bill ver- 
milion above, passing into yellow, the lower mandible whitish, at the 
base black. The male bird has the space between the prominence and 
the true beak in front also blackish, from which a black stripe runs 
down the crest of the beak, towards the point, and the posterior ter- 
mination of the prominence is also dusky in the male, red in the fe- 
male.” Length—male upwards of 4 feet; female 4 feet; weight of 
the latter 63 lbs; bill from point to gape in a straight line 10 inches ; 
from point to end of protuberance 133 inches; protuberance 73 inches 
long; 32 broad. 

‘‘ At the root of the tail of this bird on upper side, immediately above 
the vent, is a small sac, in which is a bundle or pencil of short bristles, 
forming a brush, from which exudes a yellow oily secretion, with which 
the bird appears to dress the white wing spot; when first shot the 
yellow colour comes off the bill in considerable quantities, and the 
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only parts of the body besides, that are stained with this colour, are, 
the wing spot, rump, and the small crest on the back of the head; this 
latter but slightly. This yellow substance continued to exude from the 
brush, long after the specimen was prepared and dry. The Garuda 
is sacred to Vishnoo, among the inhabitants of the forests, as the 
Brahminy Kite is in the open country.” 

This Aornbell is very shy and difficult to approach. The noise of 
its wings when flying is very loud, and can be heard a long way off. 
The Malyalum name signifies, I am informed, “ That makes the jungles 
resound,” 


197.— B. Malabaricus, Gmel., Lath.— B. Albirostris, Shaw, Wagler. 
—Dhanesa, Sanscrit.—Dhanchooree, H.—Jbba Hakee, Can. 


This hornbill is to be met with wherever there is lofty forest jungle, 
and of course is most plentiful on the Malabar coast, but even here it 
is far from being a common bird. It lives in parties of four, five, six 
or more, and lives on fruit and berries of different kinds. Length of 
one specimen from forehead to tip of tail 31 inches; of wing 133; 
tail 14; tarsus 2;%ths; of bill straight to gape 63 inches; of protu- 
berance alone 63; from tip of bill straight to posterior angle of the 
protuberance 84 inches. 


198.—B. Gingianus, Lath.—B. Oxyurus, Wagl.—Chakroira, H.— 
Common Grey Hornbilt. 


This bird is spread all over the peninsula, frequenting not only jun- 
gles, but also not unfrequently large groves of trees and avenues (in 
the more wooded parts of the open country). Like the last, it is gene- 
rally seen in small parties or sometimes single. I have generally found 
fruit in the stomach of this bird, but on one occasion I found some 
large insects, chiefly mantides. Length from forehead to tip of tail 22 
inches; of wing 8; tail 10; tarsus 2; bill straight to gape 4 inches, 


199—BS. Gingalensis, Shaw.—B, Pyrrhopygus, Wagl.—Kooldal H akee, 
Can.—Jungle Grey Hornbill. 

I have hitherto only seen this species but once or twice, frequenting 
lofty jungles in the Malabar coast. I found its food to consist of various 
kinds of fruits and berries. Bill whitish yellow ; total length 22 inches; 
wing 83; tail8}; tarsus1_%ths; bill straight to gape 43; breadth at 
base 1-2. ths. 


(To be continued.) 
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II.—Description of a new species of Naga, or Cobra de Capello.—By 
Watrer Exniot, Esa. 


In the beginning of January last, a fisherman from one of the Coo- 
pums near St. Thome, brought me a box, containing a snake which he 
said he had picked up, floating in the sea, a few days before, when fish- 
ing in his catamaram. The lid was fastened and on opening it, he was 
astonished to find a ndg snake. Perceiving it to be of unusual size, 
and to differ from the commen kind in the distribution of the colours, I 
immediately bought it, and sent fora snake catcher, who took it out, 
and displayed it more fully to view. It appeared dull and languid, but 
was roused and expanded its hood. Its great length, the peculiar shape 
of the hood, or dilatation of the neck, and the’ circumstance of its being 
marked with numerous dark transverse bands, three of which extended 
across the enlarged portion of the neck, seemed to indicate it, as a spe- 
cies altogether different from the common sort. 

It may be described in detail, as a species of cobra or naga, with the 
head scarcely broader than the neck, the crown depressed, and sloping 
to the muzzle, which is somewhat obtuse, and covered with 14 more 
conspicuous plates or lamine. The first, forming the point of the nose, 
is semicircular, the next two between the nostrils are sub-triangular, 
the sides rounded; another pair succeeding these are broader and 
squarer. Between the eyes are three plates, larger than any of the 
preceding, sub-conical, the base of the centre one being laced anteri- 
orly, those of the lateral ones posteriorly. The pair behind these are 
the largest of all, of an oblong shape, broader in front, and sloping from 
the middle of the exterior edge,to the posterior end: these are succeeded 
by a smaller broad oval pair, at the lateral junction of which with the 
preceding pair, are two others, distant and divided, which are about 
the same size as the Jast, sub-triangular and rounded. The gape is 
large ; the teeth in the lower jaw sharp, reflex and moderately 
strong, those in the upper are smaller, and forming two rows along 
the palate ; the larger fangs had been removed. The eyes are small, si- 
tuated underand about the centre of the inter-ocular lamina. When the 
animal is at rest,the neck is slightly smaller than the head,but when rous- 
ed, itis capable of dilatation, like that of the cobra de capelio: but the en- 
largement, instead of being broader near the head and sloping as it 
recedes, as in that species, is broadest in the middle and slopes gradue 
ally to the head and to the trunk. It is quite destitute of the spectacle 
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mark, but is crossed by three of the transverse dark bands, characteristic 
of it as a distinct species. | 
The body is round, covered with oblong, oval scales, distinct, close, but 
notimbricate. The length 10 feet 13 inch, of which the tail forms about 
two feet. The abdominal plates or scute are long and 236 in number, the 
sub-candal scutelle are about 84 (?) pairs. The colour above was a pale 
yellowish brown, with a strong bluish grey tinge on the upper parts of 
the body, marked with numerous broad dark bands, in number 64. The 
animal appeared to be languid and weak, as if about to change its skin; 
it did not eat, and a frog which had been put up with it in the box 
hopped away unmolested. For this reason, the colours when in health 
may differ from those here stated. The accompanying sketch was made 
the first day I procured the animal, and I had no opportunity of compar- 
ing it carefully in detail ; for, a few days afterwards, it died, during my 
absence at Guindy, and had begun to decompose before it was disco~ 
vered to bedead. An indifferent preparation has been made of its skin. 
The group of Naias, or Nagas, forms a subdivision of the genus Vipe- 
ra of Daudin (who separated the poisonous serpents with insulated 
fangs from the Linnezen genus Coluber),in the Regné Animal of Cu- 
vier, distinguished as having “ the head furnished with plates and the 
anterior ribs susceptible of being raised up, and drawn forwards, so as to 


dilate that part of the trunk intoa disc, more or less broad.” Buta. 


German Naturalist, Fitzinger, has formed them into a separate genus 
under the name of Cobra. 

The most celebrated species that have been described, are the Coluber 
Naia of Linné,or Vara Tripudians of Merrem,commonboth to India and 
South America, and the Col. Haje of Egypt, also described by Linné 
and Geofiroy. Bothof these differ entirely from the present species. 
Of the Indian cobra, Russell* notices eleven varieties, varying only in 


circumstances of colour and in the presence or absence of the spectacle 


mark on the neck. 

In Gmelin’s edition of the Systema Nature, four varieties of the Colu- 
ber Nara are noticed on the authority of Laurentini,+ a German writer of 
the last century, who seems to have borrowed them from Seba. 

These are—l. WaiaFasciata,Seba, vol. 11, tab. 89. £ 3. 
2. WV. Seamensis, ib. ft: 
3. NV. Maculata, ib. tab. 90. f. 2. 
4, N. Brasiliensis, ib. tab. 89. f. 4.. 
* Indian serpents, p. 7. pl. 5, 6. Parti, and pl. 1. Part ii. 


+ Specimen Medicum exhibens Synopsis Reptilium emendatum, Auctore J, N. Laue 
rentini ; Vienna 1768, 


ay * Ee 5 a fh! 7 
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the last of which is adopted as a new species, under the name of JV. 
Rufa. | 

Onreferring to Seba’s work in the Society’sLibrary,the following notices 
of the Naga group are found in vol. ii. at plates 84, 89, 90,94, 97. All 
of these have the spectacle mark on the dilatation of the neck, except 
No. 1, of plate 99, and No. 2 of pl. 97, which are called females, a sup- 
position that has since been proved by Dr. Hunter to be erroneous, and 
that they are merely varieties of the Col. Naia. Two others with the 
spectacle mark No. L in pl. 85, and No. 4 in pl. 97, are said to want 
the faculty of distending the neck, or to possess it in a very slight 
degree. 

Nos. 3 and 4 of pl. 89, resemble the present specimen in the cireum- 

stance of having the body marked by transverse bands, the former 
throughout its whole length (whence Laurentini’s specific name of fas- 
eiata), and the latter for about 4rd of its length. But both have the 
spectacle mark on the neck distinctly represented, the latter of a more 
than usual complicated pattern. Seba’s description of No. 3, is “ Indian 
serpent with a spectacle mark, elegantly ringed.’ 
“Its whole body, of a pale cinereous yellow, is encircled, from the head 
to the very end of the tail, with reddish brown rings, some of which are 
narrow, others broader. The order which the Creator has observed in 
disposing these rings is such, that three of the narrow rings are inter- 
posed between every two of the broad ones, a phenomenon certainly 
most worthy of remark.’’* 

But no such arrangement is observable in the present species, and this, 
together with the absence of the spectacle mark, and mote especially 
its great size, which could not have failed to have been noticed, seems 

to establish it a new species: in which event it might with propriety be 
named Nava Vittata, the term fasciata having already been appropriated 
to another, though an unascertained species. 


_ * Num. 3. Serpens, Indicus, eum Conspieillo, lepidé circulatus. 

Totum hujus corpus, ex cinereo diluté flavum, tenuibus, partim & latiusculis, annulis,. 
fusco-rubris, 4 capite ad caudam usque ultimam ambitur. Ordo, quem summus rerum 
Conditor in digerendis hisce annulis observavit, talis est, ut bini annuli, latiores, tres 


semper alios tenuiores intercipiant, phoenomeno certé animadversione dignissimo. 
Seba Thes. ii, p. 90. 
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II].—A cursory Notice of the Gold Tract in the Kupputgode range— 
Manganese Mines near Wodoorti—and Flint excavations in the 
Southern Mahraita Country—the Corundum Pits of the western part 
of Mysore, and the Diamond Mines of Kurnool.—By Lieut. T. J. 
NEwsOLD, 23d Light Infantry. 


Gold tract in the Kupputgode range.—Passing recently through 
the Southern Mahratta Country, I was informed at Dirwar by 
Mr. Pelly, Assistant Collector, and by Trimulrow, a brahmin 
youth, whose acqnirements, and thirst after knowledge, do in- 
finite credit to the tuition of the talented president of the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society—the Rev. Dr. Wilson— 
that gold had been lately discovered in the Kupputgode range, near 
the eastern frontier. I determined on visiting the spot, more especially 
as my intelligent friend Trimulrow, who has the merit of having first 
brought to the notice of Government the existence of yold in the 
particular locality of Doni, had not been able to witness personally 
the actual extraction of the gold from the sands of the rivulet, whence 
the specimens of the metal were breught him. Doni, I found to be a 
small village, about two or three miles south of the fort of Dummul, 
situated on the right bank of the rivulet, in whose sands the gold is 
found, immediately opposite. Althou,h the jalgars (gold washers), 
were not at work, in consequence of the rivulets not having been lately 
flooded, I caused some of the natives on the spot to wash two or three 
baskets of the sand in my presence; and, after about five minutes 
labour, succeeded in obtaining five or six particles of gold dust. The 
process of washing has been often described, and does not differ much 
from that I have seen practised by the Chinese gold washers at the 
foot of mount. Ophir, exchanging the conical vessel for a hollowed 
board: after the lighter particles of the sand are washed off, the gold 
dust remains mingled with a heavy black sand (No. 1), most of the 
particles of which are strongly affected by the magnet, and which does 
not differ from the granular magnetic iron ore of mineralogists: others 
are feebly magnetic; these, from their behaviour with fluxes before the 
blow-pipe, and their gunpowder-like appearance, I take to be mena- 
chanite (No. 2), probably derived from the decomposition of the dykes 
of basaltic trap, or the greenstone and hornblende rocks in the vicinity. 

Along with the menachanite, and among the sand in which the gold 
was found, occur comminuted fragments of fibrous malachite; one (No. 3) 
a little larger than the rest, contained an irregularly shaped fragment 
of native copper; which, frem its dark rough surface, | thought at 
first was hematite, but, in endeavouring to break it with a smart blow 
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of the hammer, I completely flattened it. A few small scattered grains 
ofa greyish white metal occur, but are very rare: one of these has a 
slightly yellowish tinge, resembling the argentiferous gold, or rather 
auriferous silver, of Norway. The largest of these metallic substances 
(No. 4), a flattened water-worn button about half the size of a pea, 
having a purplish black enduit, on being submitted to re-agents, 
proved to be almost entirely composed of silver. I should have been 
inclined to suppose this fragment, from the scarcity of this metal 
in the rocks of India, to have been adventitious; had not I discovered 
a grey silver ore (No. 5), ina fragment of quartz shortly afterwards. It 
is by no means improbable that some of the smaller, flattish, grey, 
metallic looking grains may prove to be platinum, a metal which is often 
associated with gold. : 

The pebbles and sand, composing the bed of the rivulet, are derived 
from the Kupputgode hil's, which form the sides of the valley throngh 
which the stream runs, and among which it has its rise, and are ming- 
led with both fragments of kunkar and hematitic iron ore. The sand 
is composed chiefly of particles of quartz, variously coloured, com= 
minuted. garnet, and the metallic sands first mentioned. The sur- 
rounding formation is gneiss, with its associated schist of mica, borne 
blende, and greenstone, chloritic and clay slates; passing, in their up-_ 
per portions, into silicious and ferrugenous schist, with beds of a lateri- 
tic rock. Nearthe base, between Guddak and Dummul, I found thin 
|. veins of a white, sub-crystalline marble in the greenstone slate. The 
_ whole of these rocks are penetrated by, and appear to owe their eleva- 
tion to, large dykes of basaltic trap. Granite, too, is seen at no great 
distance in the plain to the south of the chain. 

In tracing the gold dust to its matrix it will be useful to recollect, 
that where these plutonic rocks come in contact with the primary 
schists, a greater tendency to metallic and silicious developement is 
almost invariably observed, and it is in veins of quartz, ferrugenous 
quartz, and their alluvium, that we find gold to exist in the greatest 
abundance, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, in the Malayan pen- 
insula, Borneo, Sumatra, Assam, the Birman empire, Hungary, and 
both Americas. On the peninsula of India, I have only heard of one 
exception to this rule, which is said to occur in the Madura district; 
where, according to Sir Whitelaw Ainslie (Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 514), 
gold was discovered by the late Mr. Mainwaring, mineralized by means 
of zinc, constituting a blende which, he thought, resembled somewhat 
| the Schemnitz blende of Hungary. The gold washings, and mines of 
| Mysore, near the Baterine hills, discovered by Captain Warren, those 
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around the base of the Neilgherri and Koondah mountains, in Wynaad 
and other districts of Malabar, all exist in primary formations, and as= 
sociated with silica and iron, either in an integral state, or in the form 
of alluvial beds, clay, or sands. The richest gold mines of the eastern 
islands, as 1 have before stated, are found in similar geognostic situ- 
ations, along the edges of the great volcanic belt that passes through 
the Indian Archipelago—a fact deserving of notice. 

I was informed by the natives of Doni, that gold is found in greater 
abundance in the bed of the rivulet of Sottoor, a few miles from Doni, in 
the same range of hills, and I discovered it previous to my visit to Doni, 
in the sands of the Hurti rivulet, in the same rangea few miles to the 
south of Guddak. The sands of both these rivulets are washed for the 
gold by the jalgars. It exists likewise, I was told by an old Hindu 
inhabitant of Savanur, in the Kor taluk of the Darwar collectorate, 
near Chick Mulgoond. In 1837, while passing through the western 
part of Mysore, I found a few grains of it, in the bed of a rivulet, near 
‘Gram, at the base of the Belladaira hill. These auriferous rivulets 
should be traced to their sources, which cannot be far distant, the sand 
earefully examined at every 40 or 50 yards, and the spot, where the 
particles of gold no longer appear, most diligently explored, the sub- 
jacent rock laid bare, and, if necessary, an excavation made into it. 

I hardly need remark that the natives are perfectly acquainted with 
the art of purifying the gold dust by amalgamation, and that of refin- 
ing it by means of repeated exposure to heat below fusion, with a 
mixture of muriate of soda and cow-dung ashes, the last of which is 
sometimes replaced by the powder of an old brick, mixed with a little 
borax. In simply melting gold, borax is added to assist its fusion. 
In the native process of amalgamation, a considerable loss is sustained 
from ignorance of the method for condensing and collecting the mer- 
eury, which is suffered to escape by volatilization. The existence of 
gold and manganese, in the Kupputgode hills, appears to have escap- 
ed the notice of that excellent observer Christie, and also of Marshall, 
and Colonel Sykes, the statistical reporter of this part of the Deccan. 


Manganese Mines near Wodoorti, Kupputgode range.—At the 
time of my visiting the Kupputgode range, I had not seen Dr. 
Wilson’s remarks on the minerals sent to the Museum at Bombay, by 
Trimulrow ; from whose oral account, and from what he had heard 
among the hills, I was led to imagine the possible existence of coal 
among them ; and, indeed, on my arrival, most of the natives concurred 
n assuring me that, there wasa black stone to be found near Wodoorti, 
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called charcoal stone (kolsah ka putther), which Hyder and Tip- 
poo had made especial search for. Led by this hope, though the 
nature of the formation over which I had already passed excited strong 
suspicions against the truth of the report, I crossed the hills by a 
steep and rugged path to Wodoorti, a village in a jungly valley, on the 
Opposite side. About two or three miles hence, in a sort of defile that 
intersects the course of the chain on the north of the valley, at nearly 
right angles, J was conducted to a few half choked up excavations, at 
the bases of some large detached masses of a dark coloured rock, ex- 
ternally ferruginous and rugged; internally of a bluish black hue, 
tough and powdery under the hammer; and some parts, when struck, 
emitting a sulphurous odour. It contains numerous veins and nests 
of a shining foliated mineral ofan iron grey colour (No.5). Some of 
the cavities contained a white felspathic powder, others were coated 
with small stalactitic and botryoidal incrustations of the black mineral. 
Before the blow-pipe, per se, it fuses partially at the edges, with slight 
gaseous extrication, leaving a shining bluish black slag. In the yellow 
or oxidizing flame, it gives out a slight sulphurous odour, and the slag 
is affected by the magnet. With borax, on charcoal, it fuses with 
slight ebullition into an amethystine glass; and, with carbonate of 
soda on platina foil, into a light bluish green glass. When powdered, 
and treated with muriatic acid, the extrication of the peculiar fumes 
of chlorine sufficiently attest the presence of manganese. I was uns 
able to detect the existence of plumbago by exposure to a deflagrating 
heat with nitrate of potash. Hence the mineral would appear to be 
the black oxide of manganese in combination with iron, and probably 
a little sulphur and alumina. 

Sir Whitelaw Ainslie (Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 538), states that this 
metal,—so useful inthe arts in Europe, in the composition of the 
finest kinds of crystal and flint glass, and common bottle glass; 
imparting a beautiful amethystine or red hue to glass, in yield~ 
ing the rich brown tint used for painting porcelain, in bleach- 
ing, andin the preparation of chlorine gas,—is net common in India. 
He mentions that Captain Arthur found it in Mysore. Since his time 
however, it has been discovered by Colonel Cullen and Dr. Benza on 
the Neilgherries, by Major Burney in Ava,—and occurs associated 
with iron on the Himdlayas. I have found it, also, in combination 
with oxide ofiron, in veins in the laterite composing the cliffs at Be- 
dar, in the Nizam’s territories, near the line of contact with the trap 
on which the laterite there rests; in the sandstone of the Southern 
Mahratta Country, between Kulladghee and the falls of the Gutpurba 
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near Gokauk; and inthe primary schists of Sondur, and the copper 
mountain range, in the Ceded Districts. The formation of the Kupput- 
gode range, near the manganese excavations of Wodoorti, is similar 
to that of Doni, previously described. 


Flint pits.——About two miles southerly from the manganese locality, 
some excavations were pointed out to me in the plain, near the base of 
the opposite range, whence Hyder and Tippo used to supply their troops 
in this part of the country with flints. They are of a yellowish brown 
colour, translucent at the edges, tough, ofa jaspery nature, and answer 
the purpose, it is said, extremely well. ‘There is still an abundant 


supply. 


Lhe Corundum mines near Gram in Mysore.-—The Corundum mines 
of Golhushully and Kulkairi, lie about seven or eight miles east 
by north from the fort of Gram. They occur in a bed of talcose 
slate, associated with mica slate, gneiss, and protogine; and con- 
sist of a series of excavations dug in the plain, varying from two 
to twelve feet in depth. The corundum is generally found in a 
gangue composed of white and greenish earth, arising from the de- 
composition of the adjacent rocks, and associated with ferruginous 
yuartz, a poor brown iron ore, ferruginous earth, chert, a reddish jas- 
per, schorland felspar. In one of the excavations, I found a fragment 
of rock salt, and many of the wells in the vicinity are brackish. The 
corundum offen occurs in amorphous fragments, from the size of a pin’s 
head to that of a turkey’s egg. It is not unfrequently seen in hexa- 
gonal prisms, tapering slightly to one end. The colour varies from 
whitish to grey, reddish, and hair-brown. The pieces of corundum are 
thrown out, cleared and separated by the miners into four classes, viz. 
the reddish brown, the white, the chips of both, and the refuse. The 
three first form the articles of commerce; which, according to my 
native informants, are sent down the ghauts to the ports of Mangalore 
and Tellicherry ; and there sold by the contractors to the Bombay and 
Arab merchants, at prices from 12 and 15 to 30 rupees the candy, ac- 
cording to quality. The natives onthe spot, in 1837, told me that 
the mines had not been opened until within the last 8 years, and that 
the corundum is also found at Burkunhully, Kundeo, and Yedgun- 
kul, in the Chinraipatam division: at Norhik in that of Narsipur, at > 
Deysani Curbonhully, in that of Bannawar, at Appianhully, Beygoor, 
Bunnercota, Mundium and Permuty in Mysore; near Guzehutty 
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and Chennimully in Coimbatore, near the Tapoor ghaut, in Salem, and 
also in Cuttack. 


Diamond Mines of Ramulacota in Kurnool.—These mines are si- 
tuated in the Kurnool territory, about 21 miles south of the city of 
Kurnool, in the lower part of a large basin-shaped plain, almost 
surrounded by low hills of sandstone, grit, breccia and pudding- 
stone, associated with the limestone of Cuddapah. The present ex- 
cavations occupy but a circumscribed area, of about 1,000 square 
yards, and are dug in the alluvial soil at the base of the hills. Re- 
mains of old and extensive mines appear in a low adjacent ridge, com- 
posed ofa dark ferruginous grit and conglomerate, and the rock has 
all the appearance of having been blasted by gunpowder. Diamonds 
ofa very fine quality are said to exist in this conglomerate, but as 
they are few, and the labour of excavating and blasting the rock great 
and uncertain, the rock has been quitted for the alluvial soil; where, 
thouch the diamonds are of an inferior quality, they are more nume- 
rous, and altained with greater facility; and, with the most common 
tools, by ordinary native labourers. 

The diamond pits, though not occupying so large a space of ground 
are deeper and far more extensive than the celebrated mines in the vici- 
nity of Cuddapah, at Chinnoor, Avalumpully and Condahpetta. The 
excavations in the rock resemble those at Banaganpully, and at Muni 
Mudgoo, north of Gooty. The geognostic position, the alluvial stra- 
tum of water-worn pebbles and sand, in which the majority of the 
gems occur,—the chert, quartz, and jasper pebbles composing the 
puddingstone and breccia, cemented by a dark ferruginous sandstone, 
—the vicinity of granite and dykes of basaltic greenstone, present the 
conditions under which I have usually seen this gem appear in the pen- 
insula. Kankar is seen, but sparingly. The diamonds which I saw at Ram- 
ulacota, were of an inferior size, and but few crystallized in the octohe- 


) dral form. They had severally the white, grey, yellow and greenish 


tints; but it is said those that occur in the conglomerate, and in a 
spot close to this rock, are generally of a superiordescription, witha fine 
| roseate tinge. The process of mining and washing, resembles what I 
| have before described, in speaking of the Cuddapah mines. There 
were about 20 natives engaged in washing the alluvium when I vi- 
| sited the spot, and while I was looking on a small fragment of dia- 
mond was discovered, which was regarded as a propitious omen. In the 


_dry season, 500 labourers are usually at work, who pay generally a 


4) certain sum to the contractors. The latter I was informed, rented 
the whole of the mines from the Nabob of Kurnool, for about 750 
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rupees per annum. The usual hire of a labourer on the spot is, I be- 
lieve, 4 pice anda meal of rice perdiem. The opening of a new mine 
in the dry season presents an animated scene, and was sometimes 
honoured by the presence of the Kumool Nabobs. 

Diamond mines formerly were worked in the Kurnool territory, at 
Saitancota, Deonoor, and Tandrapaud. They are cut and polished by 
the jewellers of Muni Mudgoo, who have been Jong famous for their 
skill in polishing diamonds, and were formerly sent for sale to the 
metropolis of Golconda, and subsequent to its fall, to that of Hydra 
bad. 

I have the pleasure to present to the Society a model ofa dias 
mond polishing machine, used at Muni Mudgoo, and constructed for 
me there by one of the polishers. The use of diamond dust in the 
process of polishing is thoroughly understood by the natives, and in 
splitting the larger gems they take advantage of the planes of cleavage. 


Examination of the specimens of Minerals alluded to in the foregoing 


paper.—By Lieutenant J. BRaDDocK. 


No. 1.—Gold dust, found in black magnetic sand.—The grains of 
gold, though few, being large enough to form a judgment on, need not 9 
to have been tested; but, on testing them, after solution in nitro-mu- 4 
riatic acid, no doubt existed of their being gold. 

No.2. M-nachaniie 2—Feebly magnetic; in small grains, somewhat | 
like coarse gunpowder. External appearance agrees to the description — 
given of menachanite in Ure’s Chemical Dictionary. It was examined ~ 
as follows. 

Blow-pipe.—With borax on charcoal, fused into a green glass. Fused — 
with pure potash on platina foil, and treated with muriatic acid at a — 
boiling heat, the powdered substance was partly soluble, leaving a dark 
brown residue. The muriatic solution was milky yellow, which, when — 
tested, gave the following indications :— 
Tincture of galls—Reddish brown colour. 
Oxalic acid—No immediate effect : next day asmall whitish precipitate. | 
Ammonia—Copious dirty brown precipitate: next day clear reddish — 

brown solution, with darker precipitate. AS ; | 


Hydrosulphuret of Ammonia—An immediate deep greenish black, — 
changing almost instantly on the surface to white, and passing — 
afterwards into a dirty yellowish brown, which was ultimately 
precipitated. } 
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On selecting by means of the magnet, a few grains more magnetic 
than the others, prussiate of potash, and tincture of galls, indicated the 
presence of iron. Two small grains, picked out from the other grains, 
proved tu be silver. The mineral may possibly be menachanite, and 


may contain titanic acid, but the quantity was too small to be subjected 
to a sufficient examination. 


3. Malachite ?—(and a button of metallic copper). 


The proper tests gave distinctive indications, that copper was present 
in this mineral. ; 


4. Silver 2—This specimen was a button or large globule; it had a 
blackish purple tarnish ; bad been flattened by the hammer. On trying 
its further ductility, it flattened under the hammer, and crumbled at the 
edges ; the crumbled portion had a granular appearance ; globule cuts 
like sliver ; white; on beating in the diamond mortar, it flattened and 
was malleable. 

The usual tests left no doubt of its being silver: it dissolved in nitric 
acid, and left only a little black powder as a residue. 


5. Grey silver ore 2—Crushes easily : frangible; powder not at all 
the colour of the ore, but dark red lilac. The external characters of the 
ore approach near to the description in Ure’s Dictionary, of the grey 
carbonate of silver and bismut)iic silver. As the specimen was small, 
a piece about the size of a pea was examined, and gave the following 
indications :— nes 

Reduced to powder and treated with nitric acid; slight disengagement 
of nitrous gas: large j ortion undissolved. 


A.—This acid solution gave on testing the proper indications of silver. 
A.—This residue was treated with muriatic acid and heat: a part 
was insoluble, B.—The muriatic solution was tested and gave the follow- 
ing indications of antimony :— 
‘Water—The sclution turned milky. 
Zinc—Black precipitate. 
ffydrosulphuret of ammonia—An orange coloured precipitate, 
B.—On this residue, muriatic acid and heat appeared to have no fur- 
ther action. Nitric acid was then added, and the mixture boiled. 


There was still an insoluble portion left. C.—This nitro-muriatic solu- 
tion was examined as follows :— 
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Water— Produced opalescence (antimony). 

Prussiate potash—Emerald green, changing to blue when precipitated. 

Ammonia—White flocculent precipitate. : 

Hydrosulphurate of ammonia— Greenish, changing yellowish brown. 

Tincture galls—No effect : next day settled into a flocculent brownish 
yellow precipitate. 

Phosphate soda—Sligtt white floceulent precipitate. 

Sulphate of vroa—Slight dust-like precipitate. 

Oxalic acid—Muriate of tin—no eect. 


The precipitate C contained sulphur, which was burned off, leaving a 
black residuum, which by deflagrating with saltpetre, indicated the 
presence of carbon in some shape. The residuum after deflagration 
was washed, and 2 or 8 minute globules of silver colleeted ; also another 
minute metallic globule, and a little silex, and earthy matter, 

The small metallic globule was so minute that it required to be exa- 
mined by the microscope, and adinitted only of two tests being applied 
to it. The examination resulted as follows. Colour, dark iron grey ; 
lustre, dull, metallic; streak, a lighter grey of dull lustre ; malleable ; 
harder than silver; insoluble in nitric, but soluble in nitro-muriatic 
acid :—this solution was tested with, 


Hydrosulphuret of ammonte—Which gave a dark green colour, which 
turned into a black precipitate, leaving the solution tinged 
olive. 

Prussiate of potash,—gave an emerald green colour. 


I may here state that two minute metallic grains were picked out 
of the menachanite, No. 2, which proved as before stated to be silver ; 
and a third grain soluble only in nitro-muriatic acid, which being tested 
as for platina, and compared with a solution of platina foil, gave indica- 
tions as follows :— Wee 

Metallic grain. Platina foil. 
Muriate of ammonia.....n0 Change.......ccereeeeeeeee BO Change. 
Old muriate of tin.......dark brown passing to lilac. yellowish oe 
Pxesh. made: =do...:.¢e:, WhaGer, seis tenets ce «ee URLs 
Prussiate seine ee bluish green.........-.seeeeeee lighter bluish green. 
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Tinclure galls..............lightish brown...... .....+... darkish brown. 

Query, whether the solution B, and the single globule from C, toge- 
ther with the last mentioned single grain picked out of No. 2, may be 
considered as indicative $f platina ? The silver ore No. 5 may perhaps 
contam the following substances.—It was picked up in the same locali- 
ty as No. 2, of the specimens mentioned im the foregoing paper. 

Silver. 

Antimony. 

Sulphur, 

Carbon, or some carburet.. 
Platina ? doubtful. 

Silex, 

Earthy matter. 

No. 6. Manganese ?—slightly magnetic. 

Blow-pipe—with borax, amethystine glass. Dissolved in muriatic 
acid with heat, evolving chlorine. The solution behaved as follows. 
Prussiate Potash—Green grey precipitate. 

Anmonia—Brown precipitate. 
Carbonate Potash—do. 
The powder was tried with nitre, but no deflagration occurred. 


The specimens most interesting in the examination were the grey 
silver ore, and the small metallic grains; bat all the specimens 
were so minute in quantity that only a first rate analyst could pronounce 
decidedly concerning the more difficult points. It would be desirable 
that the bed of the nullah and the hills immediately adjoining should be 
inspected more minutely: it might repay the mineralogist, if not in 
pocket, perhaps in the honour of new discoveries.—Captain NEwsBoup 
was kind enough to assist me in these examinations, | 
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IV.—Journey of the Russian Mission from Orenbourg to Bokhara.— 
Translated by Colonel Monretrn, K. L. s., Chief Engineer of the 
Madres Army. 

. 


(Continued from vol. 10 p. 168.) 


BOOK SECOND. 
CHapter I. 


Observations on the Khanats in the vicinity of Bokhara—the ruling 
race in Central Asia. 


The Asiatic people to whom the Russians give the name of Tartars, 
have the nose slightly flattened, the cheek bones prominent, little 
beard on the chin, and small eyes, frequently with a cast in them, 
Gengis Khan, at the head of the Mongols, subjugated the Tartars, 
who became incorporated with his army, and those of his successors. 
As they were the most numerous, the conquerors adopted the Turkish 
language, barbarous as it was; from this mixture of Tartars and a race 
similar to the Mongois, sprang, I think, all those tribes regarded as 
Mongol Tartars: they ought to bear this name, which is appropriate 
to them, and which prevails in Turkistan. 

What difference is there in fact between the features of a Kirghiz, — 
an Ouzbek, a Turkoman, a Kezareh, an EKimah, and those of a Turk 
of Constantinople, or a Tartar of Kazan or Crimea * 

Some modern geographers affirm, with but little foundation, I think 
that the Kirghiz possess the features of pure Tartars, which resemble 
those of Europeans ; but it is impossible to confound the Kirghiz, and 
the other Mongol Tartars, with the Kalmoucks, since they do not possess 
the same corpulent frame, or features so strongly marked. 

The Kalmoucks speak a different language, and have the Tartar 
features to the most exaggerated degree. 

A part of the Kalmoucks who fled from the banks of the Volga, in 
1770, were obliged to remain, or were captured by the Kirghiz; this 


has tended in some way to increase the strongly marked Tartar features, 


which are still met with among the Kirghiz. 
Having on the road asked a man, who possessed ‘completely the Mon- 
gol feature, if he was a Kalmak (that is what is called a Kalmouk), 


* The author must speak of the Turkoman tribes in Asia Minor, for the Turks of 
Europe, by constant mixture with Europeans, have decidedly Greek features, full beards, 
and generally a fairer complexion than the people of the South of Europe.—7Zvenslator, 
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his companion began to smile. On enquiring what there was in the 

question to excite their mirth, I learned that the Torgout Kalmouk, 

having been reduced to a state of slavery among the Kirghiz, it was 
- considered asa disgrace to have descended from them. I then un- 
derstood what it was that had caused a smile at the expense of the 
Kirghiz, whom I had so unintentionally offended. 

The boundary which is generally assigned to Tartary, does not ap- 
pear to me correct: for, under this name, the country inhabited by the 
Tartars of Siberia, Kazan, Astracan, Crimea, and that which extends 
from the Belour mountains to the Caspian Sea; for the Turks of Con- 
stantinople ought to be included in the same race: in Dzoungarie in 
the little Kouldja, five hundred dwellings belong to the Doungani 
Tartars, who are the same race with those who occupy one thousand 
dwellings in the great Kouidja, and who all speak ithe Tartar and Mon- 
gol lanzuages. . 


_ The Tartars, who dwell and reign in the country, erroneously called 
by us little Bokhara (a name unknown to any Asiatic, and for which 
I will henceforth substitute that of Chinese Turkistan), although sub- 
| jugated by the Kalmouks, have nevertheless not become entirely ex- 
tinct; they are, however, more of the Dzoungar Kalmouk, who passed 
| into Chinese Turkistan, along with the Mandchous in 1759. Tartar 
is still the prevailing tongue in Cachghar, Jarkend, Khoten and Ak 
sou. These ther are the countries which belong to Tartary in a- 
literal sense.* 

I do not coincide in the opinion of those who maintain that geogra- 
| phically, Tartary should be regarded as extending eastward, as far as 
the Belour mountains, and to the south-east as far as Hindoo Koosh, 
| which there separates it from Afghanistan. 

In this case, the race of Tartars, who never extended so far south- 
/ ward, would at the same time comprehend, under the denomination of 
| Tartary, some countries which are not of Tartar origin, while it would 
¥ exclude Chinese Turkistan, which is literally so. If in geography 
| we give to a country the name of a people, it should be conditional on 
} such people inhabiting that country. 

It appears to me then, that Central Asia would be a more appropriate 
} name to introduce in lieu of Tartary, since I have found it more cor- 
rect, and more geographical.f 


* I have seen many of these people who speak Tartar andnot Mongol.— Translator. 

+ It is almost impossible to translate this chapter, which is obscure even in French, 
) and is generally the case with the Count’s style of writing, it not being his native 
tongue.—Zranslalor. 
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Central Asia—Division—Appearance—Mounlains— Rivers and 
Streams—Sea of Aral—Murskes— Climate. 


I consider Central Asia to be the country bounded by the Irtich, the 
Altai, the Tarbaghatai, the Moussart or Mous-tazh (ice mountains), 
the Belour (christal), the Hindoo Koosh, mountains of Ghaour, which 
bound the north of Persia, the easiern shore of the Caspian Sea, the 
Oural, and the northern boundary of the steppe of the Kirghiz. 

Independent Tartary is applied to those states, which are stiil un- 
subjected ; in which sense, they belong to political geography, but to 
preserve consistency in any description, | will adopt the name of In- 
dependent Mongol-Tartary. | 

‘The great table land, inhabited by the Mongols, may be called Mon- 
golia, and to avoid confusion, [ will adopt the names of great ani lit- 
tle Tibet, Chinese Turkistan and Dzoungarie, or province of Ily, as the 
Chinese call it. | 

The regions of Asia, which I have either visi‘ed, or obtained certain 
information regarding, are, to the north, the countries of the Kirghiz; to 
the west, the Khanat of Khiva, the Cara-calpaks, the Aralians, or mha- 
bitants of the banks of the Aral lake, and ‘lurkomans; to the east, the 
Khanat of Khokban (called Ferghana by the Arab authors), includ- 
ing the towns of Tachkendand Turkistan; to the south, Bokhara, the 
desert inhabited by Turkomans, the Khanats of Meimeneh, Aukoi Balk, 
Khoulm, Badakshan, Koulab, Hissar, Cherzabés (green city), the 
country inhabited by the Gilles Afghans, or eastern Persians, the 
Kezareh, the nomade Chiites, Chyaanies, the Dervazeh Pagan no- 
mades. 

The elevation of the steppe of the Kirghiz is very low, by our obser- 
vations, the barometer, during a constantly calin atmosphere, stood at 
27 inches, seven and eight lines, the thermometer being at about 8 or 10 
degrees of Remeur. The steppe, about ithe 52 degrees north latitude, as a 
fertile soil, producing forests of pines, birch, and ood grass. To the 
south, the couniry is deficient in moisture, a few fir trees here and there 
met with in some spots of the Olou-tagh, a chain of mountains, which, 
generally speaking, only present valleys, devoid of vegetation, granite 
rocks, and mines of lead. 

In the western parts of the deserts, that is to say, the route from Bo- 
khara to Orenbourg, grass is only found near the mountains of Mough- 
odjar. Beyond the Orsk it is not met with to within 290 verstes of 
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the Oural. Nota bush is met within this space, so that caravans are 
obliced to carry fuel to cook or warm themselves. It is impossible to 
make use of cow-dung except in dry weather, 

The greater part of the Kirghiz steppe, is composed of argillaceous 
plains, slightly undulating and covered with worm-wood, a few thorny 
plants, and on approaching the south, the bush called suksaoul. 

This dreary waste includes some. extensive sandy deseris, the larg- 
est cf which is the Cara coum, bounded on the south by the Sir-deria, 
and the Bilipsk which extends to the north and N. KB. of Turkistan : 
having before dcscribed these deserts, it is unnecessary agaiu to men- 
tion them ; enltivated spots are to be met with, on the banks of the 
Sir-deria, and between the river Kouwan and the Djan-deria; they are 
also foundnear all the towns, for instance, near Turkistan, Tackhend, 
and others. 

The country between the Sir and the Amou-deria, is occupied by the 
Kizil-coum, the soil on the northern and southern extremities is clay, 
- with less admixture of sand than the steppe of the Khirghiz, but more 
& arid, anil consequently more barren. 

Between the Caspian and the Sea of Aral, the soil is generally sandy, 
" water is here procured from wells, said to be from six to nine toises, or 
fifty-four feet deep. A rocky cham of mountains called Kharaghoumbet, 
runs along the Sea of Aral, and from the banks of the Bay of Bourzouk, 
or Koul- Midjar, to the nearest point of the shores of the Caspian, the 
ground is covered with shells, apparently indicating an ancient junc- 
tion of those seas. 

‘Phe eul‘ivated spots near the towns, or on the banks of rivers, are 
merely small patches, rendered fertile by means of irrigation, the great- 
_ est part of this region is a desert, inhabited solely by a small number 
| of the wandering tribes. 


| ‘The vasi plains of Central Asia, are intersected by chains of moun- 


tagl rises above all the mountains of the desert; it terminates the 
' Arghamat chain, running from east to west. Two ranges branching 
||" off from the Oural mountains, runs into the steppe, the one near 
ee: Gouberlinsk, of which we have already spoken, the other near Akto. 
- @araghai, passes to the north of Verko-ouralsk ; this branch retains its 
mame as far as the source of the Tousak; then it is greatly diminished 


4 
“a 


-inheight, and takes the name of Dajabouk-caraghai, after which it 
again altains a great elevation near the source of the Soan-louk, it 
again sinks, takes the name of Karaadir-tagh, and joins one of the 
branches of the Moughodjar mountaias. 


\ 
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The Karaadir-tagh mountains, extend to the east, as fur as the Tou- 
palak-tagh,a branch terminated by the heights of Teke-tourmaz and 
Kotour-tagh, near the Sari-tourghai. Itis worthy of remark that not 
a single salt lake is to be met within the western side of the Atko- 
caraghai, though there are several immediately on the east of this 
ehain. 


The Boukhan hills, to the south of the Kizil-coum, extend to the 
west, as far as the Amou-deria, near Khiva; they then form the chain 
of Vassil-cara, and are well known by that name,and perhaps close to the 
Amou-deria, they are the origin of the Djani-chir, or Lion’s heart, 
aname which is found in Hadji Khalfa’s Turkish geography, though 
actually unknown in Bokhara. 

On the eastern side the Boukhan hills unite with the Koukert- 
li, and apparently only a branch of the Alps, situated to the north 
of Samercand, as well asthe whole mountainous country of Bukbouldouk, 
Sousiz-cara, Koultchouk, and Arslan-tagh, is abranch, which detaches 
itself from the Alpine country, lying to the north-east of Samercand, 
and probably between it and Djisagh. The southern ramification of this 
branch is terminated by the Noura-tagh (mountain of ligh:), which is 
very high, we had a view of its summit from Caraghata, which in the 
month of December, was covered with snow, of which there was none 
on the plain. It will be hereafter shewn, that this mountain favourably 
affects the cultivation of the lands, between it and Bokhara. 


The south eastern extremity of this table land, is the most elevated, 


and from the space between Khokhan, Nissar and Dervazeh, spring those 


mountains covered with eternal snows, of which I was unable to learn 
the names from any native of Bokhara ; the highest of these chains lies 
to the north of Dervazeh, the next in height are those to the north of 
Khokhan, which in the first instance, extends along the road, leading to 
Kachghar, cross it near mount Terek, which is also almost constantly 


covered with snow, and then spreid to the left of the road. Monsieur 


Nasarov, who was obliged to halt at Khokhan, and at Margakhaneh, in 


the year 1819, and who has since given an account of his journey, calls 


these mountains Kachghar-divani; they are joined by the Terek to the 
Ala-tagh, where the Sir-deria has its source. The Ala-tagh extends 


from Turkistan, Tavckhend and Khokhan, to the frontiers of Dz oun- : 


the great horde, called the black or savage. These mountains are call. | 


garie, all the mountainous country is inhabited by tribes of Kirghiz of 
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ed Ala-tagh, which means pie-bald form, some of the summits being con- 
stantly covered with snow, whilst others are brown and free from it.* 
There is a very high mountain situated to the north of Ramit, a city 
to the east of Bokhara. This mountain joins the chain extending to 
the north of Iagnaou, and unites to those of Bokhara; then separating 
into a number of ramifications, the general direction of which I have at~ 
tempted to lay down on the map, between Samercand and Chersabés 
(green city), there is a very elevated chain, which gradually diminish 
as they divide before reaching Carchi. In following the road to Ghous- 
sar by Deinaon, to Hissar, there is on the north side a very elevated 
chain of mountains, which become lower on approaching the Amou- 
deria. Hereafter I will describe the route followed by the caravans 
from Baikh to Caboul, a route, which if accurately kept, would throw 
much light on the topography of these countries. The two great rivers 
the Amou and Sir, water the countries through which we passed. The 
Amou only takes this name after the junction of the Zour-ab or Wahch, 
with the Badakhchan, two considerable streams, one coming from the 
north-east, the other south-east the Amou. These receive the Kafer- 
nihan (name of the infidels), the Toupalak; the Ghouloum majesti< 
cally flows in a bed of from 200 to 300 toises broad, it then divides 
into two branches, and falls into the lake of Aral,after a course of nearly 
1,400 verstes, or nearly 1000 miles. I donot imagine that the Mouhrab 
eanreach the Amou, and it appears to be lost in the sandy desert 
through which it flows. Itis certain that the river of Samercand 
called Kouwan, and also Zer-afchan, is lost in the Cara-koul lake, which 
has no apparent communication with the Amou-deria (Oxus), and is 


distant from it nearly 30 verstes, 


Much discussion has taken place regarding the ancient mouth of the 
Oxus. Some geographers have supposed that the travellers of the 16th and 
_ 17th century, have less expressed what they have seen with their own 
eyes, than what they have endeavoured to reconcile with the frequently 
_ false geographical statements of Ptolemy, and even deny that the Oxus 
ever flowed into the Caspian, though Jenkinson, Bruce, Hanway, Becke- 
 yitch, all state that a branch of this river actually falls into the Caspian. 
_ It appears to me there is some credit due to these travellers, particularly 
/ as Monsieur Mouraviev,*% a colonel in the Russian service, who went from 
& the Balkan bay to Khiva inthe year 1820, himself saw traces of the 


* J think this is a mistake, Ala-tach is literally high mountains, anda very just name 
for them, they divide China from Tartary.— Translator. 

+ 1 have generally seen his name spelt Mouravief’, now a general, and lately employed 
on a diplomatic mission to Constantinople.—Zranslaior, 
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branch, mentioned by the before mentioned travellers. M. Mouraviev 
thinks the Amou, about 160 verstes north of Khiva, turned to the west, 
and divided into two branches before entering the bay of Balkan. 
However itis not Monsieur Mouraviev alone whe has assured me of 
his having seen the ancient bed of the Oxus in many places between 
the Caspian and Khiva, in which bushes now grow: a Major of Cossaks 
and native of Khiva, who was a very well educated man, considered it 
would be easy torestore the ancient course to the Amou-deria, which 
he supposed was too notorious to be doubted. It iscurrently reported that 
this river was turned by the Khivians during the piracies,* of the Cossak 
Stenko-Razin, in 1670; but Jenkinson says in 1559, The Oxus former~ 
ly fell into the Balkan bay, but now does not reach so far, but flows 
into the lake of Kitai, or Aral; all the water in this country is procur- 
ed by canals from the Oxus, which is the reason it no longer reaches 
the sea. 

The general opinion at Khiva is that an earthquake, about 500 years 
ago, changed the course of the Amou-deria. This assertion has nothing 
impossible in it, as the countries of Khiva and Bokhara are very subject 
to these natural convulsions: it is therefore quite possible that the Oxus 
formerly divided into two branches north of Khiva, one falling into 
the Caspian, and the other into the Aral: this, if correct, will reconcile 
the conflicting opinions of geographers on this subject. 

The upper Amou-deria, or Zour-ab, near Dervazeh, is about 40 
toises broad,and exceedingly rapid, till its junction with the Karateghin. 
Gold dust is found inthe sand; the banks are very high and precipitous, 
and the bed obstructed with rocks, over which the stream foams with 
great noise and force. We will leave to Mr. Elphinstone the task of 
describing its source, as I heard nothing regarding it, which could be 
depended on. 

The Sir-deria which has a course of about 1200 verstes or 800 miles, on- 
ly becomes considerable afterits junction with the Akboura, which runs 
near to Tadj or Takht Suleiman, a mountain also called Och. Here its 


+ This river is expressly stated to have been turned by the Khivians, about the time — 
of the Russian expidition under Prince Bekevitch, in the reign of Peter the Great. The 
troops were massacred or made slaves by the Usbecks ; from which time, the Russians 
have constantly hadin view the conquest or punishment of this state. I fully coincide 
with those who assert that the Oxus once fell into the Caspian; at least its principal 
branch. An intimate friend of mine, Budeh Beg, who was in the service of Persia, and 
subsequently entered that of the Khan of Khiva, considered it a point beyond dispute, 
and asserted that, in high freshes, a part still look that direction. Should Russia occupy 
permanently that position, Khiva, I believe there will be no doubt of the Oxus being 


again restored to its ancient bed, which will throw the whole of Tartary open to any 3 


enterprize of hers, either warlike or mercantile.—TZranslator. 
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valley enlarges, and the stream becomes more rapid. Its source is hid 
in the mountains of Belour and Ala-tagh. None of the travellers who 
annually go from Khokhan to Kachghar, could give me the least inform- 
ation on the subject. Many streams fall into the Sir between Khokhan 
and Kodjend ; near the last city it is larger than at its mouth, in the 
Aral; the sandy desertsthrough which it flows absorbing a great quantity 
of its waters. About 350 verstes from its mouth the Kouwan separates 
from it ; this last then divides into five channels,which again unite, and 
form a number of lakes called Aralu-koullar, near which the country is 
fertile and well cultivated. Before the Sir enters the lake of Aral, it 
again unites with what remains of the Kouwan. Higher up it also 
receives a small stream from it, when the riveris full at the melting of 
the snow. This branch certainly offers facilities for irrigation. The 
people who reside on the river assured me both the Amou and Sir are 
fordable at several points; but I have never seen any person who had 
actually crossed in this way. 

They have recourse to different methods for crossing these rivers. I 
passed the Sir in a row boat ; M. Nasarov crossed it near Khokhan in a 
boat drawn by horses, swiming across. Another and rather a singular me- 
thod was told me; the traveller’s clothes are put into two leather bags,* 
which are afterwards filled with air, and on which he takes his seat; they 
are then tied to the tail ofa horse, which swims across the river; the 
traveller being vouyed up by the inflated bags. From what I was told 
in Bokhara, I am inclined to think the Amou-deria is passed in the 
same manner. I was assured that people who cannot swim lie down on 
one of these inflated bags, and paddle themselves along, with one hand 
without any danger; as forthe Kirghis their skill in swimming is of 
little use to them, as they always hold fast their horse’s mane with the 
right hand, swim with the left, and thus cross from one bank to the other 
of the Sir. 

The Irghiz and the Tourghai, the junction of which I witnessed in 
the Tonghouz-khan, are inconsiderable rivers ; in many places they are 
almost dry. They form the lakes of Aksakal, extending to the north- 
east, and the most westerly of which is separated from the sea of Aral 
by chains of clayey hills, in the midst of sandy deserts, making it very 
_ unlikely any subterranean communication should exist between them: 
the distance is 130 verstes. The names of Taraz and of the Talaz are at 
present unknown. 

The sea of Aral, called by the eastern nations Ourghentch, is sur- 


* This is common on the Tigris and Euphrates also.—Zranslator, 
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rounded on the east and north-west by sandy hillocks and clayey plains ; 
on the north-east the banks are twenty or thirty toises above the water ; 
on the north-west are the bay and lakes of Koulmaghour. Near them 
are to be seen the remains of an ancient fortress, a weil of fresh water, 
and the traces of the ancient bed of the sea, extending a considerable 
distance on this side. On the west of the Aral is the chain of Kara- 
ghoumbet hills, very steep onthe side next the sea, but with a gentle 
slope on the other side, and giving vent to numerous small streams. 
The easiest route by which Russian troops could reach Khiva would 
be along the foot of these hills, at the distance of 5, 10 or 15 verstes from 
the sea of Aral. The road then passes near the Aksouat, and the Khodja- 
beg, two lakes about 40 verstes from each other. The latter is about 
100 verstes fram Khiva. It is only after reaching this lake that the water 
of the sea of Aral becomes fit to drink ; the water here changes colour, 
becoming whitish by their mingling with the Amou. The southern 
part of the seaof Aral is full of islands, inhabited by Aralians, a people 
subsisting entirely on fish, and tolerably expert in the management of 
their vessels. They make use of sails; the Kirghiz, on the contrary, 
content themselves with coasting along in row boats as far as Khiva. I 
was assured they never used sails ; being in that respect different from 
the Kirghiz at the mouth of the Emba, who have lately begun to make 
the journey by water. The Aralians are the only people who fish in 
the sea of Aral; the Kirghiz confine their fishing to the Sir. The same 
kinds of fish are probably found in the sea of Aral and in the Caspian. 
We saw at Bokhara a small kind of sturgeon, found in the former sea; 
it was 3 or 4 feet long. I imagine the western part of the sea of Aral 

is the deepest, as its banks are mountainous. | 

There are no marshes in the steppe. The Sir forms lakes from 
overflowing its banks at about 50 verstes from its mouth; some of them 
are dried up by the heat of the sun,and 10 verstes from either side of the 
river are plains covered with reeds. They resemble marshes, in spots 
where the inequalities of the soil have permitted the water to lodge 
every where; else the water filters through the road, without ever 
becoming stagnant. There are, however, places in the steppes where 
the soil is clayey, impregnated with salt, and where a person sinks in — 
crossing, though no water is perceptible. 

The climate of the Kirghiz country is very healthy; almost all 
strangers whoreside sometime havea disposition to grow fat; the air 
is very pure and light ; in passing through we felt frequently the ereat- 
est pleasure from its fresh invigorating quality. Consumption or other 
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diseases of the chest are seldom felt, and the small pox is unknown. 
The Kirghiz, however, who come to Russia, are particularly subject 
to take the infection; as likewise in Bokhara, where it sometimes 
exists. The Kirghis have a great dread of this disease and with rea- 
son, as they generally take it at an advanced age, when it becomes most 
dangerous. 

Itis a great mistake to suppose the steppes of the Kirghis enjoy a 
cool or temperate climate. The heat is excessive, and the clay plains, 
or burning sandy deserts, retain a long time the heat, more so from the 
total absence of shade or vegetation. 

In the commencement of May, the heat had already become almost 
unbearable. Wemoved with difficulty ; all animais had sought what 
shelter they could find, and there reigned a dead silence. Dew is gel- 
dom known at this season, and towards the end of April the grass is 
already burnt up. In the month of June 1821, the thermometer at 
Orenbourgh rose 49° (Reaum) in the sun, and was 27° at 10 p.m. Inthe 
winter it often fell to 30°. The Kirghiz during the summer go 
almost naked ; wrapping the skin cloak round the middle, leaving the 
| back and upper part of the body exposed during the time they are at work. 

To these burning summers succeed very severe cold in winter, but 
are more temperate tothe south of the Moughodjar mountains and 
deserts of the Cara-coum. 


Cuaprer ITI. 


Khanat of Khiva—Route from Saratchik to Khiva—Khanat of Khokhan— 
Wild Kirghiz—Mountains of Ala-tagh. 


It is not necessary to dilate much on the Khanat of Kbiva,* M. Mora. 
| viev, who visited it in 1820, having published a detailed account of his 
| journey. A daughter of Abulfaiz of Bokhara, contemporary of Nadir 
| Shah, married the Khan of Khiva, named Kaip, ofa Kirghiz family, 
from whom is descended Mohammed-Rahim, now governor, who is as 


enterprising as fortunate. He has succeeded in bringing under subjec- 
| tion many of the Turkoman tribes, situated to the south-east and west of 
| his dominions. His power at present extends from the shores of the 
_ Caspian to the boundaries of Bokhara; the city of Khezarist or Hizarasp 


| * Khiva was built after the destruction of Urgung, once a great and powerful city, and 
} Capital of the kingdom of Kharasm, which Khiva now is.—TZranslator. 
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is his southern possession, and the tribes under him wander as far as 
the 40th degree of north latitude; the determined enemies of the Tur- 
koman tribes subject to or bordering on Persia and Daghestan.* These 
Turkomans have rebuilt the city of Seraghs (Seerakees), a town about 
200 verstes south-west of Mawri. 

After the conquest of Mawri, Mohammed-Rahim Khan seized Seraghs 5 
but, not being able to retain it, made it over to his Turkomans as 
a protection to his hereditary states. From the invasion of Persia 
other tribes of Turkomans have been incorporated with these people, 
who were expelled from Mangkichlak by the Kirghiz, and occupy the 
country as faras 44° north latitude. 

The Turkomans who inhabit the shores of the Caspian have constant 
intercourse with Russia, from whence they import wheat and flour. 
They are determined enemies of Persia, and in 1813 sent a deputation 
to general Ritchev (Governor General of Georgia), begging him not to 
conclude a separate peace with Persia, as they hoped soon to gain some 
decided success over the common enemy. 

The Khan of Khiva has succeeded in seducing the remaining tribes 
of Turkomans from their subjection to Bokhara, whose territories they 
now plunder to shew their attachments to their new master. 

The rapacious Mohammed-Rahim is suspected of encouraging the 
plunder of the Bokharian and Russian caravans, and his subjects make 
excursions into Bokhara, but in small numbers, and secretly ; their power 
being unequal to resist that of Bokhara, which is six times more nu- 
merous. In the year 1808 the Khan of Bokhara took Khiva, but re- 
stored it toits prince Veledi-Nassar: he died within a short time, and 
was succeeded by Mohammed-Rahim, wholost no time in recommencing 
his pillage of the territories of Bokhara. This he continues to the 


present time, returning evil for the favours conferred on his brother. 


He likewise attacked the Kirghiz who were established on the banks 
of the Sir, and carried off a great number of prisoners, whom he has 
obliged to take lands under Khiva. Mohammed-Rahim has dug a num- ~ 
ber of canals for the purpose of irrigation, one of which extends 120 
verstes from the point in the Amou from which it originally is drawn off. 

New Ourghendj is the most commercial of all the towns subject to 
Khiva, and the principal mart of caravans; it however contains no 
public caravanserais, where the merchants can dispose of their goods. __ 

The inhabitants of Khiva are composed of Ouzbeks, the conquerors 2 


* There are two provinces of this name, it must bea district of Mazanderam.— # 


Translator. 


el 
B- 
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and masters of the country; Turkomans, part of whom cultivate the 
soil without entirely abandoning their pastoral habits, Cara-calpaks and 
Aralians, Kirghiz, some Jews, besides the Tadjiks, or fixed inhabitants, 
of whom we will speak in the description of Bokhara. 

Though the inhabitants of both Khanats are of the same race, lan- 

guage and religion, the Khivians have not reached so high a state of 
civilization as their neighbours; agriculture is less attended to; the 
habitations inferior; commerce more restricted, and customs more bar- 
barous. ‘The climate is colder, but the soil and productions are nearly 
the same as those of Bokhara, but not so abundant in Khiva; silk is not 
exported and bread generally dearer than at Bokhara. We will hereafter 
speak of the trade with Russia and the Khanat of Khiva, confining the 
description at the present moment tothe route from Saratchik to 
Khiva. 


Saratchik to the wells of Belawli, affurding an abundant supply of 
water—4 marches. 


Some wells are met with between that and the Emba of Djem— 
3 marches. 

Sulphurous springs of Ioutch Kanata—2 marches. 

To Mansoulmas 3 wells and abundance of water—3 marches. 

Here commence the sandy hills, which cannot be passed in less than 
nine days, three of which are in very deep sand; water is found every 
two or three days; hills called Aiboughour—9 marches. 

Near these wells runs a river cut from the Aral, and ending in a lake 
surrounded by sand, no water till within sight of Ourghendj—3 marches, 

This route, which was performed in twenty-four days,was much more 
difficult than the one near Aral lake, which is, however, much longer. 
From Khiva to Bokhara it is 350 verstes.* The Amou is crossed oppo- 
site new Ourghendj, or at Khanka, distant from it twenty-five verstes, or 
at Khezarist, fifty verstes; still lower down there is cultivation for about 
twenty verstes on the banks of the river. The most frequented passage 
of the Amou in going from Khiva to Bokhara is at Koukertli (sulphur); 


the right bank of the Amou is here very steep. In leaving Khiva the 
road lies on the left bank of the river; the cultivation here extends 
about five verstes from the stream. 


The sands commence at Koukertli. 
There is another road by crossing the river at Tchoutchak (Outch- 


-thak) three legged, because these small hills here approach the river. 
‘This route is through many sand hills among which are frequently ex- 


perienced very violent gusts of wind. ‘This is the nearest road. 


* Two hundred and thirty-four miles. 
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At Koukertli water must be carried, for the distance between that 
place and the cultivated lands at Bokhara, which extends to forty verstes 
of that city; indifferent water is procurable at Tcharkoucha. The 
route along the banks of the river has less sand, and is much better, 
but increases the length by 150 verstes. 

The Khanat of Khokhan lies to the east and north-east of Bokhara; 
this country has been greatly increased since Tackhend was added to it 
in 1805, and Turkistan, and all the adjacent cities. It is bounded on 
the east by deserts, or the Sir-deria; on the south Kachghar-divani ; 
on the east Ala-tagh; on the north Kazakli-djoulak and Sousak; on 
the sonth Och and Takht-Suleiman are its frontier towns. The Ak-mesd- 
jid, on the Sir, is very well known by this name, which was given it on 
account of an ancient mosque situated there, of which the ruins alone 
are now to be seen. All the caravans from Bokhara to Petropavlosvk 
pass through this country. I have been told that the Isoun tribe, be- 
longing to the great horde, frequents this neighbourhood. 100 verstes to 
the east of the Ak-mesdjid is Kazaklu-djoulak, a small town upon the 
Sir. In the distance may be seen the northern extremity of the Ala- 
tagh—this chain of mountains in separating from the Sir loses itself in 
the steppe and bears the name of Cara-tagh, from the neighbourhood of 
Turkistan. 

Turkistan is defended by a fort, witha ditch of about fifteen feet 
wide, which can be filled with water. The Karatchik river runs about 
five verstes from the town, and irrigates the fields. The town has 
twenty-two wells, and about 1000 mud houses; it has the appearance 
of decay. 

The tomb of Kara-Ahmed-khodja, one of the most revered Malio- 
medan saints of Turkistan, is situated near a Mesdjid which bears his 
name; in which there is an immense pot, at least twelve feet in diame- 
ter, resting on a stand of cast iron. The rich people dress food for the 
poor in this utensil, which is distributed on certain days in the year. 

The population of Turkistan is composed principally of Kirghiz and 
afew Ouzbeks. 

Tackhend, has at least 3000 houses, and is surrounded with a mud 
wall falling into decay; as are likewise the houses. The buildings, 
though intended to resemble those of Bokhara, are much inferior both in 


construction and materials. There are ten schools on the same footing | 


as those of Bokhara. Canals from the Tchirtchik, which runs about | 


twenty verstes to the south of Tackhend, supply the city with water, , | 


and irrigate the lands about it. 
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_ The territory of Tackhend produces cotton and silk; of which Turk- 
istan has but a small portion. 

The artillery of the beg of Tackhend consists of a few small guns 
{zumbarooks), carried on camels, like the Persians, {In the neighbour- 
hood of the town there are many villages, the principal Djiti-kend, 
Sairam, Karaboura, Tchimgha, Ikan, inhabited by the Ouzbeks; there 
are only a few Tadjiks and no Jews. 

Ihave traced the map of this part of the country froma great num- 
ber of routes. From Turkistan to the mouths of the Sir, from Bokhara, 
Tackhend, Khokhan, Khodjend, Ouratoupaand Samercand. From the 
information we were able to obtain it is clear the Russian map of Ventral 
Asia is very incorrect for the steppe of the Kirghiz; it is however, far 
superior to Arrowsmith’s, which is still more so. In the constructions 
of this map, I havenot adopted the Russian longitude and latitude of 
Khokhan and Khodjend; I have approached nearer that assigned by 
Arrowsmith, without having followed him as an authority. 

Khodjend stands on the bank of the Sir, and it is necessary to pass 

_ through it on the road from Ouratoupa to Khokhan. This the best but 
_ the longest route, a difficult and mountainous country being avoided. 

The desert road leads from Marghalan to Samercand, Khodjend is a 
_ fortress surrounded with fields and gardens like Bokhara. 

Khokhan, situated about ten verstes from the Sir, has at least 6000 
houses, and is little less than Bukhara. Canals from the Sir convey 
water to the city. There are no walls round the town, but the palace is 
fortified and has two gates built with brick. 

Khokhan has four caravanserais, where a great number of foreign 
merchants constantly reside. All the trade between Tackhend, Kachghar 


| and Bokhara, passes by Khokhan. The two countries are constantly at 
| war, but Bokhara is much the most powerful. During the last ten years, 
Wl the Bokharians have taken Ouratoupa, which was formerly an inde- 


_ pendent district. 


) © Omar Khan, the present ruler of Khokhan, succeeded his father, 


| Narbouta, and lives in good intelligence with the Khan of Khiva, ta 
whom he is related, and with the chief of Badakhchan, to whose 


daughter heis married. Marghalan, it is said, is of the same size as 
| Khokhan. This isa very ancient city, as are also Andidjan aud Nae 
‘manghan, 

| Och, situated atthe foot of the Takht-Suleiman, is not so large. This 
isa great place of pilgrimage; people come to pay their devotions at 
| a Small square building situated on the top of the mountain. Tradition 
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shewn on a stone still perfectly red. Itis, however, particularly free 
quented by people suffering rheumatic or other pain; who are said to 
be cured by extending themselves on a flat stone near the building, 
M. Nasarov states having seen the ruins of two ancient buildings, 
under one of which there is a cavern. This is not confirmed by other 
travellers, who likewise deny the existence of columns. ‘This supers 
stition draws a great number of people to Och. | 

From Och to Kachghar no towns or cultivated fields are met with; 
the country is mountainous ; the black or savage Khirgiz wander about 
with their flocks m the valleys of the Alatagh. These people have 
more the physiognomy of Kalmouks than the other Kirghiz, they are 
brave, and their herses said to be as swift as those of the Tcherkes 
(Circassians). 

The Chinese merchants unite in small caravans, and trade with the 
Kirghiz of the Ala-tagh; they come from Kachghar aud Kouldja, and 
have nothing to fear from this small nation. The Kirghiz pass the 
‘winter in the valleys of these mountains, cultivating a little barley and 
millet. The district of Tedi-sou (Yedi), seven rivers, is their favourite 
resort. 

In the spring of I818 they pillaged some villages about Tackhend; 
this incursion was quickly chastised by 5000 of the people of Khokhan, 
who made a fortunate irruption into the mountains. I owe the descrip- 
tion of these people toa Tartar, who was made captive by them, and 
was kept a prisoner for seven years. He informs me there are seven 
of the summits of these mountains covered with perpetual snow, and 
some fir and cedar trees in the valleys. This Tartar was once exchanged 
for thirteen horses ;* another time he formed part of a marriage settles 
ment. He-at last escaped with some Chinese merchants, and remained 
some time at Kachghar; from thence he made his way to:Bokhara, and 
was carried by us into Russia. 


From Kachyhar to Och, this Tartar forded several rivers, and trae. 


velled through a very mountainous country, which was covered with 
snow, though none was in the valleys. There were many very large 
trees, but he remarked neither oak nor firs. ‘The descent of the moun« 
tains was much longer than the side by which he had ascended, and the 
cold very severe. 


Another traveller informs me there exists almost eternal winter on — 
the Terek. There are three routes to choose in passing these moune | 


* I think this must bea mistake; for nine Russian soldiers ‘taken by the Persiang d 
were exchanged by.the Prince of Casbin for a Turkoman horse, which is always consie 4 


dered the most valuable animal of the two.—Zranslator, 


4 
4 
q 
‘ 
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tains, in which the valleys are avoided on account of the depth of 
snow. The first that of Belawli or Tallig, to the north of the mountains ; 
second, by the Terek in the centre; the third, that of Chart to the south. 


Cuaprer IV. 


Kachghar. 


From all the information I was able to obtain, the Bokharians call 
Chinese Tartary, Alti-Chakan, or the six cities,* viz. Kachghar, 
Tarkend, Khoten, Aksou, and the two Ilys. 

Kachghar is a large city, with a Chinese garrison, to which strangers 
enter and depart without difficulty. It is situated ona river of the 
same name, which falls into the Kizil-sou (golden river), which flows 
between Kachghar and IJarkend, a town on the great road from Kach- 
ghar to Cashmere, where they speak the Tartar language. 

From Iarkend, the route lays through the towns of great and little 
Tibet; the country is very mountainous, and the caravans are obliged 
tomake very short stages. The traffic is entirely carried by horses, 

‘ascamels cannot pass over the rocks and mountains. The route is, 
Tarkend, four days journey; great Tibet, thirty-five: or forty; and 
Cashmere, twenty-two. Half way between the two last named places, 
is the town of little Tibet. The river which passes this place is the 
same as the Cashmere stream, or one of its branches. 

_ Itappears probable that the towns, called great and little Tibet by 
the Tartars, are those more generally known by those of Ladak and 
Draouse, or Dervazéh. It is strange that none of the Tartars know 
them by this name;f all the Bokharians with whom I have conversed 
‘on the subject invariably gave them the application of great and little 
Tibet; also the Russian merchants, who trade between Semipalatinsk 
and Cashmere, call them by the same name.{ 


© More properly countries or provinces.— Translator. 

+ The names of great and little Tibet comes without doubt from the habit several 
Oriental nations have, of giving the name of belad or chehr indifferently to a province, 
district or town.—/Vote by M. Jaubert. 

- $ After the publication of this work I met with an account of the travels of a Georgi- 
‘an gentleman, Danibeg, translated from Georgian, and dedicated to the emperor Alexe 
‘ander, from India to the Russian frontier town of Semipalatinsk. I have abridged 
the facts related by the Georgian us much as possible, the work containing no other 
‘matter of interest. 

~ From Cashmere Ireached Tibet, a distance of 200 verstes, performed in twenty days. 
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Between Cashmere and Kachghar, there are no other towns than those 
I have already mentioned. Immediately in their neighbourhood, 
there are a few villages scattered inthe mountains. Both great and 
little Tibet are surrounded with gardens. The houses are of wood, as 
in Russia, and the pent of the roof very high. They are followers of 
the Grand Lama. 


This town is built on rocky hills, among which grow some oats; the inhabitants make 
a kind of paste of this, by boiling it in milk, which eomposes their sole provision. They 
are miserably poor, and the custom exists of several brothers having only one wife. 
A great deal of teais used at this place. The wool from which the shawls are made 
comes from Lassa. Merchandize is here carried on sheep. From here to Cashmere the 
transport is however on horses. 


Note.— Russian goods in considerable quantities might be sold at Tibet, such as silk and 
goldsmith’s works. The Tchabas would readily purchase them. These people bring a 
great deal of goats’ hair from Lassa, which is dispatched from hence to Cashmere. The 
journey from Lassa to Tibet occupies about three months, 

I was six weeks travelling from Tibet to Iarkend; the journey was very tiresome, the 
looseness of the soil, the great precipices, the immense height of the mountains intere 
spersed with glaciers, made a most melancholy impression on my mind; which was auge 
mented by the complete solitude, for these districts are uninhabited. At last we camein 
sight of Iarkend; it is surrounded by clumps of trees, and has a very cheerful look. . 

The Chinese garrison contains about 2000 men; their chief is called Amban: more 
than three thousand Chinese are employed here in commercial pursuits. The climate 
of this town is healthy, but the water is bad. There are no fine buildings; the inhabi- 
tants appear intolerably easy circumstances. In saying the climate is healthy I must 
except the autumn; I never met with any worse. The sky was covered with 
clouds of a singular kind of dust, of which the cause is unknown: it fell like 
rain ; and the great dampness of the atmosphere gives birth to a kind of insect, called 
karbites, by the inhabitants, the sting of which is almost always mortal. When the ‘ 
inhabitants see clouds of the above-mentioned dust instead of rain, they hope for a good 
harvest ; and an indifferent one when they have only common rain. The gale of dust 
sometimes lasts seven or eight days; itis so thick that the rays of the sun eannot pierce 
through it, and at the same time so fine that it finds its way through the smallest opening. _ 

Besides larkend, the Chinese possess Houdam (Khoten,)Gachghire (Kachghar,) Aksou, — 
Douroban and Ily; each of these cities have a governor of this nation. The Chinese 


are very numerous at Ily or Kouldja; indeed the numberis said to amount to above 


10,000. They are very proud and lazy, and spend all their time in smoaking. No inhae 
bitant can leave the town without a passport; andit is very difficult to escape this pree — 


caution, as the surveillance of the authorities here is very severe. It is one of the a 


means made use of by the Chinese to put a stop to disorders of all kinds. 
From Iarkend I took thirteen days to reach Aksou. This Town is not larger, ‘but 


contains many tolerably well built houses; it is situated in‘a valley, and divided'into two | 
parts, the one inhabited by the Chinese, the other by Mahomedans, who keep upacone = 
stant communication with each other. From Aksou, I was three days going to Toure x ] 
fan, a smalland ugly town. As its inhabitants are very few, it contains nothing wore 


thy of remark. The frontiers of the Kirghiz country are about twenty verstes from this — 


place. After leaving Tourfan, 1 passedseveral waridering tvibés of _Kalmouks, Kirghis * 


and Kaisaks, and at last arrived at Semipalatinsk, after a three months journey. 
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I have fixed the frontier of great Tibet in35° 50’ N, lat. and 76° 35’ E. 
long. from Paris, The following latitudes and longitudes I have 
drawn from the tables of the great Oriental geographer Oloug-beg, 
which I procured at Bokhara; and I place them beside those to be seen 
in the edition published by Gravius in 1652; the latitude of Bokhara is 
the only one I have been able to verify, and found correct to within about 
two minutes. 


Table of Latitudes and Longitudes according to the Bokhavian Manuscript. 


Names. Latitude. ae By Gravius. 

mel ° ” {Latitude.| Long. 

Bokhara........ eee ess cls oe OO) | OF2 00 Ta, .| 96 30 

Samercand.........- oeecce ss) dos) 80 16 acocé 

Waren or Ness... 0.0... oes) 39 4, |. O8 4, 1... ne 

Khodjend........ cesenseornes | 41.00) 105 30 1.2.00 2) L100 38 

Petechchit. 2, -.-.-.s0+----- 37 10 | 104 24 

Br ies) 86 gy 1108-45 Niece see) 103 45 

Mae oii, akale e 5 Ss SSN) ores 39 30 | 99 30 

Koubadian........... tee yot 40 | 102”, 

MICRA asso ene we ace sees 37 25 | 102 30 

Khowarezm or new Korkandj .. 42 39 ; 93 45 

Darghana-tach or Korkandj.. 42 17 | 94 30 i 

PRCZANASP.. 0: sicvrce+ pecincvece| 41 5, 95 5 

etthse sce. s eS ecece eeee ne 4] 360 95 99 

USN, scaceossss..-02-:-| 89°30 | G4 95 [ioc Ba, S 

PAHOGAD: oie discs vse ewesscce | 43:36) 99 50 

Ae eis > sc wie» 230. +2 2s 44 31 99 590° 

Ourouchna or Osrouchnah........ 40 5, | 105 4, |... » 100 _,, 

(oh i ee 38 14 | 105 30 |......0. | 100 30 

-Bech-kend or Penkat........-.]| 43 5 | 101 ,,. | 

Biak.or Tounkati. ci. esses 43 25 | 101 ,, 

Ferghana or Akbsekat....+.+++ 43 25 | 101 20 

eoewend:..c25s0+-.--<-s---0-.| 44 4, 4 102 50 ; 

ee vevcesee! 43 20 | 102 20 

‘Kachghar..... ..0+.00- oa =, 44 ,, | 106 30 

Houchach or Tchadj... tess: 42 OU | 10D 4, 8 


The accounts piven by Oloug-beg do not agree with these I have 


) obtained elsewhere; they are, however, so far curious, that this author 
mention towns which no longer exist, and of which no traces even are 
_ left: perhaps, however, I might have been able to give some interest- 

ing information concerning the ruins of these towns and the history 
_ of their destruction, had opportunities occurred of consulting Bokhari- 
_ ans possessed of more intelligence than those that fell in my way. From 
-Kachghar to Semipalatinsk, the journey occupies fifty-five days, twelve 


of which are to Askou, and twenty-five to Kouldja. 
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We are informed in the excellent work by M. Ritter, that the 
easiest passage among the mountains to the north of Kachghar is neat 
Aksou. I ascertained the truth of this statement; nevertheless the ca- 
ravans always go round, and have good reasons for taking another roade 

In going from Kouldja to Aksou they keep near the Chinese frontier, 
beeause they are sure of not being pillaged. In the same way, the 
earavans from Khiva, when they go to Orenbourg, pass by Saratchbik or 
Saratchikova, and afterwards keep along by the Oural, instead of going 
from Khiva to Orenbourg by crossing the steppe of the Khirghiz. 

From Kouldja to Semipalatinsk, the widest river is the Alaghouz; it 
flows to the north of the Tarbaghatai hills; the highest mountains are 
the Tehoulk-caraghai, 100 verstes from Kouldja; it takes two days te 
cross them. 

There are two Kouldjas, the great and little; both situated on the 
Ily, and about forty verstes from each other. The caravans pass by 
litte Kouldja, which lies to the north of the other. It is a fort with. 
out the slightest resemblance to those of Bokhara. It is more like an 
European fortification, having projecting angles and a species of 
bastion: a gun fives at sun-set, and the gates are immediately closed. 
The governor of the place has the title of Dziangghioun, and the police 

master that of Kalatai. Three Kirghiz and five Chinese had been be- 
headed for various crimes in the course of three months. Near the 
temples are idols of different sizes, made of clay, with embroidered 
dresses, and their hands folded over the stomach. Inside the temples 
the idols are generally of gold, enclosed in glass cases; bread is 
placed before them. 

Kouldja, inthe Chinese Dzoungarie, is defended by a garrison of 
about 10,000 T'chanpan, or Chinese foot soldiers. This town has six 
gates, and contains about 9000 houses, built of mud or wood. There 
are also some built of stone, and they all have roofs like Russian 
houses. Kouldja is not surrounded by fields; there are half a dozen 
villages inhabited by Chinese, at about thirty verstes from the town. 

The Talku mountains are covered with magnificent forests, which 
supply Kouldja with wood. Generally speaking, the Kalmouks in this. 
country are wandering tribes; a few have takea service under the 
Chinese, but in general there are very few with fixed occupations. 

Besides the Dounganu-Tartars, a great number of Chinese are found 
at Kouldja: they are distinguished from the Kitaizi, or black ies 
whose women have small feet 

Near Kouldja the Ily is hardly more than 100 feet wide, and it may 
be forded in most places. 
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Khanats of Hissar, Koulab, Ramid and Badakhchan— The Ghaltchas— 
Gold found in the Derwazeh river—The Siah-pouches—Khanats of 

_ Chersabés.—Itinerary from Bulkh to Caboul, and from Bohkhara to 
Herat. 


We have now to consider the countries situated to the south and west 
of Bokhara. We find the Mahomedan Khanats of independent tribes, 
who profess the religion of the false prophet, and others who do not 
believe in him, and are called by the Mahomedans infidels; all their 
people inhabit a mountainous country. 

The richest of these states is the Khanat of Hissar. The Khan 
resides in the city of the same name as the province; it is siiuated 
about fifteen verstes to the west of the banks of the Saridjoui, or 
Kafer-nihan. He is father-in-law of the Atalik; and the faithful 
ally of the Khan of Bokhara. 

The town of Hissar contains about 3000 honses; itis situated ina 
well cultivated valiey, abounding in pasturage ; almost all the inhabitants 
of this country are Ouzbeks, but a few Tadjiks are found in it, most of 
them very rich It is said that the Ouzbeks sometimes vring millet to 
the market; and, if they are unable to sell it, thev throw it away, to 
save themselves the trouble of carrying it home. They possess consis 
derable flocks, and are, to a certain degree, in easy circumstances, 

The towns depending on the Khan of Hissar, are Deinaou, the most 
considerable after Hissar; Saridjoai, Toupalak, Regar or Reg-ara, Ca- 
ratagh, Dechtaband, Tchockmazar and Khodja-Taman. At the inst 
place there is the tomb ofa saint highly revered by the Mahomedans. 

Ramid, 160 verstes north of Hissar, is a pretty large town; its 
khan commanils the services of 10,000 menin his excursions. Oue of 
the highest mountains in the country rises near Ramid. 

Koulab, containing about 3,000 houses, is to the east of Hissar, on 
the road from Bidakhchan to Khokhan; it is independent. Ail these 
| towns are inhabited by Ouzbeks, of whom a great number are agricultu- 
t ‘ists. 

The khan of Abi-gherm is often at war with that of Hissar. 

Tothe south of all these towns is the Khanat of Badakhchan; its 
7 capital, which bears the same name, but which is also known by that 
i of Feizabad, is situated on the banks of the Badakhchan, which falls 
| into the Amou, It is one of the most important Khanats of this quar- 
te, though it furnishes no articles for commerce that I am acquainted 
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with, except lapis-lazuli; besides it is not on any of the great come 
mercial roads. * 

To go to Cashmere from Badakhchan, the route lays either through 
Kachghar or Peiehawer,t which appears to indicate that the mountains 
which separate Badakhchan from Cashmere are impassable. 

In the mountainous country east of Bokhara and north of Hissar, are 
found the Ghaltchas, a poor but independent people, professing the 
Mahomedan religion, of the Sunnie sect. Russian travellers give them 
the name of Eastern Persians, and they know no other language; their 
features differ much from those of the Tadjiks, and are even of a dark 
er complexion than the Arabs of Bokhara. They inhabit miserable 
cabins in the valleys, are all cultivators, possess some cattle and very 
few horses. 

Matcha and Ignaou are towns inhabited by the Ghaltchas, and situ- 
ated to the north of Khokhan. A great number of Ghaltchas frequent 
this place, to exchange their goods for what they require. 

This people extend further and further into the mountains, which are 
at present little known. Beyond is the country of the Kafirs, who 
they represent as a savage and barbarous race. 

After passing Karateghin no more Mahomedans are met with. The 
inhabitants of this town are, however, not barbarous; the redoubtable 
Kafirs dwell in Calei-khoum, called also Derwazeh, and situated ona 
river of the same name. The country between Hissar and Derwazeh 
is So mountainous, that it is often necessary to lead the horses by the 
bridle. The roads are excessively narrow; and the precipices very 
steep, at the bottom of which the Derwazeh rolls with a thundering 
stream. Gold is found in the sands of the Derwazeh. For carrying 
water, skins are generally used in Bokhara, which preserve the form of 
the animal to which they once belonged. Those of sheep or wild goats 
are considered the best. They are filled by an opening left at what. 
was the neck of the animal. The Bokharians tie the water-skin toa 
rope, and throw them into the Derwazeh; the violence with which it 
runs soon fills the skins with mud, sand, and some gold; which last it 
is afterwards easy to separate from the mud by washing; but as it ig 
never without alloy, its relative price to that of pure gold is as 18 to 21. 
This custom may serve to elucidate a passage in Herodotus, where he 
describes the means used by the Indians to obtain gold from sand. 


* There is a route through Badakhchan to Cashmere and Tibet, not through Cashghar 


or Chinese Tartary.—TZranslator, 
+ A third road ag I before mentioned ascends the Oxus to its source, and goes by Juduck, 
— Translator. 


. 


S| 
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To the south and the east of Badakhchan are found the Siknans or 
Siah-pouches, a half wild, wandering, people. They are not Mahomes 
dans; are clothed only in the skins of black sheep, and their name, 
which signifies black clothing, is derived from their dress. Their 
country lies in the direct road from Khoulm to Peichawer. It is then 
necessary to pass by Tchetrar, their principal town, by Koundouwz, and 
through such a mountainous country, that the roads are almost ime 
practicable; and for that reason this road is very seldom taken. The 
‘khan of Badakhchan is constantly at war with this people, and prison- 
ers then taken are sold by the merchants of Badakhchan at Bokhara. 

There is an independent Khanat in Bokhara, Chersabés, or Chehri- 
sebz, socalled after its principal city, which is situated ona river of 
the same name. It is the same as the Kachka, which passes by Carchi, 
one of the largest towns of Bokhara. This river has several times pre-e 
served the independence of the Khanat of Chersabés, became, by means 
_ of dams, the whele country surrounding the city and fortress may be 

laid under water, which effectually prevents the Bokharians from 
taking possession of it; besides this the Ouzbeks of Chersabés are 
celebrated for their courage. 
| % This Khanat, which had been joined to Bokhara by Mohammed-Ra- 
| & him khan, separated itself again from it at the death of that prince. The 
loss of this territory must have been sensibly felt by Bokhara, for it is 
t rich in various “productions, and a river runs through its whole length. 
- Very good cotton and roots for dying are sent from thence to Bokhara, 
and they receive in exchange iron, leather and other merchandize from 
Russia. 
| _ Thekhan of Chersabés can bring into the field an army, or rather 
ra levée en masse, of about 20,000 men. 
| 7 The cities dependent on him, are Kitab and Douab, two fortresses, 
\z Djaouz, Pitahaneb, lakabak and Outakourghan. Chersabés is besides 
\@ deserving of attention from the circumstance of its having been built 
Hy ‘ on the site of the village of Kech, the birth place of the famous Timoure 
| I will now lay before the reader two routes; one from Balkh to 
z Caboul, the other from Bokhara to Herat—and will add a few words 
is “concerning the Khanats through which the roads lie, which will com- 
prise all the information I was able to attain relative to the Khanats 
it ying round Bokhara. 
. Nothing is more variable than the limits of a Khanatin Asia; for 
s Wescmple, Balkh, which is probably the ancient Bactra, belonged to an 
ae independent khan; the shah of Afghanistan dispossessed him of it 
* about fifteen years ago; but Kilitch-atia-khan, of Balkh soon recovered 
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his independence; and, at his death, in 1820, he recommended his two 
sons to the khan of Bokhara. 

In the following year, Kataghan, chief of the tribe of Ouzbeks of 
Tchehlminar (forty towers), made incursion upon the territory of the 
two youths, and drove them out. Upon this the khan of Bokhara 
dispatched a force of 12,000 men against Kataghan, and forced him to 
take shelter in the fort of Balkh, where they hoped soon to take him 
prisoner; affairs were in this state when I left Bokhara. 

In going from Balkh to Caboul, the first day’s halt is at the tomb of 
the shah Merdan; where there is asmall hillock. Thesecond stage is to 
Khoulm, an independent town; when it belonged to the Afghans, a 
duty of two and a half per cent was exacted upon all the merchandizes 
belonging tothe caravans that passed by; the same duty was also 
levied at Balkh and at Bamian. , | 

After Kilitch-Ali, khan of Khoulm, had thrown off the yoke of the 
Afchans, he no longer levied any tax upon travellers. A Mahomedan 
law forbids all persons who cannot keep a standing force of 12,000 
armed men to receive any other tributes than the zekat and the 
ghar chour; and consequently does not permit them to tax travellers, 

The son of Kiliteh-Ali, whose religious scruples were less than his 
father’s, re-established the duties. He died about three years since. 

It is said that five rivers unite at Khoulm and forma cascade. The 
Khoulm river falls into the Amou. I have been assured that the city 
of Khoulm, properly so called, has been entirely destroyed, and that the _ 
town now bearing that name is the one formerly called Tachkourghan, — 
about sixty five verstes from Balkh. ‘ | 

Itisa day’s journey from Khoulm to the fort of the Aibek. The 
road lies along the river of Khoulm, which rises in the country of the a 
Douab, at the distance of about four day’s journey. The banks of this be 
river are covered with fields and gardens. . 

A river rises in the country of Feizabad, which talls into the Khoulm ~ 
near Aibek. a 

The distance from Aibek to the Douab is reckoned at fifty-six verstes; _ 
from Aibek begins the magnificent valley of Arizandan, full of gardens; 6 
and eleven verstes farther is the town of Serbagh. P 

After a journey of twelve verstes from Eiba, we arrive in Ghourram; 
a country filled with villages, and very thickly peopled. By following ; 
the source of the Khoulm river, the road lies through a valley, which 
becomes very narrow at fifteen verstes from Ghourram, near Roni; : | 
close to this village the road turns to the left, to Douab, at the distauadl 
of about forty verstes. 7 


Here it is necessary to cross the mountain of Carakoutal, whick il 
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occupies half aday. From this several small fortresses, or villages. 
surrounded with water, are passed; and the inhabitants furnish provi- 
sions to the caravans. These castles are known by the name of Mader. 
Eight verstes farther are other fortified villages, called Kameder, and 
surrounded by fields and vineyards. They are supplied with water by 
the sources of the Enden, lying just to the south of these forts. Half 
a day’s march from Kameder brings the travellers to Saikan; after 
having crossed a very high mountain called Nalifarch. At tw enty 
verstes from Saikan rises the mountain of Agrabad; the fortress 
of the same name lies at its base. This country is rich and well cul- 
tivated, possessing mines of copper, silver, and gold. The shepherd 
there mounts guard; that is to say, all the inhabitants are soldiers; in 
spite of which, they have been unable to maintain their independence, 
for the fort has successively been subject to the shah of Afghanistan, 
and the khans of Koulm, shewing the possessions of the latter to be 
sometimes of great extent. 
Beyond Agrabad there are some small hills, and after passing them, 

and travelling 20 verstes, we reach Bamian, avery ancient city, containing 
_ about 20,000 inhabitants, and surrounded by numerous villages. In the 
: neighbourhood are many rivers, and grottoes, containing sculptured 
| figures ; and on the summit ofa neighbouring mountain, there are two 
_ statues of prodigious magnitude. 
Iwas assure’ each of them was 20 toises in height, and a Hindoo 
_ told me one of them was a representation of their god Rama. These 
colossal statues have long been celebrated in Europe, and are still in 
existence. A Cashmeriantold me gravely that the shah Merdan (pro- 
_ bably the one buried between Balkh and Khoulm), had killed a dragon 
that had long inhabited the summit of one of the Bamian hills, and that 
i ‘the tears which fell from the eyes of the monster gave rise to the streams 
"| which have ever since watered Bamian. 
e The couniry is defended by 56 forts. A ruined town, called Mouja, 


iy Choutour-Gherdan, the highest mountain between Balkh and Caboul. 
_ The traveller then reaches Kalou, a fort in the midst of mountains, 
and peeing about 200 houses’; nine NCS farther he parses the fort 


F ® The city of Bamian was destroyed in 1221 by the Mongols, who massacred all the ine 
" hhebitants ; for this reason they gave this city the name of ‘‘ dwelling of sadness,’* 
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Jt is afterwards necessary to travel 40 verstes, through a mounta- 
inous country, to reach the three forts of Bikala, or Gherdan-Divani ; 
after half a day’s journey, through a gently undulating country, 
the sources of the Ser-tehechmeh* are attained. They form a 
large basin, and the oriental travellers, who are all lovers of the mare 
vellous, record that it is inhabited by miraculous fishes, with pearls in’ 
their noses, and which oceasion the death of any person attempting to 
catch them. This is the real frontier of Afghanistan ; Caboul is at the \ 
distance of nine farsahks, or about seventy verstes. 

This route was communicated to me by a merchant, who had travelled 
at least thirty times from Bokhara to Caboul; it shews the distance 
from Balkh to this last town to be 392 verstes, and it takes the caravans 
twelve days to perform the journey. The Ouzbeks extend along this 
route beyond Bamian. The mountainous country just before reaching 
Gherdan-Divani is inhabited by Kezareh; and after passing this for- 
tress the country of the Afghans commences. 

I shall only detain the reader by a few words regarding the princes of 
Afghanistan. Kamran, governor of Herat, is the son of Mahmoud 
Sbah; this latter was king of the country and had a vizier named 
Fatih-khan, a man belonging to one of the principal families, and had 
seventeen brothers, the eldest of whom Mehemed-Azim-khan was 
governor of Cashmere. 

Kamran, jealous of the power of his vizier, induced him to come to 
Herat, and then put him to death. This atrocious action, which took 
place in 1819, was the signal of a general revolt in favour of the fas — 
mily of the vizier. 

Mahmoud, forced to fly from Caboul, tovk refuge at Herat, having 
there established a state independent of Afghanistan, Mehemed-Azim- 
khan hastened to Caboul, installed himself there as prime vizier, and — 
left nothing but the empty title of shah toa relation of Mahmoud-— 
khan. 

Perhaps the English are not altogether ignorant of these internay 


dissensions, which greatly weaken Afghanistan; on the other hand, its e 


inhabitants, divided into parties, might easily fall into the hands of the 
shah of Persia, and under him become a formidable and powerful 
neighbour to Hindoostan.+ 


* In Persian Sir-aheshma or head of the springs.— TZrans/ator. 

+ Itis singular that two of the members of General Yermaloff’s mission should have 
almost immediately on his return been despatched into Tartary; General Nigirey q — 
Greek and Turkish interpreter to Bokhara; also Captain (now general) Mouravieff to — 
Khiva, who both point out this as a route by Which the British in India might ke 
threatened, if not attacked.—Translator, 
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The Seiks took advantage of the absence of Mehemed-Azim-khan to 
possess themselves of Cashmere, and this gallant people now reign in 
the beautiful valley of Sirinaghor. 

The route usually pursued from Bokhara, to the city of Herat, con- 
taining about 4000 houses, passes by Kirki upon the Amou and by Ankoi, 
The country along this route is only cultivated to the distance of 
twenty-five verstes from Bokhara. The steppe there commences, in 
which the Kirghiz who accompanied us graze their camels. 

After having travelled about 150 verstes, we passed Carchi on the 
left, and arrived at Kirki. The principal routes from the Amou to 
Herat pass by this place, and Tchardjoui: double the extents of sandy 
plain is crossed by taking the road from Tchardjoui to Mawri, or Meer, 
as in going by Aukoiand Kirki, a small fort, containing 100 ele 
and surrounded by a wall with battlements and a ditch. 

It is said that the Amou at this spot is more than 200 toises broad» 
and four or five deep; its banks are rocky, very steep, and about three 
or four toises high. 

Ankoi is a large and independent town, containing about 4000 houses, 

inhabited by asmall number of Ouzbeks and few Tadjiks, anda great 
many Arabs. 
_ A small river runs by this city; it dries upin the summer, and the 
inhabitants are obliged to dig wells to procure water. Ankoi is about 
100 verstes from Balkh, and 120 from Kirki. From Ankoito Meimaneh 
| the distance is about eighty verstes. There are a few villages in this 
road, Meimaneh is a town containing about 1000 houses, and inhabited by 
Ouzbeks, who resume their wandering habits during the summer sea- 
son; they are confirmed robbers, pillaging the caravans; and are fre- 
quently at war with their neighbours, make incursions into Khorassan, 
and carrying their prisoners to the slave market at Bokhara. 

Beyond Meimaneh and as far as Herat, the country is mountainous ; 
_ but contains some roads practicable for artillery. From Meimaneh they 
count about sixty verstes, to Mourghab, a river six toises wide, whose 
® banks are rocky. It is only on the banks of this river that some willow 
| and poplar trees are ever found; on all the rest of the route there are 
|" nothing but bushes and pistachio trees, the latter in great abundance: 
‘The Eimaks and the Ialountouches wander among these mountains, 
. and along the side of the Mourghab; they are Mahomedans of the Sun- 
nie sect, and speak Persian; their features more resemble those of the 

-Tartars than the Ouzbeks; they inhabit about 3000 felt tents, or kibitkas 
and are greatly addicted to pillage. Ifa small caravan has occasion to 
| pass through this country, itis necessary to obtain the protection of one 
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of the chiefs, and he will then accompany the travellers, and serve 
them both asa guide and protector. About 30 verstes beyond the Mowe 
ghab, the route passes to the left of Mawroutchak, a town about 180 
verstes from Mawri. From the banks of the Mourghab to Herat is only 
fifty verstes; according to the distances laid down in this route Herat 
is 310 verstes from Kirki. 

Among the people inhabiting the neighbourhood of Bokhara, of whom 
I have spoken, it is possible there are some unknown, in which case I 
shall have attained my object, if I have contributed any thing to the 
geographical information, though not complete,to that already possessed, 
concerning these distant countries. 


V.—On the advancement of Geological Science in India.— By Capiain 
J. CAMPBELL, Assistant Surveyor General. 


In the study of the fossiliferous and stratified formations of Europe, 
considerable progress has been made of late years; but, eclipsed by this 
fascinating employment, the study of the primary rocks has been almost 
quite neglected. Dr. Boase remarks* ‘that, with the exception of Dr. 
**Macculloch, no geologist of note, in this country, his published any 
‘‘ minute, and descriptive details concerning the primary rocks; all 
‘«‘ have been absorbed in the pursuit of the wonderful and fascinating 
“knowledge unfolded by the fossiliferous strata.” The same author 
remarks that Professor Sedgwick has pointed out the necessity of atten- 
tion to the study of the primary rocks, and that De La Beche is enga- 4 
ged in the examination of Devonshire. The Islands of Great Britain ) 
afford but few opportunities for the study of primary geology, the tracts — : 


are few and confined, and it may be even doubted if there is any forma- __ 


tion of true granite, or formation in which granite prevails. Even in 
the rest of Europe, where the primary rocks prevail, the climate im- 
pedes, in a great measure, any proper examination. In the absence of 
a sufficient collection of facts, on which to base a theory, the conse- 
quence has been, that authors have promulgated various conflicting Sys 
tems. One supposes the stratified primary rocks to have been formed 
by aqueous action from the debris of the unstratified rocks; another, 
that the stratified primary rocks are of aqueous origin, and of prior for- 


mation to the unstratified, by which they have been metamorphosed and j J 


indurated. And lately Dr. Boase produces plausible evidence of both — 
stratified, and unstratified being of contemporaneous origin. 


* Treatise on Primary Geology, 1834, 
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The peninsula of India presents a vast field for the study in question, 
where the formations, of enormous magnitude, extend sometimes for 50 
miles, presenting to view the same kind of rock, until its peculiarities 
and varieties can no longer be overlooked. Compared with this vast 
field, the primary formations of Great Britain and even of Europe sink 
into insignificance, and we require nothing but energy and application, 
to collect the necessary knowledge, and possibly to unravel the law 
by which the formation has been aggregated. Towards the point of the 
peninsula, it appears that granite is the prevailing rock, without any 
kind of schist or stratified rock to conceal it from our view. As we ads 
vance northward, we find the surface clothed with schists, limestones, 
and trappean rocks; and, possibly, to the extreme north, the secondary 
rocks may prevail, indeed we know them to be fossiliferous. But of 
this vast continent, we know comparatively little. With the exception 
of a very few, but excellent, papers, giving minute descriptions of small 
patches, we have no datato turn to. We hear of mines of the common 
metals, and of diamond mines, &c. but generally the mineralogy has 
been entirely neglected. We know nothing of the probable metallic re- 
sources of the country; and of the metals rare and scarce in Kurope, we 
have not once any mention, though I have reason to believe that tita- 
nium exists in great profusion, and possibly many others of the same 
kind. Because these minerals are almost unknown in Europe, it is no 
reason that they may not be brought into use in the economy of the 
arts, if we can produce them in sufficient quantities; but to do this, we 
must attend to the aids which chemistry affords us. 

The complaint of want of geological description, is not, however, con- 
fined to Indiaalone. Dr. Boase remarks, “ In most of the lately pub- 
“ lished geological accounts of countries, we look in vain for details cone 
‘ cerning primary rocks ; we sometimes, indeed, hear that such, and such, 
‘4 district consists of granite, but cannot collect any information cone 
‘6 cerning its composition, or the manner in which its varieties are assoe 
“ ciated together. We are left quite in the dark as to the nature of this 
_ “kind of rock: for the various kinds which may come under the desig 
| “nation of granite are not only exceedingly numerous, but have very 
_ frequently no resemblance whatever to the common variety so uni 


| * versally known by the name granite.” 
| For want of the necessary details alluded to by Dr. Boase, much of 


| the information which has been published, descriptive of India, is of 
jittle use. Weare told that gneiss abounds in Ceylon, but I believe, 
it will be found that gneiss is as rare there, asin South India. Dr. 
Benza has asserted that hornblende slate is common in Salem; he pro- 
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bably made use of the term in its generic sense, following Dr. Mac- 
culloch; but the truth is, that hornblende slate is almost un- 
known in the district of Salem: but had a description of the mi- 
neral been appended, we should have been led into no mistake.” 
Observers therefore should in future be careful to append mineralo- 
gical descriptions of the rocks to which they allude, or at least 
to make accurate references to mineralogical works, where the descrip- 
tion of the characters agree. An attempt is sometimes made to shew 
that this attention to mineralogical minutiz is not necessary, or to assert 
that the name of a mineral or rock, sometimes depends on its geological 
position; but this can never stand good: we cannot makea sheep into a 
horse, by putting it into a stable ; and many cultivators of science may 
be sceptical on what are called “ the principles of geology,’’ or even 
deny the dogmas of theorists altogether. Dr. Boase remarks “Ifa 
“ rock be designated according to its geological relations, its name 
‘* must be liable to change, because the principles of the science are 
“not, as yet, permanently established: besides, on this plan, in the 
“ examination of countries previously unexplored, too much depends 
“on the correct judgment of the observer: but when a rock acquires a 
‘* name, from the nature of its composition, whether purely mineralogical 
‘‘ or blended with organic remains, then this part of the science becomes 
‘* perfectly descriptive, like the other branches of uatural history; and 
‘‘much curious and accurate information may then be expected from 
‘‘ travellers, who are not accomplished geologists.”’ > Lyte 
Another common error with observers, is the application of the mines 
ralogical name of a rock, to many of the varieties which are interme- 
diate between it and some other mineral: this should carefully be 
avoided, and the typical specimens of the rock, having been once dese 
cribed, its varieties when mentioned should be named “ varieties.” 
Another error is the abuse of the term “ decomposition’’—every rock 
which is soft or friable, is called decomposed, very often without the 
slightest proof. The chalk of England is soft enough, but not f believe 
considered generally as decomposed. It is common to call the Indian 
cotton or regur soil, “‘ decomposed” from trap rocks. It resembies in 
some measure the lias clay of Dorsetshire, as far as my memory can 
carry me, but I believe the lias of England was never called decom- 
posed, It is common in India to find fissile, friable, gneiss embedding 
round blocks of granite, and this gneiss has been termed “ decom. 


* I am concerned to hear, that this talented officer, Dr. Benza, who must be considers 
ed as having led the way, in first drawing attention to the geological examination of the 
South India, is pow no more. 
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posed.” It might have disintegrated in structure, but decomposition 
is impossible, because that would have destroyed the fissile structure. 
Disintegration, and decomposition, are two very different operations—the 
one mechanical, the other chemical. An instance of disintegration 
without decomposition is seen in the masses of quartz rock in India, 
which are always disintegrated, but never decomposed. In India, a 
piece of quartz larger than the cube of one inch can never be found 
without cracks, but it never presents any appearance of decomposition. 
if we heat a piece of glass, and plunge it in cold water it falls to pow- 
der or cracks to pieces, it is disintegrated, but not decomposed. Each 
particle is still a silicate of soda. In the same way most crystalline 
particles of disintegrated rocks will be found to have a porphyritic or a 
granular, aggregated structure. 

In collecting information on Indian geology, the greatest difficulty 
appears to be, that the number of people, who have time and opportue 
nities for the pursuit, are very few; but if every one who chooses to at- 
tend to the subject, would apply himself, te compile accurate descrip- 
tions of the part of the country, adjacent to their stations, we should 
soon have a valuable collection of the geology of isolated spots, which 
those who are employed by Government in these scientific pursuits 
¢ould soon and easily connect together. In the furtherance of this 
end, a geological society would be of the utmost advantage—they would 
receive and assist in the discussion of such information, compare speci- 
mens, have chemical examinations made, and afford that information 
and directions to tyros which no printed work on the subject could 
give,—and particularly any individual of the society who has had the 
advantage of studying the science practically in Europe, could then 
afford the most valuable information, in identifying minerals with those 
of Kurope.* 

In the study of the primary rocks, we cannot advance one step 
without the aid of mineralogy, but this science unfortunately is 
still in its infancy, and even the principles on which itis to be based 
are not yet agreed on. Mohs, in his system, considers the crystalline 
form alone, and rejects all minerals which are amorphous. Dr. Thomson, 


_ * This Journal is published by a Society, of the prototype of which it was declared by 
Sir Wri114Mm Jonzs that “ the bounds of its investigation will be the geographieal limits 


of Asia; and within these limits its enquiries will be extended to whatever is performe 


ed by man or produced by Nature.” The sub-division of scientific labour does not seem 


called for here asin Europe, where there are so many labourers in the field; so that 


a Society for the cultivation of each science is not desirable; and the Meetings of the 
Mapras Lirerary Society may be made the place of reunion for all geologists, and 
its'already large mineralogical cabinet the receptacle for specimens. Our correspondent is 
yeminded that the Society will be thankful for specimens illustrative of his remarks, 
which are usually transmitted by Authors.—Zditor. 
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in his valuable work of 1836, shews that the chemical composition is 
the best basis on which to classify minerals, and he gives the component 
parts of nearly 500, many of which were analysed in his own labora- 
tory. In the elementary state of our knowledge on this subject, it is 
not to be wondered at, that many discrepancies occur. Klaproth gives 
an analysis of hornblende, by which he makes it ferruginous, containing 
thirty-three per cent of iron, and only three of magnesia, but Dr. 
Thomson’s hornblende is magnesian, containing thirteen per cent of 
magnesia. There is little doubt, but that the two specimens must dif- 
fer much in appearance, and we may therefore avoid the mistakes, 
which would be produced by preserving typical specimens of the mi- 
nerals to which we apply a name. 

Mineralogy considers only single minerals, and compound rocks com- 
posed of these minerals are therefore excluded from the science. This 
subject, a sort of “ rockology,”’ might be considered a science of itself, 
but we are destitute, almost entirely, of any information on the subject. 
Dr. Macculloch is the only one who has given it sufficient attention. His 
work “ On Rocks’’ of 1821, however, bas many objections, and although 
very useful, a fresh work is very much wanted. The nomenclature 
also requires complete revision to prevent the absurd contradictions 
that writers have fallen into. We find eurtte defined by the best autho- 
rities as “ felsphatic granite containing crystals of felspar,”—* a gra- 
nite composed principally of felspar, finely granular or nearly compact,” 
—‘ composed principally of compact felspar’—as being another term 
for “ compact felspar.’ Chert is called ‘ hornstone’—‘ indurated 
_ lime stone’’—“‘ a modification of silicious earth’? —* Paris burr stone’ — 
‘‘ a cavernous silicious rock.’’ Hornstone is, “ flinty slate without the 
slaty fracture’’—“‘silicious schist’””—‘‘strongly resembles basalt.’’— Dial- 
lage rock is ‘‘diallage and saussurite” “diallage and felspar.” Saussurite 
is ‘‘ hard silicious serpentine’ — ‘‘ jade or anestone’’—“ nephite,” and so 
forth : the names being applied at the fancy of the observer, until they 
may be shewn to mean literally nothing. The multiplication of names 
I consider to have caused the greatest injury to the science, and I con- 
ceive them to be by no means necessary, for by combining the generi¢ 
term for a mineral, with other terms, denoting the structure &c., I think 
we may in great measure avoid their use without being misunderstood. 
As an example we may take a single mineral ‘hornblende ;’’ then we 
have “crystalline hornblende,” or aggregated in large crystals; “ granular 
hornblende ;’’? “ compact hornblende” (if sucha rock be found); ** gra- 
nitic hornblende.’’— Hornblende rock or black granite,—‘ hornblende ~ : 
porphyry.”’—Hornblende in grains embedded in a paste of felspar, the 


porphyritic sienite of Jameson, “ schistous hornblende porphyry..— | 


TWaenhlanda clata b falinated harnhliende 2? Homblenda in ceoalac (ifcunh 
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a rock be found), lamallan or schistous hornblende, an homogenous 
rock like argillaceous slate. A term for greenstones might be easily 
found, to denote the partial admixture or combination of the structure of 
_ the hornblende porphyry, without miscalling black stones, green stones, 
: The term schistous, too, has been most sadly ill used, so that it is diffi- 
cult to say what it means. If we take argillaceous schist as a type, it 
means a rock homogenous in structure or in the composition of its parts, 
which hasthe property of drawing into lamine. Then we have no 
other kind of schist, but granite in India, and quartz rock in Norway, 
which Boase (page 79) tells us ‘‘separates into very large plates, several 
feet in length, and only a few inches in thickness like marble tables.” 
Schistous hornblende will be unknown, and mica or common tale may be 


considered schistous. Gneiss is scaly in structure, in the same way 
that mica slate is—to this structure the term “ foliated” might be ap- 
plied. The term ‘“ porphyry or porphyritic’? might be used as Dr. 
Macculloch defines it, “‘ crystals of one mineral embedded in a conti- 
nuous mass of another.” We might then say hornblende in felspar por- 
phyry—and dropping the proposition “ hornblende felspar porphyry” 
—then we have “red in white felspar porphyry’—‘ quartz felspar 
porphyry’’—‘ felspar quartz porphyry,”’ or crystals of felspar embedded 
in a paste of compact quartz—all of which are found in India. 
For the last two years, I have been engaged in a geological and mi- 
neralogical examination of the Salem district, and | find many discre- 
pancies with the theories of European geology, which it will require 
much labour and assistance to clear up. In Dr. Boase’s work, I find 
| many points of agreement between the geology of Cornwall, and Dr. 
Macculloch’s description of the Scottish Isles, with that of India, 
| which are therefore quite at variance with the prevailing system, 
~ Inthe pursuit of my object, I have examined a tract of country ina, 
| triangular shape, included between Trichinopoly, Bangalore and Vellore, 
| | of which the district of Salem alone contains 7,000 square miles, equal 
a to one-sixth of the area of Great Britain. In this tract I find so many 
new minerals, that 1 have not yet had time to examine them all, and 
| perhaps it may be impossible fora single individual to make all the 
) chemical analysis required. I find that hormnblendic granite prevails 
| over all this tract, that it forms a substratum at depths more or less 
under the surface, the rivers cutting their beds down to this rock. It 
occurs above the surface generally in rounded masses, heaped together, 
the rounded form of which has been generally attributed to decomposi- 
tion, but which is not the case, the shape being original; in which way 
it is found embedded in friable gneiss, or kaotin earth, which fill the in- 
terstices between the blocks, and are washed out on exposure to 
the weather, Black granite (hornblende rock or primarv oreenctone). 
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and also trap, are found in the same way. The hollow of the valleys 
between the ridges of granite are filled with irregular beds, of generally 
friable rocks of pegmatite, porphyries, hornblende slates, quartz rock, 
of which the porphyritic is the prevailing structure. The surface of 
these beds is singularly level, and is covered generally with soil formed 
from the disintegrated, and decomposed rock. Micaceous granite is 
very scarce, or occurs only as a variety of the hornblendic gneiss, as a 
formation, is unknown, and occurs either embedded in the granite or as 
filling the interstices between its blocks. What has been called gneiss, 
is hornblendic granite with a concentric lamellar structure, which isa 
prevailing structure in the granite formation. The formation of which 
the Palicondal hil isa type, called sienite by Dr. Benza, is a common 
variety of granite, it forms the hills of Amboor, of Congoondy, and the 
hills between the Cauvery, and Collegaul in Coimbatore. It is felspas 
thic, and yields easily to the decomposing power of the weather; it has 
no cleavage, and contains generally much mica, in veins or patches, and 
trap dykes prevail in association with it. It is characterized by its 
appearance, which is that of a craggy granitic mass, covered nearly to its 
summit by a conical heap of large grained reddish gravel. A sphe- 
roidal or concentric lamellar strueture is eommon in the masses of 
globular trap, which causes them to peel in pieces like bits of a rusty 
shell; this strueture is original, and is in no way affected by the action 
of the weather. The hills and masses of black granite and trap occur 
as portions of the granitic formation, and ean in no way be considered 
as accidental concretional varieties. Masses of hornblende felspar por. 
phyry occur embedded in granite, proving thereby their prior origin, 
Argillaceous soils in Europe are generally attributed to diluvial or allu~ 
vial action, but in India they also occur as original primary formations, 
connected by veins with the subjacent rocks, and embedding masses of 
granite in situ, as shewn by veins of quartz intersecting both rock and 
matrix. The formation of this kind, prevailing at Bangalore, which may 
be called the Bangalore clay, is an immense and extensive tract of an 
indurated argillaceous sandstone, which something resembles (as I am 
informed by Mr. Burr) the new red sandstone of England: it lays ime 
mediately upon the subjacent granite, into which it graduates. J have 
omitted to mention, that basalt also occurs in hornblendic granite, not 
as dykes, or veins, but as an integral component part of the rock, and 
in what may be called “ lenticular’ veins in the middle of the blocks. 
It will be easily seen how irreconeilable some of these observations 
are with prevailing theories, anc, itis to be hoped, that we may, in 
future, find theories laid on the shelf a little, and allowed to take care 
of themselves, while observers will confine themselves to a minute, and 
accurate examination, and description of nature. I cannot close these 
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remarks, without acknowledging the great assistance I have received in 
these labours from Dr. W. Gilchrist, of Hoonsoor, and regretting that 
his state of health has prevented his making public his own observa- 
tions on that part of the country. To Mr. W. Burr also I am indebted 
for several valuable hints, which his great practical knowledge of the 
science in England have enabled him to offer in a late conversation. 

Since the above remarks were composed, the 20th No. of the Journal 
has come to hand, with the Editor’s remarks on some errors of Dr. 
Benza’s which I have pointed out. It was by no means my intention 
to point out, or to prove, the errors of any particular individual, but to 
shew the disadvantages arising from neglecting the chemical composi- 
tion of a mineral. To shew this practically, I selected those errors 
committed by Dr. Benza, whose well known practical information, 
might be supposed to preserve him frem such mistakes. As it would 
weaken the force of my argument to allow that the rock in question is 
so plainly not hornblende, I must remark, that my specimens which are 
broken from the basement of the pillars of the old durbar, would defy 
the most experienced mineralogist to say what the composition of the 
rock is. The colour is exactly the same as hornblende rock, the fracture 
is granular, the structure granitic, and it in no way resembles any 
variety of steatite. On referring to No. 12 of the Journal, page 13, it 
will be seen that Dr. Benza by no means examined the rock carelessly, 
for he most mivutely and correctly describes the character of the frac- 
ture of the rock, and I must confess, that the only character of the rock 
which led me to guess it was not hornblende, was its brittleness, while 
toughness is a characteristic of all hornblende rocks. 

I was not aware when I pointed out the mistake about the rock, that 
Lieutenant Newbold has anticipated me in the remark. The Editor in 
his remarks affords an instance of the incorrect manner in which mineral 
“mames are sometimes applied. He remarks that the rock is plainly a 
species of steatite. Now, some of the characters of steatite are soft- 
ness—is easily scratched, yields to the nail, feels greasy, is pulverized 


' with difficulty, and contains little iron; while the rock in ques- 


tion possesses opposite characters to every one of those enumerated. Re- 
garding the eurite, 1 must allow that I chose a bad example; but from 
the tenor of the former remarks, it will be easily seen that the point 
is not worth contending. In the third remark about the silicious schist, 
the Editor affords an opportunity of shewing the disadvantages of not 
defining mineralogical characters. Granite in India is often schistous; it 
is silicious, therefore it is silicious schist. If its granitic character is ad- 
vanced, we will take the lamellar quartz rock of Norway, alluded to 
before. This then isa silicious schist. But, the being selictous cannot 
be considered a distinguishing character of any mineral; for there is 
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hardly any rock which does not contain more silex than any thing else. 
Among the conflicting definitions of writers, it will be easily seen that 
the term silicious schist or flinty slate is intended to distinguish a tough 
and hard silicious variety of argillaceous slate, and therefore it will be a 
silicious schistous rock, containing alumina and iron, while hornstone is 
almost pure silex. The rock which Dr. Benza calls silicious schist, is 
almost pure silex, is not at all schistous, contains no iron, and no 
alumina, and instead of being dark coloured, Dr. Benza himself— 
Journal 12, page 20—compares it with the eurzte of Pallicondah hill. 
The schistous character alluded to by the Editor in his remarks arises 
from the smallness of the specimen. The rock is massive, and in beds 
of irregular thickness embedded in friable gneiss, as Dr. Benza correctly 
describes them; but the masses are divided by a series of irregular joints, 
which sometimes meet at an angle of about 60 degrees, and it is the flat 
surfaces produced by these joints that have been mistaken for a schist- 
ous structure. This separation by joints, dividing the most friable 
rocks into flat surfaces, as smooth as if cut by a knife, the planes of 
which divisions are at irregular angles with each other, is a peculiarity 
in Ind:an rocks which I have neglected to allude to, and have not space 
to describe, but which [ have never seen alluded to by observers.* 


VI.—Sraxth Report of progress made in the Examination of the 
Mackenzie MSS., with an AbstractAccount of the Works examined. 
By the Rev. Wittism Tayztor. (Continued from last No.) 


A.—TAMIL. 


a. Palm-leaf manuscripts. 


i, Brahméttara-céndam—the concluding section of the Brahma- 
puranam, No. 10—Countermark 16. 


Invocation to gods, and poets. The subject of this purana was deli- 
vered by Vyasa to Suta, and by the latter to the rishis in the Naime- 
sara-vanam. Some notice of that vanam. At the request of the rishis 
the said Suta narrated a variety of matters connected with the Saiva 
system. 1.—The five letters. Vhese are a symbol of the deity; 
securing the greatest benefiis from the repetition of the formule. Illus« 
trated from the story of a king of Mat?hura. 2.—The excellency of 
Saiva shrines. Illustrated by the story of a king of Ayodhya, who was 


* Sce note at the end of this Journal.—EpiTor, 
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driven from his throne, and caused to become a rdcshasa. The legend 
of Gokernam is included, as relating to that king, who went thither, 
and was there relieved of his Brahma-hatti, or afflictive visitation. 
3.—The excellency of the Siva-rdétri, or night of Siva. Illustrated by 
astory; the sequel being, that a Brahman-woman committed the 
heinous crime of killing a calf, and eating its flesh. Dying from the 
effecjs, she went to the lower world, and returning was bornasa Chan- 
dala. Inthis state she suffered great distress from want of food, and 
going to Gokernam, when the place was visited by pilgrims at the festi- 
val of Siva-rdtrt she cried aloud for food. Some one puta vilva leaf 
into her hand, and bid her eat it. To her surprise an image appeared 
in her hand, which she worshipped; and, by the merit of this homage, 
on the Siva-rdtrz her form was changed, and she was taken to Cazlasa. 
4.—The virtue of paying homage to the emblem of Siva, on the Szva- 
rairt. Marvellous effects are related; such as a dog, killed at that 


_ time, being born asa king; adove that had taken refuge in a fane, 
_ being killed by a vulture, at that time was re-born as a king’: daughter. 


Other similar details. 5.—The excellency of the Sani-pradosha, or 
certain especial homage on Saturday, of only occasional recurrence. 
Illustrated by a story of Chandra-sena, king of Ougein, who was so 
exemplary in the worship of Szva, that his fame, as a devotee, spread 


_ to other countries, the kings of which considered that such a jone could 
never be conquered by them; in consequence of which they cultivated 


friendly relations, and always took leave of him with great attention 
and deference. 6.—Pradosha mahatmya, the value of the first part of 


the night. A king assaulted by enemies left the act of homage half 
_ unperformed, and went forth against them. He was defeated: his wife 


fled, and was delivered of a child on the bank of ariver. These, and 
following calamities, proceeded from the negligence of the said act of 


homage. 7.—The same subject continued. The aforesaid child re- 


covered its father’s kingdom, attended to all requisite duties, and con- 
quered the kings of many other countries. 8.—The excellence of 
Soma-varam, or Monday. Chitra Verma had a daughter named Simante 


born as the result of penance; but the astrologers declared that, at an 


early age, she would lose her husband by death, which took place. 


A visit to Yama’s world; a return thence; and subsequent pros- 


perity are contained in the legend. Its purpose is to enforce the value 
of homage paid on Mondays, atashrine of Siva. 9.—A continuance 
of the same subject. Further illustration by a tale of a Brahman of the 
Viderbha country. Hehad two sons who went to the king of that coun- 
try to seek a livelihood,when the said king pointed out to them Szmantr2z 
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a neighbouring queen of *Vigarsha-desam, advising one of the two to 
put on woman’s attire. They accordingly went, one being so disguised, 
but Simantr?, discerning the fraud, pronounced the doom of always con- 
tinuing in that way degraded. The other son returned; and the father 
becoming acquainted with what had occurred went to the king of 
Viderbha-désam, and reproached him for teaching such a fraud, who re- 
ferred the matter to his counsellors. These taking into consideration 
that the Brahman had always beéh an exemplary worshipper of Seva on 
Mondays, advised him to perform special acts of homage, which he did, 


be Mei i i ee ty A 


and by the favour of Siva had another son born to him, whence the ) 


efficacy of homage to Stva on Monday, is deduced by inference. 10— 


The excellence of the Siva-yogya (or ascetic Sacva-devotion). A Brahe © 


man, being wealthy, allowed himself the use of animal food, and 


irregular intercourse, for which he was reproved, and set right — 
z ’ : rep g 


by a Siva-yogt (or Saiva ascetic). At a subsequent period the 
Brahman dying became a fetus in the womb ofa queen; and great 
difficulty and agony occurring at the time of birth, the king and queen 
went out into a forest, or wilderness, where a dead child was born; but 


a Siva-yogi, coming by, put Vib’huti (or sacred ashes) on the child; — 


which opened its eyes, and was delivered alive to the mother, who 


greatly rejoiced. The ascetic announced that the child would bea — 


powerful king; and, wishing prosperity, departed. Hence the estima- 


tion in which a Sativa ascetic ought to be held is rendered apparent. — 


11.—The instruction of Bhadrabuhu, the said child. It relates to the 


teaching of the child warlike exercises, and accomplishments. 12.— 
This section relates some exploits of the said young man, and his re- 
ceiving instruction in some mantras from Rishabha-yogt. 13.—The 
marriage of Bhadrabahu. 14.—Hasa reference to section 9, the said 
Sumantri, in another birth, being it seems the bride of Bhadrabuhu in 
this one. 15.—The excellence of the Vib’huti or Satvaashes. 16.— 


The mode of preparing those ashes, and of using them; whereby all — 


sins are removed. 17.—The tale of a Vedar or savage hunter, who ob- 


tained beatification by the worship of Stva, whence the excellence of — 


that worship is inferentially deduced. 18.—The section of Uma-isvara, 
It refers to the death of a Brahman, by the bite of a serpent, and to 
certain directions given by a sage, as to the worship of the said form of 
Siva and Parvati. 19.—Storyof Saratta Brahman female (on the prine 
ciple of the metempsychosis) who was falsely accused, and delivered by 
the interposition of a celestial voice. Her discovery of her husband at 
Gokernam, at the Siva-rétri festival, and great happiness afterwards, 
20.—Excellence of the rudracsha beads. A king obtained Cailasa by 


* Sanscrit Nishada. 


— 


» 
} * 
( 


: 
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wearing them. Thestory ofa monkey re-born as the son of a minister 
of state. 21.—The excellence of the Rudra-mantra, Illustrated by a story 
relative to Cashmir. 22.—The merit of hearing this puranam. The 
sins of such will be removed; they will obtain all that they desire; will 
escape from Yama ; aud obtain many other advan‘ages. A description 
of the torments of Yama’s world, is given, from the narrative of a Pau- 
yanica-Brahman. These punisbmeuts are of gross crimes; and the 
fear of that punishment is obviated by hearing this puranam recited. 


Remark.-—It has more than once met my observation that degrading, 
and depraving, as is very much the tendency in all Hindu books, those 
of the ulira-saiva kind are peculiarly so. A very brief indication of the 
contents of the preceding minuscript is given; a full translation would 
illustrate the above remark; further detail on which point is needless. 
The book is complete; and very recent in appearance; it remains quite 
uninjured. It is stated to bea production of Vara-tunga Ruma Pandt- 
yan ; to be understood ofa poetical version, in Tami!, ascribed, or de- 
dicated, to him. From that poetical version, :his one in plain prose, 
was made by some wri‘er unknown. ‘The original Sanscrit is said to 
be the concluding book, or portion, of the Brahma-puranam. 

Nors.~It it entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 166. art. xi.as “a 
translation of a division of the Skanda Purana,” The like definition 
of two Sanscrit copies, bearing the same title is given at p. 51. The 
Scanda puranam, has much referred to it, generally, which is of doubte 
ful origin.—I wou!d not determine; but am told that the aforesaid 
M.S. is part of the Brahma-puranam; and the title which it bears withe 
in itself, as well as on the label, certainly implies the same. 


2. Tirupachur St’hala puranam, legend of Tripassore, No. 39— 
Countermark 43. 


: ft This is a legend ofa small fane, written in verse of the Viruitam 


kind, and consisting of 595 stanzas, diviled imto seventeen sections ; 
each section containinga tale as usual; but not of any consequence. 
The situation is 32 miles W. of Madras. The outer-aorkmanship of 
the shrine, I have remarked to be superior, and with an appeirance 
of some antiquity. There are also remains around the place, at some 
smell distance, ina different stvle of architecture from any thing now 
customary. The fort caused this place to become of consequence in 
the modern wars, and convulsions, of the peninsula, 


Nots.—Itis briefly entered in Des. Catal. vol. i. p. 173. art. 28. 
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3. Mita Venpa,a moral poem, No. 177—Countermark 192, 


The Venpais a stanza of peculiar, and elegant, structure. Out of one 
hundred of such stanzas, this manuscript contains seventy one, 
The following is a brief indication as to subject. Those who are 
great are to be cultivated, and honoured; by doing which advanta~ 
ges are acquired: the ignoble or the mean, are not to be attend- 
ed to, as nothing can be obtained from them, but trifles, or degradation. 
Illustration ; if any one look into the den of a lion he will get the ivory 
tusks of elephants; but if he search the den ofa jackal, he will only 
find an ass’s skin, orsheep’s bones. Things even change their charac- 
ter according’ to usage ; as an osier-bamboo may be wound into the 
structure of a kingly coronet; or, if left to grow old, may become a rope 
dancer’s, or mountebank’s pole. 


Norr.—The book appears a little old, and is slightly injured by in- 
sects; though not at present seriously. 
It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. i. p. 231 art. 61. 


4, Nitti Venpa (no distinguishing mark or number). 


This is another copy of the above work, on very ordinary palm-leaves, 
without covers, or other similar mark of belonging to the collection. 
It has a deficiency of fourteen stanzas, and by its assistance the chasm 
in the other copy may be partially, though not wholly, filled up. To 
edit the work satisfactorily a third copy would be required. 


Nydna sampantar Purdnam, or legend of Sampantar, No. 44—Coun- 
termark 88. 


This production seems to have formed part ofa larger book. The 
Teaves are numbered from 150 to 256, and a single leaf, a fragment, 
of another subject, follows. The book contains 1253 stanzas, on the 
life and actions of Sampantar, the famous champion of the Savas against 
the Bauddhas at Madura, in the time of king Kuna Pandiyan, after- 
wards named Sundara Pandiyan. The story has appeared inmy ab- 
stract of the Madura puranam ; and also in various preceding papers of 
these reports. It is needless therefore to enter on it again. 

The manuscript is old; touched, toa trifling degree by insects, and 
otherwise injured rather more seriously by the breaking of a few leaves, 
by reason of decay- | 


Nora.—lt ig entered in Des. Catal. vol. i. p. 203, art. 19. 
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6. Niti Sara anubava trattu,a moral poem, No. 179-—Counter- 
mark 194. 


Sar 


This is a poem in the Cavyam metre, synonymous with hexameter, 
or heroic, measure. ‘The general subjects are the following :— 
® 1. The nature of mankind, or of the human species; describing their 
qualities, or dispositions ; and the way in which they ought to walk, or 
to conduct themselves. 


_® 2. The way and power of virtue: time, fitness and circumstances 
| @ are to be noted; and, according thereto help or beneficence, to be ex- 
tended to others. 
. 3. The nature of rectitude. If people during the whole of their 
| life observe perfect rectitude their beatification will be assured. 

4, The nature of iniquity, or the opposite of rectitude. Ifany one 
do not assist others, but rather do them harm; if any one bear false 
Witness; if any one swear falsely tothe hurt of others, such courses 


eee - —_—— 


are the opposites of rectitude. 

5. The conduct of aking. Ifa king do not molest his subjects, but 
hold an equitable sceptre, such a one will attain a high future reward. 
6. The way of rectitude, A king must know the four modes of 
: ) 4“ concord, division, tribute, war;’’ and by means of them conduct the 
: affairs of his kingdom. 

7. The way of irregularity ; some reasons are given to shew that 
a king ought not to associate with the bad, nor yet to molest the good ; 
such associations, and such molestation being contrary to equity. 

8. Upright and moral persons should zealously cultivate the favour 
of the one true God. The worship of images, or multiform gods, is 
throughout the work discouraged, and more or less distinctly reproba- 

_ ted. 

9. The human body constitutionally or pbysically considered, with 

| # reference to its healthy state, tendency to morbid affections, or positive 


_ disease. 
| Note.—This manuscript is complete, and of recent copying; slightly 
1 touched by worms in one or two places; but not at present of conse- 
i quence. The book seems to me rather special, and asI conjecture is 
the production of some of the Jainas of olden date. There are several 
such works which I have long wished to see well edited. In any such 
series, this poem should find a place. | 

+I is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1 p. 282. art. 63. 
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7. Arangesvara Venpa, No. 182—Countermark 199, 


wwe 


8. Same title, No. 184—Countermark 260, 


9. Ibid, No. 185—Countermark 201. 
. _ & 


» 

This work contains a series of illustrations of the Cural of Tiruvallue. 
var. The plan made use of is to quote a sententious maxim from the 
Cural; and then to prove its accuracy, by an example taken from a 
other works of reputations the illustration is usually practical, being @ 
of the nature of a historical or biographica!, incident. The tendency 
of such a plan is to engraft both moral remark, or precept, and practieal 
illustration, on the memory. If well and impartially managed such a 
model might be followed in other languages. / 

No. 182 wants 22 leaves at the beginnivg, the stanzas, with their 
prose explanation are in regular order from the 23d stanza to the 56th, 
but the remainder is wanting. The last leaf is greatly damaged ; the 
others in good preservation. 

No. 1&4 contains 75 stanzas, complete from the beginning, and 
the writing is then discontinued ; evidently from the copyist not finish- 
ing his work. The manuscript is of recent appearance ; but has been 
a little injured by insects, especially at the beginning. 

No. 185 is complete from the beginning down to the 58th stanza ; 
the rest is wanting, owing to some leaves having been lost. It is un. 
injured by insects. 


Notse.—These copies are entered in the Des. Catal. vol.1. p. 245. art. 
68, according to that entery there should be two other copies. These 
I have sought for through the collection, without finding them. 


10. Tirnvannamali-koil-ly feyat, account of the fane at Trinomallee, 
No. 22!—Countermark 60. 

This brief manuscript, in the former portion, is merely an epitome of : 
several sections of the Si’hala-puranam; narrating the stories in a very 
compressed form; and having especial reference to the ammen-shrine, 
which commemorates the victory of Durga over Maneshasura. Farther 
on, there is an account of the circumstance which led to the employe 
ment of a low class of fishermen, who annually ascend the hill to light 3 
the large column of combustible matter, prepared as a homam, or offere 


ing by fire. They were chosen to this office, from their great ignorance, 


4 
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and recklessness of character. A sort of trick is practised in the light- 
ing the said column; so asto induce people, unacquainted with the 
secret, to consider it to be miraculous, because it always occurs instantae 
neously atthe very moment when the lamps are lighted below, effected by 
contrivance throuzh the said fishermen, and by signal. It is added afier- 
wards that when Vira Sambhuva rayer ruled, the Chola desam, he enlarge 
edthe fane by various additions. About 700 years since a Val/dla king, 
said to have ruled over the Zalduva country, came hither, and felt a de- 
sire to live at the place; but as its sacredness forbad the doing so, he 
built a town at some distance, and resided there. A_ vile story follows 
of Siva appearing under the form of an old Panddram, and aciing a part 
very unworthy of a god; but the story, however debasing to the object 
of their worship seems very pleasing to his votaries, as itis found in 
at least three books with reference to different kings, or chiefs in varie 
ous places. The Valldla king afterwards accomplished great conquests. 
The Royer dynasty subsequently made additions to this shrine. 
The Mahomedans, when they acquired power, manifested much com- 
placency towards this shrine; and gave it some grants and immunities. 
The manuscript adds that the Honourable eopeny follow the like 
method of proceeding. 


Norse. —This document is complete. It is somewhat damaged by 
insects; but, as yet not seriously, There is nothing in the document 
of consequen:e; unless a complete exposure of the folly, and stupidi- 
ty, as well as criminality, of idolatry be so considered. Appended is 
copy of aninscription taken from the wall of a building erected by 
Vajranga Pandiyan I: is dated Sal. Sac. 1283 (A. D. 1361), and com- 
memorates the gift of some land to the place by Cumara-Campanra- 
udiyar, son of Vira Bukha-Campanra, of the family of Harthara-rayer. 


| (This Cumpanra-udiyar it wili be remembered performed an office of 


consequence in expelling the first marauding inroad of Mahomedans 


from the extreme south. This inscription therefore is of some interest). 
‘The manuscript is in good preservation, 


I do not find it entered in the Des. Catalogue, and it has not the usual 
marks of classification, though the other Nos. are not wanting. 


‘10k Tiruvannamallai-guru nama-sivayi kyfeat, or account of Nava- 
sivay?, a Brahman of Trinomallee, No, 248—Countermark, 101. 


~ This a production of the class of writing heretofore more than once 


adverted to, in which prose is mingled with verse; the former being, 
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in this instance, little more than a vehicle for the latter. Mamas | 
sivay? is represented as uttering a long train of venpas, a sort of brief 
sonnets, if I may so render the term, expressive of some supposed ex- — 
cellence of some particular portion of the fane, at Trinomalee, and the { 


ammen, or goddess, pleased with the strain, uniformly grants every part _ 
of the requests which are made. The production exhibits the puerility | 
of idolatry, toa striking degree. The intention, however, of the book | 
seems to be to magnify the said Guru, as one extraordinarily favoured by 

the local numina of the shrine. 


Nort.—The document is complete in twenty palm-leaves, which are 
in moderately good preservation; though a little touched by insects. 
Two leaves are appended, containing an account of succession by here- _ 
ditary descent of a Panddram, of the said fane of Z'rinomali: of no 
importance, : 

The M.S. is entered in the Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 207. art. 30. 


Il. Tanjavur Cundiyur-Isvara koil-sila-sassanankal, or inscriptions 
on stone in the Satva fane of Candiyur, in the kingdom of Tanjore, No. 
5—Countermark 957, written within. 


‘‘ The contents are thirty two inscriptions copied out in Candiyur 
Tirupanturatti, Col patti-tillistanam, Caduvuzt, Carunta pattankudt.”’ 

According to the number of the leaves, there are 95 palm-leaves 
wanting; though the number of inscriptions, that is 32, is complete ; 
answering to theabove title, written within on a blank leaf in a different 
hand-writting. It is therefore uncertain whether what may have pre- 
ceded was taken away or lost; but some similar books in the collection | 
render it probable that this is one section of a continued series. © . . © 

No. 41. In the Saiva fane at Candeyur, dated 17th year of the rule 
of K6-raja-Cesava-Maharaja, gift to a fane at Satya-mangalam. 

No. 42. Dated in the 10th year of Kopa-deva; but the other words 
and letters are so evidently incomplete, and disjointed, that the inscrip- 
tion could not have been legible on the stone. 

No. 43. Dated in the Ilth year of K6-raja Kesari, the name of | 
Tiru Candeyur is legible ; nothing else. 

No. 44. Inscription on the shrine at Tirupantirutt: of Pushpavanes- 
vara-svami ; name of the goddess Savuntira nayak ammen. 

Dated Sal. Sac. 1346, in Crodhi year: gift by Vijaya rayen, of the race 
of Harihara rayer of a certain portion from the revenue arising from 
cultivation. 
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No. 45. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1336, Manmata year. Gift of land to 
the same fane, by some head-men, apparently three in number. 

No, 46. Datedinthe 10th year of Korasadaipan Chola dever ; but 
no intelligible sense can be made out. 

No. 47. Dated in the 30th year of Kiri Konda Chola-dever; gift of 
various sundries for offerings or services to a fane; the name of which 
4 eannot be made out. 

) No. 48. Dated in the 20th year of Kirt Konda Kopa-Késiya 
_ pairam dever Cholan: gift of land to maintain a constant light in a fane 
of ’ Adi-chandesvara. 

No. 49. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1454, a string of titles without any proper 
name; that of Varadapaiyar of Krishnapuram occurs, but this is per- 
_ haps that of the local god: gift of a tax on cows. 


Remarx.—The foregoing is merely a specimen of the contents. They 
are so prevailingly illegible, from deficiency of letters, as to lead to the 
inference, either that the said letters were defaced on the stone, or else 
. that the characters were not understood. Considerable pains were taken 

with this book; without adequate result. The oldest inscriptions ap- 
_ pear to have no Sacai year stated; and where the Sacai year is mention- 
ed, the date is comparatively modern. 

The M.S. is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 2. p. 118. art. 5. 


» 12. Bomma nayak kai feyat,account of a Poligar,No. 200—Countermark 
96. 


| mts. Same title. le is 86. 


ing "The first of these documents is in the hand-writing of Subrahmanyan, 
a and the other in the hand-writing of Srinivasaiyan, both persons being © 
+ 

. 


ru rt 


; of the house of Bomma nayak, whose chief town is herein 
ed Carisaputtu-vdra-pur. The subject, and incidents, in both 
cid ) ae are very nearly the same; being an account of the lineage of 
cn _ Bomma- nayak. \t does not date higher up thanthe period of Visvanat’ha 
“nayak of Madura; among whose attendants the ancestor of this race 
vii wasone. As the Maduraruler distrusted the people of the south he 
“built a greatly enlarged fort; and one of the bastions was committed 
oi’ to the care of the said ancestor; on whom likewise was bestowed an 
=xtensive fief in land, in the neighbourhood of Sivagangai and Ramnad. 
ew The lineage is given, downwards; without the mention of any thing 
fn articular, until the war against Tanjore, and the capture of its capital. 
, pa emently the mention of marriages, and petty incidents, occur, rela- 


a 
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tive to other chieftains, and especially thoseof Ramnad. One ofthis 
line went to Tanjore in the time of Twuccoji, and Sarbojt, Mahratta 
“4 


rulers ; and distinguished himself, much to their satisfaction, by killing 
a tiger in singlecombat. Afterwards the incidents relate to the strifes, 
and unsettled state of things, down to the assumption of power by the | 
Nabob of Arcot. The writers mention the existing chiefs, at the time — 
when the documents were written; and state the desire then felt to — 


obtain the patronage of the Honourable Company. 


Remarx.— Both documents are brief, and complete. They would — 
merit to be consulted in any particular account of the unsettled, and 
disorderly period of the Madura government, posterior to the contested 
succession by Minacsha, aud Bangaru Trimala nayak. This house of — 
Bomma nayak subsequently met with a severe fate, afier giving much «|! 
trouble. Iam compelled to say I think they deserved it; for by tra- 
ditiovary circumstances, hauded down ina portion of my family, I 
know them to have been among the worst of the pallya carers of their 
day. The incident connected with one of this race in the time of Turu- 
mala nayak, has been before aidverted to, in the abstract of the Madura 
Virapan Ammdni (see 4th Report). 


Nore —One of these copies is entered in the Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 206, 
art. XXV. 


14, Divakaram, a vocabulary, No. 64 Cour térmark 221, 


The work which bears this title is a commun and well known vocas 
bulary of the Tamil language, in verse, on the plan of the Amra céshu, | 
and Nzgandu: though not so full. It is ascribed to Chendul Divdkaran, | 
a follower of Subrahmanya. 

Of the twelve parts of which this work, when complete, consists, — 
there isin this manuscript only about two-thirds of the first part, on | 
the names of the gods. As regards preservation, the fragment is ua- 
injured. 

This manuscript is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 252, art. 7. Anos 
ther palm-leaf copy is mentioned ; not at present in the collection, 


15. Stotra agavel ; hymnology, No. 195—Countermark 178, 


A few leaves without order, or connexion, and so greatly damaged 
by insects, and other causes, «s t» be no longer coherently legible. As 
far as any subjects can be made out, the contents agree with the title, 
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indicating a poem of the easiest kind of metre, in praise of various so 
called deities. 
It is entered in Des, Catal. vol. 1. p. 227, art. 43. 


6. Manuscript books. 
Manuscript book, No. 22.—Countermark 223. 
Divdharam, a Tamil dictionary. | 
An incomplete palm-leaf copy is noticed in the preceding portion 
of this report. The present copy is complete, in twelve parts, it is 


written on strong Europe paper, with good ink, and is in perfect pre- 
servation. | 


~ Manuscript book, No. 10.—Countermark 67, Calingatu Parani, 4 
poem on the conquest of Calinga. 


yee 


be ‘ Sian 
This is a complete copy of the above mentioned Mee ; respecting \ 
which a notice from a palm-leaf M.S. was given in my fifth report: © 


In this book the seven first sections are found, as therein stated ; ; but 
the following portion is numbered on, as to verses, without break or 
division into sections, to the end; comprising in this last portion, 
three hundred and thirty stanzas, or nearly as muchas the entire amount 


of the preceding seven sections. The palm-leaf copy appears to be 
the best one of the two. 


Norz.—This book isin good order, the ink only a little pale ; but 
it needs no further attention’ Jt-is-entered-in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 
196, art. 5, with regard to which entry it may be observed, that the 
leading fact of a Chola conquest of part of Telingana is beyond ques- 


tion historical ; all the village records of the country containing refer- 
‘ences to it, in a way necessarily implying a foundation in fact. . 


: Manuscript book, No. 22.—Countermark 776. 


~~ Section Il. Account of Chitambaram, 


The paper has, in Telugu, the title of Chitambara mahaimya; and: 


is found to be another copy of that portion of the contents of M.S. 
book, No. 1. included under the title of the local mahatmya or legend. 
Tt adverts to several rishis, and to various matters relative to appear- 
ances of Siva, needless tobe further particularized; seeing that the 
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legend received full and particular attention,in the abstract of the above- 
mentioned book in my third report. 


Sectzon 2. Tales of the four ministers of the king = pe et 


A sufficient notice of these tales before occurred in my fourth report, 
from a palm-leaf manuscript. 


Section 3. Siva mata-sastra, or the book of the Sativa sect. 


Details of places where there are Saiva fanes, and mention of hiero- 
phants, and ascetics. The peculiarities of the Saivas are stated; as 
also the four distinctions under which they rank all votaries ; together 
with notice of the rites, both simple and symbolical, which they are 
accustomed to perform, with regard to their emblematical figures, or 


images. A list is added of books, specially appertaining to the system ~ “fl 


of the Sazves. 


Remarg.--This book, as to binding and paper, isin good preserva- 
tion. The ink only is in some places faded. The latter part, so far as 
relates to the. Satva worship, is the only portion that could be consi- 

dered of the slightest consequence. 


Manuscript book, No. 20.—Countermark 260. 


Cappal sastram, or art of navigation. 
This book contains three subjects—the Cappal-sdstram ; the Silpi- 


. 


AR LORE CUD or Mi 
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sastram; the pancha pacshi-sastram: astrology predominates in the — | 


two former. 


1. The Cappal-sdstram. There are some directions concerning the 
mode of building ships, and the proper time of doing so. The suitable 
times for sailing are stated; the observation of the stars and lunar 
mansions is enforced with reference to every thing; even to the 
dropping ofan anchor, which must be only as the stars ordain ; and so 


for the remainder. 
9. The Silpi-sastram. Directions for laying the foundations of 


houses, and other buildings, and raising the superstructure. Astrology | 
is mingled up with the other matters ; and in this art is evidently of FT 


commanding influence. 


3. The Pancha-pacshi-sastram. This is a most fanciful system: (W 
Five different species of birds are arbitrarily nominated, and cer: | 
tain actions, such as sleeping, walking, &c. ascribed to them. Particular |} 


j 


| 
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divisions of the day and night are attributed to them; and as these 
follow in various alternation, so different actions of the birds correspond 
with different periods of the day and night. Some of these actions are 
fortunate; some the reverse: consequently it requires both labour and 
skill to discover what bird rules the hour, and whether the action of the 
bird at the time is propitious, or adverse. If adverse, nothing must be 
done just then. This artificial system, I have understood, is not gene- 
rally received. One more preposterous it would be difficult to ima- 
gine. This last part is incomplete. 


Remargx.—The book is generally in good preservation, the ink a little 
pale, but at present nothing further is requisite than moderate care. 


Manuscript book, No. 14.—Countermark 155. 


A sarcastic series of tales by Beschi, levelled at heathen gurus; and ~~’ 


intended, at the same time, to assist in learning familiar phrases in the 
Tamil language. It was translated by Mr. Babington. The above copy 
is complete. 


Section 2.—Agastya varalaru. 


An extract from the Casi Candam of the Scanda puranam ; hereto- |: 
fore g given in an i Deliae of tet book. Vide Sth-Report.. : ee a 
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A tract on differences of caste, written by Veda Nayak, a Christian as 
_ in Colonel Mackenzie’s employ. 


Section 4.—J dir béda nul. 


The poem of Ulaga nai’ha, heretofore noted (vide 4th report), The 
subject is, the differences, and distinctions, of castes, or tribes. 


_Remarx.—The contents of this book are in very good preservation — 


“The different sections are entered, under distinct heads, in the Descrip-. 
_ tive Catalogne. 
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B.—TELUGU. 


a. Palm-leaf manuscripts. 


1. Vira bhedra vijayam, or the triumph of Virabhadra, No. 63.— 
Countermark 321. 


2. Another copy, No. 70.—Countermark 467. 


Both ofthese manuscripts are complete copies of a poem in the Padya- 
cdzyam measure, relative to the destruction of Daesha’s sacrifice by 
Vira Bhadra, produced by the anger of Siva in consequence of the 
death of his wife. The narrative was heretofore given in the abstract 
ofa part of the contents of the Bhdgavatem, rendering enlargement 
needless ; indeed the story is popularly well known. This work is the 
production of Bommana-pota raje, or more briefly Potaiya, an author 
of considerable eminence. Both copies are in good preservation. The 
manuscript No. 70, has the appearance of being the oldest of the two. 

Norre.—One copy is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 348. art. 68. 


3. Ramabhyudaya, or the fortunes of Rama, No. 98.—Countermark 
22: 


This poem in the Padya-cavyam, is by Ramabhadra cavi who, by one 
account, is said to have flourished in the reign of Crishna rayer. This 
poem was his principal work. It contains an abstract of the general 
subject of the Ramayana. The lamentation of Aama on the loss of Sita 
is, by some, considered to excel in pathos. This copy is exceedingly 


imperfect; many palm-leaves being wanting. What remains is in good 


preservation. 


Nors.—It is entered in the Des. Catal, vol. 1. p. 334. art. 46; and is, : 


stated to be ‘“*by Ramabhadra-kavs of Uttanuita, dedicated to Nrisinha 


raja of Gobur.” donot know that there is any real discrepancy be- 


tween the two aceounts as to the author. 


4. Sri Calahastri-mahatyamu, the legend “of Calahastri, No. 76.— 
Countermark 22. 


~~ It is otherwise named Fadava raya-charitra. The contents are of — 
the usual character, in such legends. Siva is said to have assumed > 
the form of a Jangama ascetic, and to have related to a king of the Fa- 4 
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dava race, the origin of the image at this place; and the excellence 
of the shrine, as illustrated by various tales of devotees of Siva, who in 
consequence obtained union with his form, or beatification. 

The book consists of a larger manuscript in the Pédya-cdvyam, con- 
taining the legend which is complete ; and ofa smaller book contain- 
ing a brief abstract in Telugu prose; being a summary of the contents 
of the poem. / The whole is in good preservation. 


~ Norz.—The M.S. is entered in the Des. Catal. vol. 1. p: 277 art. 20. 
5. Vasu-charitra, or tale of Vasu, No. 31.—Countermark 459. 


This is a mere fragment of an elaborate and celebrated work, compos- 
ed by Shatta Murti; one of the eight celebrated poets at Vijayana- 
garum. Itisin the Padya-cdvyam; and is said to have been much ad- 
mired, and made a model by later poets. It was written after the cap- 
ture of Vigayanagarum, and under the patronage of Timma raja of Pen- 
naconda, son of the ill-fated Rama raja, last of the Vijayanegarum dy- 
nasty, and elder brother of the two rulers at Chandra giri and Seringa- 
patam. It should contain six asvasas, or sections; the genealogy of 
Timma raja being given at the commencement. The subject of the 
poem is a love-tale relative to Vasa, a king’sson, and his marriage with 
Giri-canyaca, amountain nymph, with the usual filling in of description, 
and metaphor. 

At the beginning three leaves are broken in two, and the halves are 
lost, the 9th, 10th and 14th leaves are in the same condition. For the 
rest the fist section is right. There is only about a quarter of the second 
section, and the entire remainder is wanting. The loss is not very ma- 
terial, as the poem is not scarce; but the passing off, this and many 
other fragments, on Colonel Mackenzie, as if complete manuscripts, cer- 
tainly was a grave fault, on which it is superfluous to enlarge. 


Norre.—The book is entered in Des. Catal. vol. I. p. 341. art. 62, but 
without any note of deficiency ; which moreover is not usually given in 
the Catalogue; from the compiler of which, the deficiencies in MSS. 
seem to have been concealed. 


f 6. Retta-Matam, or system of Retta, No. 108.—Countermark 493. 
7. Same title,........0002.00ec000. NO. 109.—Countermark 495. 
MNT scien x5 ce ereccccesrs cece NO. 110.—Countermark 494, 


One half of the first of these manuscripts consists of a fragment (of 
about 50, palm leaves) of the tale of Svarochisa-manu, by Allasani 
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Peddana, the famous Telugu poet (see the notice of that composition, 
Sth Report B. Telugu, No. 12). This fragment is old; has one or two 
leaves broken; and insects had begun to glue the leaves, preparatory to 
their work of destruction; but have been interrupted. It may be set 
aside previous to adverting to the other contents. 

The Retta-matam properly consists of six sections, of which No. 108, 
contains five complete. It is old, two or three leaves are broken; others 
glued by insects; and a work of destruction was begun; though not 
earried on toany material extent. No. 109 has two leaves prefixed, 
containing praises of Vishnu, as Rama; and there are five sections of 
the Relta-matamcomplete, with a few leaves of the sixth, but the re- 
maining portion of that section is deficient. It is a comparatively recently 
written book: notwithstanding which, it has a leaf or two, broken, 
and others slightly punctured by insects. No.110 isa small portable 
pocket sized book, containing selections from the astrological portions 
of the work, concerning eclipses, and the influences of “the nine plax 
nets.’”” It seems to have been copied out only a few years since; and 
is in perfect preservation. 

The introduction to the Retta-matam, contains some eulogy of Vencata- 
rayen, being the ruler of Chandra-giri; and younger brother of Timma- 
raju, of Pennaconda. Ayalu-Bhascara, being present in his court, was 
asked to narrate some poem, with which request he complied, by trans- 
lating, from the Hala Canada language, the work of one named Retta ; 
the leading topics of this translation are, 

1. On the causes inducing the production of rain. 

2. On discriminating the value of produce from the earth. 

3. On divination, by signs, tokens, &c. on the Hindu system. 

4. On augury, or divination by birds. 

5, Concerning Dhitas, messengers, familiar spirits, or demons, sup- 


posed to reside, like hamadryads, in trees; sometimes in fanes, old 


houses, cross-roads, &c; and considered to have the power of speech, 
sometimes with visible appearance, sometimes without, and indicating 
good or evil to the human beings addressed. The agency of this class 
of supernatural machinery is frequently adverted to, in Mindu books. 

6. Portents, or indication of clouds, as to rain. 

7. Indication of rain by an aerial sound, WNC E S its fall (an ob- 
servable phenomenon in heavy tropical rams). 

8. On the qualities, or excellencies, of learning. 

9. On the rainbow, or fabled bow of Indra. 

10. On 1 unar haloes, as an indication of rain. 

11. On the rising of the sun, and consequent effect on the wind. 


t 
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12. On the origin, birth, or generation, of the human species. 

13. On the pouring out, or oblation, of water, in ritual devotion. 

14. On the effects, or influences, of eclipses. 

15. On sudden, or unforeseen, events; especially sudden deaths. 

16. On unpropitious events, or evil results, of planetary influence. 

17. The nature of opposition of planets, and results. 

18. The propitious result of favour from a spiritual preceptor. - 

19. The influences, or powers of different years of the Hindu cycle. 

20. On good and bad days; or those propitious, or unpropitious. 

These varied contents are distributed among the several sections; not 
regularly, but according to the extent or quantity: for example, one 
complete section is occupied with the subject of rain, while other sec- 
_ tions contain several subjects. _ 


Remarx.—Observations which I have elsewhere made as to Hindu 
astrology, apply I conceive, to this book, as well as to others at different 
times noted. 

The three copies are entered in Des. Catal. vol. i. p. 356, article 1. 


9. Amukta-mdla,a poem, No. 25.—Countermark 340, 


10. Another copy,........No. 26.—Countermark 341. 


11. Amukta-mdlu vyde’hyanam, No. 27.—Countermark 342. 


The two first’ manuscripts are copies of a very difficult poem 
by Allasani Peddana, which was written in the padya cavyam me- 
tre, and so abstruse that some say he himself wrote the prose 
explanation contained in No. 27, in order to render his poetry 
intelligible, even to other poets. In the early portion there isa re- 
ference to mythology of the Vatshnavakind, and to pauranicat history. 
‘The lunar race is given, and by the medium of the 7'uluva country the 
line of Narasinha rayer, and Crishna rayer is panegyrically narrated. 
The latter was the poet’s patron, and has herein an epithet given him,as 
being the Vira Bhadra, who conquered the fort of Condiviti; also giving 
the credit of the work to him, by inserting bis name as the author. It 
is then observed that the special object of the work is to narrate an 
account of the ascendancy of the Vaishnava system at Sri-vils puttur, 
in the ancient Pandiya country. A Pandiyan king of early times, being 
embarrassed on the subject of religious differences, assembled votaries, 
some of whom told him he ought to worship Szva, some said Brahma, 
some said 4gni, some said Vayu; and so on. Thereupon Vishnu-Sid- 
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dhar, a Brahman of Sri-vili puttur publicly disputed in the king’s pre- 
sence, with the votaries of other systems; confuted them ; carried off 
the prize which the king had appointed as the reward of the successful 
disputant; and converted the king to the Vaishnava faith: who conse- 
quently built shrines and fanes, especially at Sri-vilt puttur. Ata later 
period one named Yamandcharyar, of the same place, in like manner 
overcame ina polemical discussion, and by the Pdndiya king of the 
day was rewarded very munificently. The work then adverts to the 
history of Crishna, with a profusion of poeticai ornament, concerning 
the Gopis ; and expatiates on the excellence of his shrine at Vil puttur. 
A remarkable story occurs: a rdcshasa (or savage) having caught a dasi, 
er female siave of the fane, purposed to kill, and eat her (another trace 
of cannibalism in the South of India), to which the dési made up her 
mind; but begged permission first to relate some stories. She drew on 
her knowledge in order to narrate the Hindu account of the origin of 
the world, mythology, and the like; with such marked effect, that the 
barbarian renounced his anthropophagy; became a convert to the 
Vaishnava system, and had his “vile body’’ transformed into one 
resplendent with lustre. Subsequently the incarnation of Ramanuja 
is stated; together with his victories, as achampion of the ultra Vaish- 
nava system. 


Nore.—The manuscript No. 25 is rather old; the palm-leaf No. 13 
is broken in two, and one half lost: for the rest the copy is complete, 
and without damage. No. 26 is somewhat older in appearance than the 
other. The 42d leaf is broken in two, but neither half lost. The last 
two leaves are slightly touched by insects. The copy is in all other 
respects complete, and without injury. 

The manuscript No. 27 has four blank leaves wanting, in the fifth 
section ; forming a chasm in the subject: the remainder is complete. 

The book is of recent appearance, slightly touched by insects ina 
few places; but, on the whole, in good order, and preservation. 

The three copies are entered in the Des. Catal. vol. 1. p- 318.arts. 3 & 4, 


12. Crishna Arjuna Samvddam, or the discussion between Crishna 
- and Arjuna, No. 19.—Countermark 279, 


A Gandharbha offended Crishna,then ruling in Dwaraca, whose court 
is described. Crishna being angry, and threatening the chorister’s life, 
it mounted a flower, as a vehicle, and speeded to Arjuna for protection. 
Arjuna granted the boon. Crishna sent messages, demanding the res- 
toration of his servant, which Arjuna pertinaciously refused. The con- 
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Sequence was entire disagreement; and preparations for war. All how- 
ever ended peaceably ; and on a good understanding being restored, the 
Gandharbha was allowed to proceed at pleasure, its life being spared. 
Norr.—The M.S. is old; a little injured at the outward edges; but 
not otherwise, and it is complete. It is written in the Canarese clittrac- 
ter; but the language is Telugu, in the Pudya cdvyam metre. The 
copy has the appearance of having been made by a person unaccustom= 
ed to Canarese writing. 
_ The work seems to be a mere play of the imagination. 
It is entered in the Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 270. art, 11. 


13. Panduranga mahatmya, No. 39.—Countermark 287, 


14. Same title, —esd - 288. 


This is a focal legend of a fane, composed in the Padaya cavyam 
metre, by Rama Crishna-cavi, in the reign of Sri-rangha-rayalu, 
whose genealogy, as patron of the poet, is given. The puranam was 
declared by Vydsa; by him communicated to Suta-rish?, who delivered 
it to Sawuzaca-rishz. It is divided into 5 sections. 

The excellency of Casi. The Brahmans, and other sages, its build- 
ings, people, and a variety of matters, descriptive of its splendour, and 
superiority. 

2. Account of Pandurangam, narrated by Siva, to Parvatt. In very 
early times Pundarica, for his exemplary virtues, was favoured with a 
visible appearance of Vishnu, as Crishna; and obtained from him 
special immunities, and privileges, for this shrine. Some details are 
given, respecting the different é7rt’has, or sacred pools, for bathing at 
this place. 

3. Concerning Calinga-putnam. Account ofa Brahman of Calinga, 
whose manners and conduct were extremely bad; but who afterwards, 
by worshipping, and bathing, at this place, became entirely altered, 
and finally obtained beatification. 

4, Concerning the Pundarica tir? ha. The value of this particular 
pool, named after the founder of the shrine, and the efficacy of bathing 
therein, are illustrated by a variety of legendary anecdotes, or narratives, 
in the usual strain. 

5. Narrated by Samhu-murti, or Siva to Nareda. ‘This section re- 
lates chiefly to Crishna and Rucmeni, and its being put into the mouth 
of Siva, is apparently designed to magnify the worship and sect of 
Crishna, to the depreciation of the rival system. 


*. 
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Norr.—In the manuscript No. 39, there is avery slight deficiency 
at the end ofthe first section; the second section is complete; and of 
the third section about half is written; the work of the copyist being 
suspended in the midst of a leaf, and the remainder of course wanting. 
The book is fresh, and in generally good preservation. A little injury 
in one or two leaves, by insects, is as yet of no consequence. No. 40 is 
complete in 138 pages, it isa much older book than the preceding 
copy; butis nevertheless in perfect preservation. 

Both copies are entered in the Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 271. art. 15. 


15. Sasanca-vijaya, atale of the planets, No.85.—Countermark 408. 


This fragment is part of a work framed on a mythological incident, 
found in the old Purdnas. Atri by his wife Anasvaya, had three sons 
named Dattatreya, Durvasa, and Chandra. The latter going to 
the mansion of Vrihaspati, seduced his wife Tara; and Budha was 
in consequence born. Sucra, the enemy of Vrihaspati suggested this 
evil course to Chandra. The consequence was a terrible war between 
the celestials under Vrihaspati, and the asuras of whom Sucra, is the 
preceptor. Vrihaspati denounced on Chandra the doom of being subject 
to increase in one half month, and decrease in the other half. / 

- That real persons bore some of the above names is everv way probable. 
But, for the rest, the story is an astronomical allegory. 


Nors.—Out of five sections, this manuscript only contains part of the 
fifth, and that damaged by the breaking of the leaves. It is entered in 
Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 338, art. 56, witha brief index; correctly ascribing 
the authorship to Vencatapati, son of Crishnaiya. It may be added that 
he wrote in the Padya-cdvyam measure. 


16. Patita-pavana Cheritra, No. 78.—Countermark 389. 


This is also a fragment by Vencatapali-cavi, son of Kechana, or 
Crishnaiya, being the same-person as above: the metre used.-is-the 
same. ‘There are three sections; and three others are wanting. The 
contents are narrated as if from the mouth of Vdlmica, addressed to the 
munt Bharadvaja. The praise of Rama-chandra, as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, is enlarged upon; and mantras, proper to the Vaishnava system 
are given. The worship of Vishnu, as Vencatdchala, his more modern 
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and popular form in the neighbourhood of Tripedi, is likewise eulogi- 
zed. « It is wholly a Vaishnava production. 

Nors.—The appearance of the book is not very old; but it has been 
rather severely attacked by the book insect; not however, so far at pre- 
sent, as to injure its legibility. It will require, in common with all such 
books, to be occasionally opened, and exposed to the sun and air. 
Neglect, damp, and worms, assist the “ omnia edax tempus.’ 

The manuscript is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 333. art. 43. 


= 


17. Sananda Cheriira, No. 75.—Countermark wanting. 


~~ This is an old book, considerably damaged by wear, and also impere 
fect, by the loss or deficiency of many leaves. It isan ultra Sava pro- 
duction, by Singaiyacavi, of Calahastr?, written in the dwipada measure. 
The birth of Sanandu is described; he became a devotee according to 
the Jangama system, and a follower of Bassavesvar. He visited certain 
qishis, or devotees, in a wilderness, and with them went to Yama-purt. 
He there saw all the various tortures suffered by Papdimalu, or wicked 
souls, and was greatly affected thereby. Moved by fear and compas- 
sion, he uttered aloud every where in that doleful region, the Sazva five 
lettered formule—" Vama Sivayi’’—the hearing of which led to its re- 
petition by the whole of the sufferers: the potency of the charm was so 
great, that they were delivered from their state of peril, and translated 
to Cailasa, the paradise of Siva. Disgusted at losing his subjects, Yama 
wentand complained to Siva against Sanunda; but Siva replied that 
Sananda was born under a special influence from himself; was a faith- 
_ful votary ; and recommended Fama to return whence he came. 


Nots.—The book is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 337, art. 53. 


6. Manuscript Books, 


Manuscript book, No. 23.—Countermark 393. 


Ramabhyudayam, or a popular poem on the adventures of Rama. 

Referring to the notice of this work, in a preceding part of this report 
(palm-leaf MS. 98), it only needs to be observed, that, whereas the 
palm-leaf copy is exceedingly imperfect, this copy on paper is com- 
plete. It follows generally the details of the Ramdyana, in an abridged 
form, and is divided into eight asvdsas, or sections. 

The book is written with indelible ink, and as a whole, isin extreme- 
ly good preservation. 
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It is enteredin Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 334, art. 46. 


Manuscript book, No. 6.—Countermark 899. 


Seclion 1. Journal of Nitala-narayan, from February 1816, to March 
1819, in Travancore. 


This journal consists merely of tabular memoranda of towns and vil- 
lages, or observable places passed; and is a sort of itinerary addressed to 
the writer’s own recollection, without having been drawn out into a 
fully written report. This state of the document may perhaps be ac- 
eounted for, by reason of his employer being called away to Calcutta in 
1819. Ihave usually passed by such reports. This one is of less 
worth than usual. It is written on China paper, which is uninjured, 
and the ink will long continue legible. 


Sectton 2. Account of ceremonial purifications, and other customs of 
the Smarta Brahmans of Kerala desam. 


This small and brief doeument, written on China paper in Telugu 
characters, is in the Sanscrit language; and will be adverted to, in the 
proper place. 


Section 3. Account of Saneardeharya, and the Wamburi Brahmans. 


According to this document Sancardcharya was the illicit son of a 
widow; born by reason of vows, made in jest, before a Sazwa emblem, 
On his birth, his mother was excluded from her tribe, by the Namburi 
Brahmans. The child made great progress in learning; and, travelling 
to Conjeveram, there formed a shrine; fiom doing which he is herein 
said to have derived his name. Ata later period he laid down 64 rules 


for observance in the Malayalam country. Some rules were also pres- 
cribed by Parasu fama. Copies of these rules, in their substance, are 


given; they relate tomany matters of daily intercourse, in life; and te 
various ceremonial observances. 

This document is written on China paper, but not injured; and the 
ink will long continue legible. ‘There are a few copies of short inscrip- 
tions in Sanscrit slocas, not of great importance, but to be noted in ano- 
ther place. | 


Manuscript book, No. 3.— Countermark 633, 


The contents of the three first sections of this book, relate to every 
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minor details, respecting sixteen villages; ‘the whole occupying 
only a few octavo pages, and containing lists of villages, and matters 
therewith connected, of no consequence. 


Section 4, being stated in the index to contain an account of Budam, 
aruined city, attracted more special attention. On examination, it 
appears that the Jainas held an ascendancy, and built this town, in the 
fiepalli district. But discussions arose between them and the Brah- 
mans, which led tothe persecution and punishment of the Bauddhas 
(which last term is also used). The town which they once inhabited, be- 
coming depopulated, went to decay, and finally to ruin; and the ruins 
are stated to be extensive ; while, according to common report, amidst 
the ruins there are buried images, and other remains, of the Bauddha, 
and Jaina, system of ritual worship. 


Section 5. Relates toa village called Buda-palli ; deriving its name 
also from a Bauddhist founder ; but concerning which there is nothing 
particular, claiming special notice. 


The remaining four sections are oceupied with very brief accounts of 
twenty-two villages, and one agraharam, so minute and unimportant as 
to claim no further attention. 


Rrmarx.—The book is only an octavo, firmly bound; the ink good ; 
the country paperin some places isa little damaged by worms; but 
all that is required to its effective preservation, is the being occasionally 
opened, and exposed to the air: the neglect of which precaution hag 
given occasion to much of the damage sustained by the collection. 


Manuscript book, No. 42,—Countermark 796. 


The St’hala mahatmya of Tivukola-kudi fane, in the Siva-gangai 
district. 

This paper, not noted in the table of contents, has been pasted into 
the book, and is contained on three pages of country paper. | 

At the request of Agastya and Pulast’hya, Siva usually resident on 
Katlan-giri (or Catlasa), came hither, and taught instructions conforma- 
ble to the Satva system ; while seven sactis also became resident there, 
whence the fane is sometimes called by the name of Siva, sometimes by 
that of the sactis aforesaid. The legend is of no other use, than to add 


an item of evidence to the first planting of the Satva system in the ex- 
treme south. 
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The remaining contents of the book are found to contain an account 
of the supercession of the old Pundiyan kingdom, in the time of Chan- 
dra Sec’hara, by the northern dynasty, of which Visvandt’ha Nayak, was 
the first; and coming, with considerable fulness of detail, down to the 
end of the reign of 7%trumala Nayak. From this last mentioned circum- 
stance; and from internal evidence, of style and manner, I perceive the 
document to be a first part of the narrative, of which a second part, and 
verbose continuation, down to the entire cessation of the dynasty, is 
contained in MS. book, No. 31—Countermark 785, and noticed in my 
first report (B. Telugu). A translation of this latter was published 
by me among annotations in the 2d vol. Or. Hist. MSS. Idid not at 
the time know why the account therein commenced with the son of 
Tirumala Nayak; but the present document, now met with, explains 
thereason. The two parts being taken together constitute a complete 
history of the northern Madura dynasty; fuller in details than any 
other one, I have yet seen. This part ought also to be translated. This 
first portion is in much better preservation, than the second was hereto- 
fore found to be. Stillas the China paper on which it is written is 
fragile, and the ink not good, its restoration has been judged suitable ; 
since I regard the document as one of value, 

I have examined it in various places, so as to satisfy myself concern- 
ing its contents, but the reign of Pedda-Crishnapa-nayak, successor of 
Visvanat’ha-nayak, was scrutinized with the most care, in reference to 
the waragainst Tumbicht Nayak, and with a view to see if it confirmed 
the statement in palm-leaf MS. No. 124 (see 3d report, B. Telugu 1), 
respecting an invasion of Ceylon, by that king. The account of that 
event isfound herein; with two minor variations of some consequence. 
The invasion is attributed toa refusal by the Singhala king to send 
pearls and elephants; demanded by the Madura king, as a compensa- 
tion in place of pecuniary tribute. Some difference is observable in the 


incidents of the war; and, especially at the close, the Stnghala king 


instead of being killed in battle, is represented as conquered, and con- 
senting to send the pearls and elephants, and thereupon having all his 
authority restored to him, and acknowledged. This attestation to the 
leading fact ofan invasion of Ceylon, from Madura is of importance. 
There is also a repetition of the assertion in the aforementioned MS. 
that Pedda Crishnapa Nayak, exacted tribute from the Malayalam 


king. No external indications could have led me to expect any such 


document in this book; and the need of patient research in the docu- 
ments of acollection, at first soloosely and carelessly thrown together, is 
the more apparent. 
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Notr.—The table of contents, as entered at the head of the book, 
may be seen on reference to the Des. Catalogue vol. 2. p. 50, art. 42. 
According to that table there should be six sections, referring to Chit- 
‘oor, to Vellore and Arcot, to Chingleput, to Sadras, to Gingee, and 
Trivalore, not a word* answering to which indications is to be found. 
The index must have been prepared for other matter; and the docu- 
nents herein contained, put in perhaps at the discretion of a native 
mucht, or binder. However, now that the real contents are ascertained 
and appreciated, the mistake ceases to be of consequence. 


Manuscript book, No. 32.—Countermark 722. 


Appended to the full, and interesting, account of the princes of War- 
inkal, abstracted in my last report, is a paper concerning Calyanapat- 
zam, then adverted to, and deferred until the palm-leaf MS. No. 128, Ba- 
savanna Calagnana, had been examined. Though both relate to the 
Vira Sativa sect, and to Bassavanna, as one of its distinguished promo- 
ers, yet the subjects of the two works differ. This appendix is there- 
ore here resumed. 

It is entitled an account of the minister of Vyala raja, who ruled in 
he town of Kalydna. 

The elder and younger Basavésudu were the founders, or revivers, of 
he/angama sect. Pedda tanda Basava, the elder, is stated to have been 
in incarnation of Vandi, the bullock-vehicle of Siva; sent down, by an 
igreement between Siva and Parvati, to restore and spread the Vira- 
Sativa system. Chena Basava was his sister’s son, or his nephew. Vaz 
ious narratives are introduced, and among them that of Kuna Pandt- 
jan, who destroyed the Samunas at Madura; and is, in consequence 
lumbered among the Jangama votaries, by themselves. The great to- 
pic is the overthrow and extermination of the Jainas, which every 
Where seems to have been accomplished by means of ultra Saivas. 
Phe precise locality of Kalyanapur is doubtful; but it was in the north- 
west part of the peninsula, where the Jaina system, under various ru- 
lers, greatly prevailed. The two Basavas every where exterminated 
the Jainas ; and, at length, effected the death of Vijata-raja, their mas- 
ter, who was a Jaina. On this subject there is prospectively much to 
come. ‘The present document is therefore now dismissed; with the 
sole further remark, that it is in very good preservation. 


* Since the above was written I have discovered that the index, proper to No. 41 was 
bound up in this book, and vicé versa. 
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Manuscript book, No. 28.—Countermark 218. 


The contents of this octavo volume, relate to forty-six villages, in 
Telingana proper; the contents of each section being very brief; 
and after the investigation made with reference to other villages, in 
the same general locality, not offering any thing of leading importance. 
The 36th section has a notice of the tribe of weavers, in that country; 
of course of no material consequence. 

This book as to paper, isin extremely good preservation. The ink 
is black and indelible. The cover is loose, at the back, through careless 
binding; but, with ordinary care, the document may be preserved many 
years. 


Manuscript book, No. 29.—Countermark 719. 


This book, of like size with the preceding, relates to the same general 
neighbourhood, and contains details of thirty villages, and agrahdrams, 
or Brahmanical residences, the latter granted by Wukant’hi chiefs. 
Binding excepted, the whole is in good preservation, and much on a 
par, in all respects, with the preceding volume. 


Manuscript book, No. 30.—Countermark 720. 


ee ee ee 


This is a very thin quarto volume, and contains accounts of ten vil- — 
lages, somewhat more full than the preceding ; but not claiming minute ~ 


abstract. These villages are situated in, and near, the Chintapalli dis- 
trict. 

The paper on which this book is written is thin, and inferior to that 
of the two foregoing ones. It has been in some places perforated by 


insects; but not to any serious extent. The ink is good; the binding 


loose at the back; but the whole will last long, with only common care; 
the contents are not of much interest, or consequence. 


Manuscript book, No. 2.—-Countermark 340, Bhadra-parinayam, an 
epithalamium. 


A poem in three sections by Peddandcharya, relative to one of the 
eight principal consorts of Crishna ; demanding of course no special 
attention. Some little damage by worms being excepted, it is in good 
preservation. 


Nortr.—It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 320. art. 8. 
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Manuscript book, No. 29.—Countermark 312, Pratapa-Cheritra, or 
Kakatiya vamsavati. 


This production is a poetical account of the Ganapati kings of Waran- 
kal. It is composed in the dwi-pada measure. The general subject is 
the same as that of MS. book, No. 32; of which a lengthened abstract 
was heretofore given. Theonly difference is that this is more ornae 
mented, as being in verse, the substance in both is thesame. There 
is a Sanscrit poem by Vidyandt’ha, entitled Pratapa-rudrayam, of which 
this present production may bea Telugu version; but not having the 
composition of Vzdyandt’ha in possession, I can only offer a conjecture. 
The work under notice has within itself an indication to the effect, 
that it was produced by the united efforts of three sons of Casamalaiya, 
a Brahman, of the Atri-gotra, or tribe of Atri. The book is in excellent 


preservation. 


C.—MAHRATTI. 


Manuscript book, No. 3,—Countermark 839. 


toate 


Section 1.—Legendary account of the fane of Varada-ndi’ha, and of 
the Sundz river. 


Legendary and pauranical reference. When Siva and Parvati were 
on Catlasa-mountain, Vareda came andrepresented that since Brahma 
had five heads, he was by reason thereof very proud. To lower his con- 
sequence Paremesvarer cut off one of his heads; and then, in order to 
expiate this crime, he wandered about for twelve years as a mendicant, 
asking alms. He did penance at this above-mentioned, place. Marayana- 
muriz, knowing this circumstance, came hither; and taking up some 
water from a pond, with the ordinary drinking vessel made use of by 
Brahma, he with it, poured water over the head of Stva, and by doing so 
removed the guilt of his crime. By virtue of the touch of the sai vese 
sel the pond became ariver. Hence all who bathe in that river, will, 
by doing so, wash away all guilt, or defilement whatsoever. 

2d, adhyayam. Several persons, came hither, and formed inall twen- 
ty-four ¢zri’has or pools, the names and virtues of which, are specified. 
Among them are the namesof Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Indra, Agni, Cu- 

bera, /sani, and others. 

3d, adhayayam. A Brahman, to whom the titular name of “ hearing 

the Vedas’’ is given, came hither, and by bathing evening and morning 
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in the different pools, was favoured with special visions of the deities, 
whose names they respectively bear, and obtained beatification. Vishnu 
after bathing in all these pools, went and succeeded in destroying the 
racshasa, named Saugata-rana. In the war between the devas and 
daityas, many of the latter, by bathing here, obtained beatification. 
The entire three hundred and thirty millions of celestials bathed here. 
Near to the river is a fane called, Varada-nat’ha-cshetram. 


Remark.—Local mythology apart, the only point of notice is, that 
Vishnw’s destroying the above-mentioned rdcshasa, seems to be a symbol 
of the ever recurring subject—the triumph of Hinduism over the Baud- 


dhas ; the term Saugata being somewhat synonymous with Giaour, or 
infidel. 


Section2. Accountof Mayura-Verma, a king of the Cadamba dynasty. 


1. The account is put into the mouth of Suta-rishi,as related to a Brah- 
man. The destruction of the Cshetriyas by Parasu Rama; his disgust with 
the Brahmans, and retiring toa hermitage: several rishis followed; and, 
looking on the western sea, advised him to reclaim land from it. The 
Sea-king promised to render to him land, as far as he could cast an ar- 
row. He thus reclaimed a tract of land of three yojanas (30 + miles) in 
breadth westward; and in length, from Nisica to Canya-Cumurigp00 
yojanas. Southward, or + 3000 miles. He located Brahmans therein, 
turning the Boy?-jati into Brahmans; settling one thousand of them 
there; and appointing to them lands for their support. He told them 
that if they had any cause of sorrow, or regret, they might think on him, 
and he would appear. He then retired to the fane at Gokernam. The 
said Brahmans,to test his veracity, recalled him, without cause ; where- 
upon, being angry, he condemned them to lose the power of assembling 
together in council; and to become servile. They accordingly mingled 
with Sudra females; and became a degraded race. 

About this time one named Mayura-verma, considering those Brah- 
mans to be contemptible, sent for others from Hat-Cshetram, and loca- 
ted them at different places in his dominions. 

2. Sona mue’hi enquires of Mareda, why Mayura-verma so loca- 
ted the Brahmans, and whose son he was. In reply a legend is stated 
to the effect that Siva and Parvati, on Cailasa, agreed to come down, 
and look at this newly formed country. In consequence of their doing 
so, an infant was afterwards found under a Cadamba tree, in the wilder- 
ness; to whom the epithet of Cadamba was therefore applied. It hap- 
pened that the 4/ul/ata country being without ruler, the people placed 
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a pot of water in the trunk of an elephant, agreeing to elect the person 
on whom it should be effused, The elephant went to the Cadamba wil- 
derness, and poured it over the head of the young man there, who was pros 
claimed king of that country, and also of Caurashtaca* desam. He went 
to the Kerala-desam, to perform homage; and, at a shrine there, was con- 
firmed in possession of the kingdom. He was married, and his son was 
Mayura-verma. He complained of the degeneration of the country- 
Brahmans, and invited others to come and purify his country. A 
few other particulars are added, as to the location of the colonist Brah- 
mans. 

Remarx.—This section, being rectified from its legendary admixture, 


is of value. 


Section 3. Account of Srinivasa fane, in the village of Balamurt, in 
Canara. 


Bhishacacharya relates the excellency of the Caver? river. It is pre= 
sumed that here Caverz (like Ganga), is used generically for a river. 
The purport of the paper, written partly in Balbund, partly in Mahratta 
letters is legendary, intended to account for the homage of Vishnu un- 
der the name of Srinivasa, as the lord of Lacshmi. Mythology excep- 
ted, there seems to be nothing of consequence, in this section. 


Grvnerat Remark.—This book is injured in the binding, but the 
country paper within is but slightly perforated by insects, the ink inde- 
lible. It may therefore pass, as not requiring, for the present, any 
further attention. 


Manuscript book, No. 4.—Countermark 916. 
“Section 1. On the war of Sdlivahana against Vicramaditya. 


In this section the usual enigmatical account of the birth of Salivahana 
is given; his mother herein being described as the daughter of Bhas- 
cara, a Brahman. The difference from other accounts is that, after the 
battle, Vicramaditya, having survived, sent messengers to treat with 
Sdlivahana, and agreed to pay tribute, on condition that each should 
rule on either bank of the Nerbudda river; that is Vieramaditya to the 
north, and Sdlivadhana to the south. In another Mahratia document 
heretofore abstracted, such a division of one kingdom into northern and 


* By amodern corruption, Gujerat. 
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southern was mentioned, with some details of posterity on either side ; 
and there really may be truth in such a simple statement, respecting @ 
remote period, greatly mystified by Hindu writers. As to Sdlivahana, 
having for father a naga, or snake, itis mere symbol. The illegitimate 
son of Ku/ottunga named Adondai, the conqueror of the Curwmbars is, in 
several Tamil manuscripts, said to be the son ofa Maga canya, or fe- 
male-serpent, which plainer books tell us means a female slave, or 
dancing girl, of Kulottunga Chola’s court. To build any wild deductions 
op such figurative terms in Hindu writings is nonsense. The Brahmans 
have their ‘slang’ language, just as much as the gipsies, or the joc- 
keys of Newmarket. To get at their meaning, where they purposely 
conceal it, is the problem. Colonel Mackenzie seems to have had a hint 
given him; since he has written in pencil on the document, “ A tan- 
trum, or specimen of fabulous history.’’ A tanéra no doubt it is ; and 
the meaning seems to be that the glorious Vicramaditya was beaten by 
the son of a slave, or wild forester. 

At the end of the document, it is stated to have been expressly com- 
piled from other bovks by Sri-pati-rao, and Chimmanaji-oppa, in Novem- 
ber 1805, at Ahmednugger. 


Section 2. In the injury to which the book has been exposed, this 
section appears to have been lost. 


Sectton 3. Account of Damaji Pant,a person remarkable among 
the Vaishnavas 


About 700 years ago, one Damaji was employed asa gomasteh, or 
factor, at the court of the Delhi-Padshah; and, as a reward for the skill 
which he displayed, a small district was made over to him, as a zemine 
dary, subject toa tax. On going to his district, Damaji greatly abound- 


ed in liberality to Vaishnava Brahmans, multitudes of whom in cone | 


sequence resorted to him; and could not be refused. The result was 
that Damaji’s tax ran on in arrears; until, at length he was compelled 
to write to the Padshah, and explain his insolvent situation. The Pad. 
shah sent officers to take him; put him in fetters; and bring him to 
Delhi. But the deity at Panrapur (or Panderpore), hearing the misfor- 
tune of his votary, represented the case to Ruement, his spouse, and bor- 
rowed from her, all her golden, and jewelled, ornaments. Assuming 
then the appearance of a relative of Ddmaj?, the said Crishna went to 
the presence of the Padshah; offered payment of Damaji Pant’s 
arrears; and demanded a receipt, and full acquittal. The Padshah was 
so struck with the surpassing beauty of the messenger’s countenance, 


=| 
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that for a time he was unable to give orders; but at length he directed 
the requisite documents to be made out; and on signing them sent word 
to Damaji, that he wished again to see the messeuger. When the 
message, and acquittal reached the insolvent, he was much embarrass- 
ed; until, pondering over all the circumstances, he discovered that it 
was a manifestation of the nwmen, whom he worshipped at Panripur, 
that had interposed in his behalf. Hethen vowed a pilgrimage to that 
| shrine; and, as the document says, the Padshah went with him: they 
together bathed in the Chandra bhega pool, at Panderpore. This 
_ account was expressly written for Colonel Mackenzie, by Shani-rao, on 
_ the 24th December 1805, at Ahmednugger. 
3 


Section 4. Account of Prasanna- Prabhu. 


This is merely an inane legend concerning a devotee of modern times 
written to satisfy the curiosity of Colonel Mackenzie: but appareatly not 
of the slightest value. The person referred to, had signalized himself 
by devoteeism of surpassing character. 

There follows a tale, or fable ofan ape and an alligator; taken from 
the later portion of the Pancha-tantra tales,as narrated by Vishnu Sar- 
man; of course not relevant to the present enquiry. 


ee 


Remark.—According to the table of contents, prefixed to this book, 
there ought to be in all eleven sections; but all the matter now found 
| im it is specified in the foregoing notice. The binding is broken; part 
| of the book appears to be lost; and what remains has the margins, and 
| : some part of the writing, devoured by termites; their mode of doing 
| _ mischief being easily distinguished from that effected by worms. A 
_ sufficient notice of the contents has been given. The account of Vicra- 
 maditya and Sdlivdhuna, is like other narratives, save the difference 
5 already indicated. The whole of the lengthened document, I do not 
: think worthy of restoration ; and all besides, is quite worthless. The 
E : book is passed without further attention. 


a 


ET 


: Manuscript book (without mark or number). 
 ecoaemcme i 
In this book a quantity of loose leaves, containing Mahratta and Ca- 


narese papers, appears, to have been putin at random; possibly because, 
having been scattered, their order was unknown. On looking at the 
contents of the Mabratti, it appears that some part of the pages should 
belong to the-foregoing book,No. 4. These relate to some Hindu auxi- 
liaries of the Mahrattas, and legendary miscellaneous topics; and some 
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part relates to contents of MS. book, No. 35 (Des. Catal. vol. 2.‘p. 116), 
iz those sections that refer to the Bala Ramayana, to Bhoja raja, and 
to the birth of Svta. 

{tis not now possible to extract order out of so much confusion. 
Happily the contents of the papers, so disarranged, do not seem to be 
of consequence. A perusal leaves the impression, that every thing ma- 
terial, in reference to the Mahrattas, is found in other documents; and 
as to the legendary, or mythological, matter this need excite very little 
regret: the quantity of details, on such subjects, being superabundant, 

A few other loose sheets not included in this book, or any other one, 
are found on examination to be wholly legendary, and worthless. Not 
koowing any better place for them, they are put along with the other loose 
papers, in this book; and the whole must be passed, as incapable of re- 
ceiving orderly, and complete adjustment; at the sametime not merit- 
ing restoration ; even supposing it could be successfully effected. 


Manuscript book, No. 34.—Countermark 784. 


Section }. Account of the allowances of the fane at Madura. 


Such is the section heading prefixed, and also entered in the Des. 
Catal. The real contents are very rough and loose memoranda, concern- 
ingallowances to the faneat Tripety, of grants made by Chola and 
other rajas, and of the expenses of processions, or other festivals. 

Section 2. Account of allowances to the shrine Minacsht-amman, at 


Madura. 


° . ° * eo 8 ° 
This document relates to the said Saiva fane; containing as in the 
former paper, rough memoranda of grants, by various Pandiyan kings; 
and accounts of expenses at different festivals, and processions. 


Section 3. Account of the allowances to the fane of Alagirz. 


This section relates to a place of celebrity, about ten miles from Ma- 
dura, situated ona hill; the image on which once a year pays a visit to 
the Vaigai river, in public procession. The memoranda of grants, and 


expenses, are similar to the preceding. 
Section 4. An account of Mahomedan affairs in the Madura district. 


This is a more connected statement, chiefly referring to revenue ar- 
rangements, and jaghirs from the Mahomedans. 
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Section 5. Account of Indra and Nahusha raja. 


This is the legend taken from an older purana, with which the Ma- 
dura S?hala puranan is made to begin: needless to be further detailed. 


Seetion 6. Narrative of Lava and Cusa. Some particulars concern- 
ing the two sons of Rama of Ayodhya; of no special consequence. 


Notre.—The book on the outside is labelled “ Tamil kyfeats,’’ as 
pertaining to a locality where the Tamil language is spoken; and is 
found entered in the Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 68, art. 34. among Tamil do- 
cuments. The language is however Mahratti, throughout; and this 
circumstance, I presume, arises from Mahratta accountants being em- 
ployed at Tanjore, and latterly also at Madura. Hence I suppose these 
papers to have been, in part, extracted from cutcherry-papers : the en- 
tire control of festivals, and of allowances to them, being vested in the 
Principal Collector of the district. 


The document isin very good preservation; aaa can at any time be 
consulted if necessary. 


Manuscript book, No 39.—Countermark 947, account of the capital 
of Arcot. 


There is, at the opening of this document,some matter which appears 
to be taken from Ferishta, concerning the origin of the dynasty of Timur 
Shah. The reign of some of his descendants is adverted to, and then 
a transit is made to the conquest of the Carnatic by Alemguir ; and to 
the Mahomedan ascendancy. Thenceforward there is an account of 
the government, and fluctuations of power, at Arcot ; with references to 

Hyder Ali, Tippoo Sultan, and finally to the English. 


Remarx.—This document, in the latter part, may be of some value. 
It isin moderately good preservation; though in some places a little 
injured by insects. 

It is entered, among Tamil papers in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 50, art. 39. 


Manuscript book (on the cover, and first page, No 51—Countermark 
488. Bhairaves-vara Cadha, &c. on the contents 25), tales of the 
Betala and Vicramaditya. 


This Mahratta version of these tales is damaged; and, having been 
loosened from its proper cover, seems to have been put at random into 
the covers of a book, the contents of which should be Canarese, with re- 
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ference to the Vira Satva sect; or the persecuting, and exterminating,class 
of Hindus. Where the said matter in Canarese is, I know not. With | 
the discrimination given, this book must pass as itis. It requires no — 
further notice. 4 
In the Des, Catal. vol. 2. p. 115. the entry occurs; art. 25. “ Thirty- ; 
two stories of Vikrama-raja,” and denotes, I presume, the book as itorie 
ginally was among Mahratta documents. : 
| 


Manuscript book, No. 5.—Countermark 650. 


Pandu-rangha Mahatmyam, legend of the fane at Panderpur. 

This book is written in Balbund characters, and is an incomplete 
copy, or rather a fragment of the legend in question. There being a 
better copy in Telugu, before abstracted, this book requires no further 
notice. It is in moderately good preservation. 


D.—MALAYALAM. 


It was heretofore stated that, to the best of my knowledge, all the 
Malayalam MSS. had been attended to; but, on the remainder of the 
collection coming more completely under my inspection, two palm- 
leaf MSS. in Malayalam were met with, among the Tamil documents, 
and one amidst the Telugu palm-leaf manus«ripts; with some portions 
in Malayalam, mingled with Tamil and Telugu, in manuscript books.” 
The following notice relates to these different documents. 


1. Kerala Ulpatii, an account of Malayalam, No. 3.—Countermark 
632. ae 


This is acomplete copy ofthe Kerala Ulpatti, on palm-leaves ; agree« 
ing with the copy which was before noted from a manuscript book. 
One leaf which was broken has been restored. The remainder is in 
good order.. 

Appended is the tale of Sacara, being I perceive, in ail probability, 
the original of the Tamil MS. entitled Sacara-cadha, abstracted at the 
commencement of my third report. This document has the beginning, 
and is in regular order to the 25th leaf, but the remainder is wanting. 
This fragment is slightly touched by insects, but upon the whole is in 
good order. ang 

2. Fragment of the Kerala Ulpatti. 

This document was without label, number or any other of the usual 
marks of these manuscripts. On examination it was found to be an une 
connected part of the Kerala Ulpatiz, in that portion which, relates to 
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_ the 4r’ha- Brahmans, or the fishermen turned into Brahmans by Parasy 
fiama. There are only seven leaves, which are on the said topic, but 
without any proper close; being consequently incomplete. 


3. Kerala-Crisha-gita, No. 1.—Countermark 633. 


Thisis a poem on agriculture: a species of native Georgics. A 
manuscript copy was before noticed, and abstracted (vide 2d Report, 
book No. 3, sect. 3). 

This manuscript was met with among the Telugu books; and, by con- 
sequence, escaped an early notice. 

It is small; written on talipat leaves; complete; and in good pre- 
servation. 

It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 2, p. 95. art. 2. 


Manuscript books. 


Countermark obliterated. 


Manuscript book, No 13. 


The first, and largest, part of this book consists of Tamil papers, re- 
lative to the Malayalam country, of very little consequence: they are ad- 
verted to, and in part abstracted in my fifth report, under the head of 
- Tamil documents. A few loose papers in the Malayalam language 

‘were unexpectedly met with, at the close; of which the following isa 


‘notice. 
1. Two loose leaves, the first containing Sanscrit law slocas, with a 


Malayalam interpretation. 

2. (Sec. 46, of the book). An account of the Mapillais, or Maho- 
medans, of Ponani. 

States their having been brought from Mecca, by Cheruman Perumal, 
and located in this country ; conformably to notices in preceding papers. 

3. Aninquiry into the difference between two tribes of military 
people, termed Cola surupam and Tripal surupam, made by judge Baber, 

_ with the replies in the shape of question and answer. The difference 

‘seems to have been thought of importance, as depositions were taken 
on oath, in the presence ofan idol. The answers appear to be inane; 
at all events, of little or no consequence, in the present researches. 

4, Enguires as to right of inheritance; which, in the Malayalam 
country, is not in children of direct descent, but only to sister’s children. 

9. An enquiry from the provincial court answered by two 
Nambiris, and one Potuval, as to the legality of selling the house of a 
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debtor for the advantage of creditors; without the consent of the deb- 
tor’s proximate relations. The answer states, that entailed property can- 
not be so seized and sold; but any house previously purchased by the 
debtor, on his own account, may be so available. - 

6. Relates entirely to law, in matters of theft; resolved by slocas 
from Sanscrit authorities. 

Remarx.—lIt will thus appear that the Malayalam portion of the 
book is not relevant to the object of the present investigation. Although= 
the several papers are but in an indifferent state of prgservation,.. yet if 
does not seem to be of consequence to re-copy them. , The entire book, 
like many others, yields a specimen of negligent service, by the em- 
ployés of the late Colonel Mackenzie. 


E.—PALI. (As supposed). 
Uttara Vadakan, No. 10. 


This book, with the following one, are exceptions to the general 
appearance and contents of the collection. This one contains 40 broad, 


9 eo pe ee = iw Ce eal 


though short, talipat leaves; old in appearance; but in good preserva- — 


_ tion. The character seems to me, to be, the Pals of Ceylon; but I can- 


not go beyond conjecture, as 1 have never seen any other than the cir- 


cular Ceylon Palz, and the square Pali of the Barma country. The book 
has strong covers ofa fine grained wood, resembling mahogany ; and, 
if I mistake not, has written within side one of them the name “ J. Sin- 
clair, July 1818;’’ together with a little, from which I have made out 


the one above given. [regret that I have not the means of ascertain- 
ing the contents. 


Mantras, No. 14. 


This isa miniature manual, on small talipat leaves, much fretted — 
away at the edges; old in appearance; and in rude writing. The cha- . 


racters, as above; but not so well defined. The covers have a bright 
polish, and inside one of them is written. ‘ Muntrum J. Sinclair July 


1818.” Perhaps both books were obtained in Java, at its capture. Be 


that as it may, I think both were originally written, or copied, in Ceylon. 


Should any Pali scholar, at any time, inspect the collection, it may be 
that a glance would suffice to determine, both the nature, and value, of 


the matter included. 


bd 
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F,—PRACRIT. 


Palm-leaf manuscript, No. 62.—Countermark 140. 


Mairavana Chertira (Granv ha characters), statedin the commence 
“ment to be taken from the Jaimini Bharata. 


1, Adhydyam. Description of a fictitious town, with its various 
kinds of inhabitants. 

2. Reference to the court of Rama, the visit of rishis to him. His 
enquiries; and their congratulations. 

3. Reference to the valour of Hanuman. The eulogy pronounced 
on him by Agastya, who narrates the tale. The sorrow of Advana, in 
his palace, at his defeat; and complaint thereon to the inhabitants. In 
consequence Mairavana, a racshasa, came to console him, and to point 
out a scheme of revenge. 

4, Kdévana asks what can be done, not against men, but gods. Mai- 
ravana engages to go down to his kingdom, the inferior world, and offer 
a sacrifice to the evil goddess there. The wife of Matravana dissuades 
him from any enterprize; since it must issue in his destruction. He 
then applies for counsel to his ministers; being stillin his kingdom in 
the lower world. 

5. Mairavana sets out at the head of his army, from the inferior 
world determined to make war. On the way evil omens appear. 

6. Vibisbana, younger brother of Ravana, knowing ali the prepara- 
tions, which were being made, informed Yanuman and Sugriva. Rama 
(as Vishnu), was then sleeping, and could not be disturbed. 

7, Hanuman assamed a supernatural form; and bound his tail all 
around the fortress, or camp of Rama, from the heavens down to the low- 
er regions. He allowed only one entrance, at which he kept guard; and 
despatching Vibishanaas a scout, he gave charge of the interior to Su- 
_griva, and others. It was now night. 

_ 8. Mairavuna sent aspy who reported the preparations made; ad- 
‘ding that Vibishana only was outside, whose form thereupon Mairava- 
na assumed, and going to Hanuman, told him to be on his guard: being 
allowed to enter the fortress, he took Hama, and his brother Lacshmana, 
both being asleep, and putting them into a box carried them down to 
his inferior world. Vibushana was warned by evil omens; and return- 
ing, to see the cause, the deception was discovered. Hanuman enquir- 
ed for directions; and, guided bya particular flower tree, came to the 


*. 
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entrance of the descent to the inferior world. Thither he went with 
troops, his proceedings, and the battles which followed, are detailed. It 
was not possible to kill Mairavana: he was cut into pieces; but the 
parts of his body came together again. All attempts to put him to 
death failed; until a relative pointed out that his life was ina certain 
cave, in the form of bees. These were killed by Hanuman, and Mat- 
ravana expired. The victor then placed the relative of Maitravana, who 
had given the information, in possession of the kingdom of the in- 
ferior regions, and took Hama and Lacshmana (both still asleep in the 
box, and knowing nothing of the matter), back to their proper place. 
Agastya narrated this tale to Rama in praise of Hanuman. Rama was 
greatly pleased; and showered down benefits on his suecessful protec. 
tor, The whole time of the action of the poem was a single night. ___4 


Pevensey 


Nore.—The manuscript is complete, a little injured by insects, but 
not seriously. It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 97, art. 9. 

There are some resemblances in this poem to others* of European 
production, which are to me rather surprising. Apart from which re- 
flexion is the obvious remark, how lightly the Himdu votaries make of 
their idol gods, as occasion serves. 


Manuscript book, No. 47.—Countermark 606. 


Sanatcumara-silpi-sasira. 


_~~ This little book is Sanscrit, in the Canarese character. It states that 
whereas several persons, in preceding times had written on the subject 
of architecture and sculpture, the author named Sanatcumara, having 
studied the whole of them, and having adopted from them, what ap- 
peared valuable, wrote down the results in this compilation. A detail 
is then given of the consequences that will follow from undertaking any 
work, in the various months of the year, some being propitious, and - 
some otherwise. The effects of beginning to construct any edifice, un- — 
der the different nacshetras, or 28 divisions of the lunar path. Differ. 
ent colours of soils adopted to the four leading divisions among Hindus, 
Matters such as these fill the document ; not pertaining to the practical, 
or scientific parts of sculpture or building; but to astrological, and 
other indications ; calculated, in the judgment of the writer, to guard 
against evil, and secure the greatest amount of benefit. 

~ Note.—The book is in good preservation ; but is incomplete. It is 
entered in Des. Catal. vol. 2. p. 63, art. 14. 


er 
“ 


* T allude to a passage of the Zeid, and to another in Milton’s principal poem. 
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Manuscript book, No. 6.—Countermark 899, 


Section. Containing rough notes of an itinerary, by Vitala narayan, 
was noticed under the head of Telugu manuscript books. 

Scetion 2. Parasu-Rama-mahatmyam, taken from the Bruhmandam- 
puranam, 


This paper does not seem to be entered in the table of contents. It 
is a document of octavo size, written on China-paper in Telugu charac- 
ters, but the language is Sanscrit. It is divided into two sections. 

1. Theearly life of Parasu-Rama. The quarrel of his father with 
the Cshetriyas. The slaughter of the Cshetriyas. His proceeding to the 
west; and there obtaining from the sea-king and goddess of the sea, as 
much land, as he could cover by the flight of an arrow, discharged from 
his bow. These particulars are stated with some fulness. 

2. Having settled the country, he called in Brahmans from the 
Arya-vrata, and located them in the country: according to this 
document, he advised the calling in of a king, from the Chola country. 
The document omits any mention of the fishermen made Brahmans, or 
of his displeasure against them. In other documents, the calling in 
the Brahmans from Hindustan is ascribed, not to Parasu-Rama, but to 
Mayura-verma. 

Two Sanscerit slocas referred to, inthe Telugu portion of this report, 
on examination, are found to be incomplete; and of no importance. 
There are imperfect lines, copied from different fanes, in the Bhat-Ma- 
Jayalam character, but the dates are only of the Collam era; and they 
offer no information of consequence. 


Manuscript book, No. 12.—Countermark (torn of), Viveca Sindhu, in- 
tellectual wisdom. 


A theological series of instructions, from a preceptor to pupils, written 
in the Balband character, and remaining in extremely good preservation. 


Noranpum.—tThe second part of my sixth report is thus concluded. 
Manpras, November 1838. 
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VII.—WNotes, principally Geological, on Southern India ; from the banks 
of the Tumbuddra to those of the Cauvery.— By Linut. NewBoxp, 23d 
wy. 


A line drawn from the confluence of the Tumbuddra and Hogri rivers, 
passing southerly, and a little westerly, through Bellary, Raidroog, 
Chittledroog, Sera and Chinraipatam, to the fortress of Seringapatam, 
will give the reader a tolerably correct idea of the route, on which these 
notes were taken. On my return, a route a little to the east of this, by 
Bangalore, was pursued, 

A wide expanse of sand, apparently more than a mile in diameter, 
marks the junction of the two rivers just alluded to. A few granitic 
blocks and bosses rise from the surface of this arenaceous waste, on 
which may be traced distinct furrows, with a direction parallel to that 
of the stream. They possess all the appearance of having been caused 
like the furrows on the Scandinavian rocks, adduced by Sefstr6ém among 
his evidences of a vast ancient flood, by the abrasion of pebbles, swept 
over the surface by the force of water. But these furrows are still in 
process of formation, and undergoing alteration, under the continually 
renewed action of the periodical monsoon. They are generally from 
one to two inches bread, coinciding in dimensious with those of the roll- 
ed pebbles, found in the river bed in this vicinity, the small size of which 
indicates the transporting power of the water not to be very great. 
The depth of the furrows varies; and, in some places, has been influ- 


enced by the hardness or softness of the rockin which they occur. A 


few tough quartz veins have successfully resisted the abrading process, 
and are seen standing out, in high relief, from the sarface of the worn 
rock; some indeed, have even formed barriers across the furrows. 

From the Tumbuddra to Bellary, the face of the country presents an 


extensive plain, gradually rising as the traveller progresses southerly. 


A little to the east of Kurgode, it slopes off gently to the east and west, 
as evinced by the course the lesser streams take on their way to join the 
Tumbnddra and Hogri. The anticlinal line, if I may so term it, is 
marked near Beylour, by a low range of hills, having a smooth outline, 
and running from Dasapur nearly 5. S. E., and thence pursuing a N. by 
W. direction, towards the Tumbuddra. The rocky swells, and granitic 
elevations, in the vicinity of Tekkulkota, are situated within the limits 
of this line. Many of the springs and rivulets, that water the plain, 
abound in calcareous matter, which is observed on their beds and banks, 
bothas a nodular and travertine-like deposit. The soil covering the 
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surface, is the regur, more or less mingled with the debris of the sub- 
jacent rocks, and the calcareous infiltrations of springs. The substra- 
tum is generally decayed granite or gneiss, but in many places a thick 
bed of the nodular calcareous deposit, or of a conglomerate of the 
granitic debris, cemented by it, intervenes, as may be observed at 
Tekkuikota, inthe wells of the village. Around the bases of the granite 
hills, the regur is generally covered by their alluvium, which is reddish 
and gritty. Crossing the plain in a southerly direction towards Tek- 
kulkota, the granite is seen rising into clustered hills, both at this place 
and Sirragorra, having a general direction to the 8. S. K., though con- 
fused when taken in detail. Salbandes of gneiss are observed in the 
plain, between these two places, and also beds of a chloritic and horn- 
blende schist, running S. S. E., which alternate with the gneiss. 
Kurgode.—At this place the granite again rises into hills, not re- 
markable for their height—direction more easterly than those of Tekkul- 
kota. A well, about 50 feet deep, ata little distance from the base of 
the hills, affords the following section :—3 feet regur; 45 feet calcare- 
ous nodular deposit, cementing angular fragmeuts of granite, and boules 
of basaltic greenstone ; 2 feet granite. The rivulets in this neighbour- 
hood deposit a considerable quantity of carbonate of lime. 
Bellary.—The fort of Bellary stands upon a convex mass of granite, 
the outline of which resembles the hull of a vessel reversed. Gneiss, 
imbedding garnets and iron pyrites, occurs in the plain: this rock, as 
well as the granite, between Bellary and the Tumbuddra, is cut by nu- 
merous basaltic dykes, the direction of whose main branches is general- 
ly easterly, inclining towards the south. From Bellary to Manchanhully, 
the route lies, as far as Halicundi, over the surface of a plain, inter- 
sected by date nullahs. A greenstone dyke is crossed to the N. E. of 
the latter place, and a little to the S. W.a range of hills, taking an east 
by southerly direction, composed of chloritic and hornblende schist. 
Manchanhully.—F ormation gneiss, and a fine grained granite, contain- 
ing nests of black, brown, and silvery mica, in small scales. 
Raidroog hills and Gorisamudrum.—The Raidroog hills are of gneiss 
and grey granite. Veins of iron ore (hematitic), and nests of mica, 
abound in the former. Direction of the hills N. by W. 
Bomanhully.—The lowest rock here is of a reddish felspar, rapidly 


_ decomposing, traversed by beds of greenstone. 


Chittledroog.—The hills on which the fort stands are a cluster of 
seven, terminating the northern extremity of a mountainous crescent. 
They are composed of a coarse-grained crystalline granite, containing a 
large proportion of quartz, black foliated hornblende, white and red 
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felspar, and a little mica. The general outline of these fortified heights 
resembles that of the rocks near Bellary: vast blocks, both rounded and 
angular, resting on a large convex plateau, and near the base forming 
caverns. The height of the most elevated has been calculated at 800 
feet above the plain. The general direction of the range is N. by-E. 


ferrioor —The bed of the Hogri here is of clay slate, into the compo- — 


sition of which, chlorite and a little mica, in minute darkish scales, enters ; 
giving the rock a speckled appearance. Some varieties are compact, 
hard, and of a fibrous structure; others sectile, earthy, and dull. Thin 
fragments of the latter, held in a platinum forceps before the blow-pipe, 
fuse partially, but with difficulty, on the edges into a greenish grey 


enamel. The surface of the plain is undulating, and covered with frag- 


ments of the subjacent schists 
Sera.—The country between Herrioor and Sera, is a succession of 
plains, the principal rock of which is gneiss, crossed to the E. by dykes 


of greenstone; beds of a hard mica slate occur, traversed by veins of 


ferruginous quartz, and quartzy iron ore. 
Curbah.—F rom Sera, througli Columbella and Chuloor, to the vicini- 


ty of Curbah, the surface of the country is an undulating table land, gra- 

dually rising towards Seringapatam—the formation much the same as 

between Herrioor and Sera. 
Near Curbah, however, the principal rock appears to be of a white 


quartz, with tale disseminated. The whole has a schistose structure, a 


common to many of the rocks in the vicinity of Seringapatam. A 


brown variety, with mica in spangles, resembles avanturine. Com- 


pact kanker and nodules of hzematitic iron ore, are found here in beds, 


near the surface. 
Belioor.—Approaching from Myasamudrum, the Mysore plain, or 

table land, is diversified by two low broken ranges of hills, of a fine 

grained grey granite, with small crystals of shining felspar. A coarse 


sort of gneiss is found in the beds of nullahs in the plain, with largish 


scales of silvery mica, and crossed by beds of tale slate with chlorite. 
Near Belloor, these hills subside into a rocky swell, on which rests 
both masses of granite and gneiss. At Belloor, the lowest stratified 
rock I observed (18 feet below the surface), was gneiss abounding with 
small scales of glittering black mica. The strata were slightly inclin- 


ed—dip west. Potstone, talc, and chlorite slate, associated with the 


gneiss, are found in the neighbourheod. Direction of the hills nearly 


due north. 
Nagamungalum.—Plain — formation gneiss, with both white and pale 


red quartz. Dip of strata 41° to the westward. Direction north. 
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A little to the west of the fort runs a low ridge, with a smooth undu- 
lating outline—the formation of which is a variety of talc and mica 
slate with chlorite. 

Sravan Belgola.—The road from Nagamungalum to Belgola, lies over 
a succession of low roundish hills of gneiss, abounding with large plates 
of silvery mica. The higher peaks and tors, as well as the rock on which 
stands the Jaina colossus of Gomutu Raya, are of granite. The latter 
rock is a steep convex boss, crowned by the usual detached, irregularly 
shaped masses of a fine grained granite, consisting of granules of 
eloudy quartz, and felspar of a pale rose colour, with small black scales 
of mica. The ascent to the temples and colossus, on the summit of the 
principal hill, lies over the steep convex rock, which is rendered slip- 
pery by the bare feet of the priests and pilgrims that frequent the 
place. i observed several inscriptions in Canarese on the surface. The 
temples and porticos are of simple, massive and elegant architecture, 
particularly the entrance to the quadrangular enclosure, in which stands 
the Jaina colossus. The effect produced by the first view of the statue 
on passing into the quadrangle, is singular and imposing; but a 
close inspection can hardly be gratifying to the eye accustomed 
to the exquisite proportions of the statues of Europe. It is about 
70 feet high, entirely divest of drapery, in an erect position, facing 
the north, and has the curly hair, large pendulous ears and thick 
lips, so peculiar to Jaina images: the placid expression of the features 
reminds one of the head of Memnon: the legs are wreathed with the 
leaves of a parasitical plant (the ratimulla), sculptured in the granite, and 
together with the hands are clumsily executed. The opinion of the 
Duke of Wellington, that the rock had been cut down until nothing but 
the image remained, I found corroborated by the statements of the 
eldest priests, and a personal examination of the base. Two black 
slabs, bearing long inscriptions, copies of which are lodged in the libra- 

‘ry of the Literary Society of Madras, stand on each side the entrance 
into the quadrangle. 

The village lies between the two hills; it contains, besides temples, a 

handsome Jain college, a large bouri, the white houses of the Shravaks, 
or Jain laity, and the dwellings of a few Hindus and Mussulmans. 

_ Seringapatam.—The principal rock seen in the island of Seringapatam 

_ is gneiss, associated with micaand hornblende schist,and also with a schist 
which contains both these minerals combined with felsparand quartz. The 
best section of these rocks is seen in the fosse surrounding the fortress: 
ag we proceed from the Wellesley bridge towards the Mysore gate, we 
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observe dykes of asilicious rock*, penetrating the gneiss, and in some 
places overlapping it for a short distance on either side the dyke. This 
rock, like the trap rocks of Bijapore, has a tendency to the schistous 
structure, and splits like them,when struck by the hammer,into angular 
fragments, the superficies of which, exhibit similar dendritic appear. 
ances, but more perfect. The fissures by which the rock splits (the 
dry cracks of European miners), as may be discovered by a micros- 
cope, and often even by the naked eye, are pre-existent in its structure, 
and resemble those in basalt and other substances, which have cooled, 
after being greatly heated. The dendritic appearances in igneous 
rocks have been ascribed to the infiltration of metallic oxides, and 
with more show of reason to electric currents, circulating through the 
pores of the rock; but in some instances, particularly in rocks of ac- 
knowledged aqueous origin, they assume so much the character of 
mosses and ferns, that it would be matter of some interest, if botanists 
would institute a minute enquiry into the forms usually seen in each 
rock, with a view of ascertaining the question of their organic origin, 
In rocks of a decidedly igneous character, the arborescent appearances 
are generally far less perfect than those in limestones, and other rocks 
of deposition; and will be probably found, as just remarked, to be 
occasioned by the metamorphic powers of electric currents, acting upon 
metallic particles disseminated in the substance of the rock. The 
beautiful arborescent outlines in mocha stones are now supposed 
to arise from mineralized plants of the cryptogamous class, and Dr. 
Macculloch has detected both in them,and the moss agates, aquatic con- 
ferve, unaltered both in colour and form, and coated with iron oxide, 
An onyx agate belonging to the Earl of Powis, contains the chrysalis of 
a moth; and the red colour, observable in this class of minerals, has 
been discovered by M. Turpin to be owing to an insect, the Pretococ- 
cus Kermesinus, in form of seminules, or red globules. M. Gaulty de 


Chaubry found, that when powdered cornelians were mixed with black. 


oxide of copper ina porcelain retort, and heated to redness, carbonic 
oxide and carbonic acid were disengaged; and some pyro-acetic acid, 
and pyrogenic oil formed : proving that the colouring matter of the 
mineral is of an organic nature. Apologizing for this digression, I shall 
rest content forthe present, by calling attention to this curious 


subject, expressing at the same time, my strong belief, that- many 


appearances in transition and secondary rocks, hitherto considered 


* This rock is probably identical with that described as a hornstone by Buchanan, and 
a silicious slate by Dr. Benza; the fissures imparting a schistous character to the rock, 


do not resemble the lamine of deposition. 


~ eae SS 
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aS inorganic, are, in truth, lapidifications of avimal or vegeta- 
ble matter. 

The formation of the silicious rock is evidently posterior to 
the gneiss, as we seecit, as before mentioned, not only slightly over- 
lapping and penetrating it, but also penetrating the associated bril- 
Jiant hornblende schist. It appears to be however, anterior to the 
intrusion of the greenstone dykes, in the immediate vicinity, one 
of which is seen in the fort ditch, slightly overlying it. It is’ 
generally of a greenish grey colour, tough, compact, trans- 
lucent at edges, fracture semiconchoidal, sometimes containing mi- 
nute shining felspathic crystals. Before the blow-pipe per se it 
whitens, and melts slightly, and with difficulty at the edges: fuses 
with carbonate of soda, with effervescence, intoa greyish white enamel. 
An opaque variety, which appears to consist entirely of compact felspar, 
melts without much difficulty per se into a light grey enamel. 

A dyke of red porphyry (noticed by Dr. Benza), is seen crossing 
diagonally the bed of the Cauvery, oppositethe sally port, where Tippoo 
fell covered by the wounded and slain. The direction of the dyke is 
N.40 5. It consists of flesh-coloured felspar crystals,imbedded in 
a paste of the same mineral, but ofa deeper red, having a number of 
dark green acicular and prismatic crystals, resembling tourmaline, dis- 
seminated. The gneiss at the junction, presents few indications of al- 
teration, beyond being rendered more compact and indurated. Large 
deposits of tufaceous kanker take place on the banks of the river, con- 
sisting generally of a whitish grey carbonate of lime, with a sponge-like 
structure, imbedding nodules of a more ancient formation, and a more 
compact variety ; also bits of felspar, quartz, &c., debris of the subja- 
cent rock, and roots of grasses. The gneiss is traversed by pegmatitic 
veins of red felspar, anda light grey translucent quartz, which are 
themselves penetrated by thin veins of compact felspar, tinged of a faint 
pistachio green, probably by actynolite, a mineral generally found as- 
sociated with the pegmatitic veins. The rock composing the green 
veins, before the blow-pipe, first reddens; secondly becomes black, and 
finally melts into a dark emerald. 

Island of Seringapatam.—The island of Seringapatam is formed 
by the bifurcation of the Cauvery into two streams, which again 
‘unite a little to the eastward of their separation. It is about 
four miles in length, and about one and a half in breadth in 
the middle. Its surface is convex, sloping to the streams on 
either side. The fortress is situated on the western extremity, and 
the suburb of Shahr Ganjam, about the centre of the island. Near this 
ina cypress garden, stands the handsome mausoleum of Hyder ang 
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Tippoo. This mausoleum is supported by finely polished pillars of a dark 
rock, containing black crystals, in a dark paste, rendered still darker 
by the oil, with which the pillars appear to be constantly rubbed. Buch- 
anan thought these spots were dark crystals of basaltine, or augite, im- 
bedded in the hornblende; and Dr. Benza, who subsequently visited 
the locality, is also of this opinion, adding moreover, that the hornblende 
rock of the dykes, in the fosse of the fort just described, is identical with 
that of the pillars. We are, however, informed by Buchanan, that the 
rock, from which the pillars are cut, was brought from Cudhully, near 
Turivicvary, about fifty-two miles N. E. from Seringapatam. 

After a careful examination of the pillars in the mausoleum, and a 
fragment of them given to my friend Captain Allardyce, by the mullah 
of the mosque, and of the rock in sith at the quarry of Cudhully, near 
Turivicary, from which it was cut, during a subsequent visit to this 
part of Mysore, I feel assured that the hornblende rock of the dykes at 
Seringapatam, and that composing these beautiful columns, are by no 
means identical. Had they been so, the natives would not have gone 
fifty-two miles to quarry stone, which might have been procured on the 
spot. The Cudhully rock, and that of the pillars, is composed of a dark 
talcose paste, imbedding black crystals of a mineral, strongly attracted 
by the magnet. This paste is sectile, and infusible per se before the 
blow-pipe. The hornblende rock of the dyke on the contrary is hard, 
and fuses into a greenish black glass: the imbedded crystals of this mi- 
neral, decomposing, often fall out, imparting a variolated appearance to 
the surface. The geological situs of the talcose rock will be described 
in a future paper; sufficeit to observe that it is associated with the tale 
slate.* 

Lhe Cauvery river.—The Cauvery. at Seringapatam, during the 
yains, is a deep and rapid river; but easily fordable during the dry 
season: the bed is rocky and encumbered by large fragments of 
granite and gneiss. Its bed cannot vie with those of the Kistnah 
and Godavery, in precious stones, corne-lians, agites,, &c. Gra=— 
nite, greenstone, and gneiss, imbedding corundum, and, though 
rare, the ruby, with its associated schists, are the rocks gene- 
rally passed over by its waters. Garnets andiron ore are, however, 
frequently found in the bed; corundum seldom. This _ beautiful 
and sacred stream takes its rise among the Coorg mountains, and tras 
verses the peninsula in an easterly by southerly direction. After wa- 
tering a large part of Mysore, it descends into Coimbatore at the falls 
of Sivasamudrum, and, passing Trichinepoly, disembogues its waters 
through various channels into the Bay of Bengal, between Porto Novo 


* See note on this subject at the end of this Journal.— Editor. 
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and Adrianpatan. It contributes immensely to the fertility of the 
countries through which it passses ; its waters are conveyed into the 
fields principally by means of water-courses, and anicuts, constructed 
at a vast expence by the Hindu princes of Southern India, Two crops — 
of rice are, in general, annually produced on its banks, besides large 
quantities of most excellent tobacco, sugar-cane, &c. The soil brought 
down by it is a fine rich clay, produce of the disintegration of the rocks 
over which it passes, and often mingled with a considerable portion of 
carbonate of lime, deposited by its waters, and decayed vegetable matter, 
It is navigated principally by basket-boats, and conveys the produce 
of Salem, Coimbatcor, and Trichinopoly to the sea. 


Having reached our southern limit, we will now return northerly 
towards the Tumbuddra, by a different, though almost parallel, route, 
lying to the east of that just described. 

From Seringapatam to Bangalore the formation is principally gneiss 
and hornblende schist, penetrated by veins of actynolitic and chloritic 
felspar. The rocks in the vicinity of Bangalore are granite, gneiss, 
and greenstone, in dykes, penetrating them generally ina west to an 
easterly direction. Tabular masses of a lateritic rock overlie the gneiss, 
a little tothe N. W. of the cantonment, Passing from Bangalore, the 
geology of which | shall have oceasion to notice in a subsequent paper, 
the road lies in a northerly direction, towards the celebrated stronghold 
of Nundidroog. 

Nundidroog.—Gneiss,with a few clusters and detached hills of granite 
rising above the undulating level of the table land, are met with. The 
soil is generally a bluish red, loamy clay, and a quartzy detritus , 
abounding in ferruginous nodules—debris of the lateritic rock, which 
is seen on the surface in scattered patches. Near YellavunkahI ob- 
served a mass of it covering the surface of the road, and again noticed 
it near Nundidroog, where it was partially employed, with other stones, 
in the construction of a bund ofa tank. This contained much less 
quartz than the former, nor was it so porous. A little north from 
Deonhally, a hill, principally of gneiss in contorted strata, is seen, with 
-anearly north and south direction. Its southern extremity is crossed, 
from west to east, by two basaltic greenstone dykes; the first of which 


_ bifureates on entering the hill from the west: the larger branch pursues 


its course through the hill without much interruption, and sinks beneath 
the surface of the soil on the opposite or eastern side. Its breadth is 
from 15 to 20 yards. The rock through which it passes, particularly on 
the left side of the dyke, where it has a scarp of above eight feet high, 
has the appearance ofa channel cutin the rock. The left branch of 
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the bifurcation gradually diminishes in width, till it finally disappears 
in the substance of the rock, after performing an easterly course of more 
than 200 paces. The second stream is not so wide as the first, and 
passes through a higher part of the hill. After cutting the summit and 
giving off one or two minor branches, it separates intoa number of 
ramifications, which spread out, become thinner and shortly disappear. 
They sometimes cease abruptly, and re-appear at short intervals. Short 
parallel veins are observed at a little distance from, but having no con- 
nexion with, the mainstream. These facts, which I have observed in 
other parts of India, and the disturbance observable in the rocks in 
which these dykes intrude, incline me to the belief, that the primitive 
rocks, in which they are found, must have been in many cases, riven 
in a nearly solid state by a force from below, the vibratious of which 
proceeded nearly at right angles with the poles of the earth, and thus 
formed vents for the liquid basalt,struggling up from beneath. That 
the imbedding rock is not contemporary, and did not exist in a state of 
fusion with the basalt, is indicated by the wall-like escarpments, cut 
shear, as if by the chisel, through the former, into conduits for the escape 
of the latter. There is here no passage of the one into the other; a decided 


line of demarcation exists throughout. Veins of quartz and felspar 


existing in, and apparently coeval with, the granite itself, are seen 


divided by the basaltic stream, and solid fragments of the former im- — 
bedded in its course. Others, still larger, are frequently entangled be- 


tween the ramifications of the basalt ; and, in detached blocks, occasion- 
ally resemble a vein of granite in the basalt. 


Tn conclusion of these remarks, I may add that, in dykes of considerable ~ 


width, both sides of which are bounded by walls of granite, the latter. 
rock becomes altered, as though by igneous agency, whilst the former, 
on its approximation, becomes compact and comparatively dull, the 
consequence of sudden refrigeration from coming into contact with the 
granite. Towards the centre of the dyke the basalt becomes more 


granular and crystalline, and sometimes porphyritic, imbedding crystals 


of a greenish felspar: acicular crystals of augite occur in both. The. 
surface has a slightly blistered appearance. Where basalt is found. 
encrusting gneiss, its edges are found graduating into a thin coat of. 
greenish eurite, the surface of which is frequently vesicular, the cavities 
eontaining a yellowish brown powder. This euritic basalt acquires a 
greyish green hue, imbedding small crystals of epidote and frequently 


yellow iron pyrites. It also retains a portion of the augite ; exchang- | 
ing the dark crystals of hornblende for the light green epidote. An-~ 
gular masses of dislocated granite, with fragments of the basalt adhering 
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te them, are frequently found in the vicinity of these dykes. The 
deep vertical fissures, we often see cleaving from summit to base whole 
hills of granite, divide also the basaltic veins. At what period these 
fissures and dislocations have occurred—whether from foreign disrup- 
tive causes, or from that spontaneous separation, to which it is well 
known granite is subject, is difficult todetermine, It seems certain that 
they are posterior to the irruption of the basalt. 

The rock of Nundidroog rises to the alleged height of 1,700 feet 
above the surface of the plain, at the southern termination of two 
yanges of hills. The western range has a N. W. direction, the eastern 
proceeds nearly due north, until it approaches Purniah Chatram, 
whence it bends its course tothe N.N. E. to Worralconda. From 
Worralconda it extends northerly to Sondoo; thence sweeping to the 
N. W. it enters the Ceded Districts. A range is observed some miles 
to the east of Purniah Chatram, which has hitherto a N. E. direction, 
but here bends towards the west. The valleys, as in the Nundidroog 
range, appear to cross the line of direction, their course being nearly 
east and west. A hill called Chinna-raya-conda, a little north of 
Nundidroog, and the next in the range, was pointed out to me as the 
site of the sources of the rivers Pennaur and Palaur. The former takes 
hence a northerly course, and falls into the Bay of Bengal, near Nellore. 
The latter pursuing a southerly course to the east of Bangalore, adds 
‘its waters to the ocean near Sadras. This fact, if it does not prove 
this to be the highest part of the table land of Mysore, demonstrates 


‘the descent of the land hence to the north and south. 


The hill of Nundidroog is a mass of granite, on the sides of which 
‘rest blocks of the same rock, and dislocated masses precipitated from 
‘the summit. Among them are occasionally seen globular and angular 
blocks of trap, indicating the vicinity of a dyke. At the base granitoidal 
gneiss is seen near the summit, impending cliffs of granite and 
Sienitic granite rise to the apparent perpendicular height of 60 or 70 
feet above the rest of the rocks, cleft by vertical fissures, and without 
the slightest appearance of stratification: this rock contains both a 
‘brownish and white felspar: asmall grained sienitic variety with a 
light green chloritic hornblende also occurs. But the variety which 
predominates has crystals both of a translucent (albite) and opaque 
whitish felspar; the latter projecting on the surface give the rock a 
‘peculiar white mottled appearance. Porphyritic veins imbedding large 
‘crystals of foliated felspar, with plates of a dark green mica, intersect 
this last rock. 
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Worralconda,—From Nundidroog the road passes through Purniah 
Chatram and Worralconda, along the eastern flank of the Nundidroog 
chain, some spurs from which are crossed en route. The Meta-Meyre- 
cotta ranges lie some miles to the right. The formation, as far as I was 
enabled to judge from the examination of the spurs just alluded to, and 
of some detached masses, and the appearance of the peaks of the highest 
hills, is similar to that of the hill of Nundidroog, Several greenstone 
dykes cross the plain, from west to east, between the two ranges. One, 
close to Worralconda, has a northerly direction. I followed its course 
some distance beyond the village, in the expectation of seeing it unite 
with a large westerly dyke, of which I supposed it to be a branch, but 
was disappointed by its dipping beneath the soil, and thus eluding my 
search. Retracing my steps south of the village, I had the satisfaction 
to see this surmise verified by its joining the main westerly dyke. As- 
cending a large mass of granitoidal gneiss composing the Worralconda 


hill, 1 observed another, but smaller dyke traversing the rock inthe 


same direction. ‘This also joins the main dyke a little south of the hill 
—it exhibits brass-coloured pyrites, and needle-shaped augite erystals. 
Flanking the larger dyke, beds of both a red erystalline and compact 


felspar occur, with quartz and thin veins of chlorite, as well as a greens — 
ish eurite which appears to owe its colour to epidote. This eurite grae 


duates into basaltic greenstone, like that of Deonhully. Magnetic iron 
sand is obtained from the beds of the nullahs in this vicinity, and in- 
deed, throughcut the taluk, and smelted. 


Baugoopully.—The Nundidroog range appears to terminate a few — 


miles N. of this place, as the Polla range on the right is approached. 
Several trap dykes stretch across the plain, between the two ranges, 
with an easterly direction. One of them a little to the west of the 


deserted village of Mangsundrum, gives off branches to the north and — 


south. The latter throws off a vein, which, entering into a convex 
mass of gneiss, spreads out into numerous, and occasionally inter- 
secting, ramifications. About a mile south of Baugoopully the plain 
is strewed with bits of ferruginous quartz, reddish felspar, with frage 


ments of a compact actynolitic vein: a little farther on, the latter is 


seen in the bed of a nullah, partly lying in lamellar masses on the top 
of weathered gneiss, and partly in thick veins, running a W. N. W. 
direction, and having a dip of about 40° to the south. Between it and 
the gneiss, I observed a layer of areddish felspar and quartz, varying 
from half an inch, te several feet in thickness. This frequently becomes 
veined with the lively green of the actynolite, and acquires a schistose 
character. The actynolite rock, vice versd, imbeds crystal of a flesh- 
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coloured felspar, forming an elegant porphyry. Green mossy looking 
erystals of actynolite may be seen between the porphyry and the em- 
bedding felspar rock. Veins of a transparent quartz intersect it, and 
near them occur imbedded cubic iron pyrites ; iron ore in reddish octahe- 
dral crystals also occurs. The rock imbeds pure actynolite, in long 
striated diverging crystals, filling up small cavities, and shooting out on 
the surface. The rock is remarkably tough, heavy, generally crystalline, 
but sometimes compact as eurite; translucent slightly at the edges, 
fracture uneven. The superincumbent soil is red; beneath it is a dee 
tritus of ferruginous quartz pebbles, pieces of actynolite slate, felspar, 
pisiform iron ore, anda few rounded fragments of basaltic greenstone, 
which exfoliate in concentric layers. In most of the fragments, even in 
the gneiss itself, 1 observed a tendency to assume a pentagonal and 
hexagonal form. I also picked up a crystal of corundum imbedded in 
a brownish tale. A greyish brown kanker is found on the banks of the 
nullahs. 

Close to this place, crossing the rocky hills from east to west, 
I observed a broad dark band descending the hill side, which I 
took to be a basaltic dyke, since directly west of it we crossed one in 
the plain, exactly inthe line of its direction. This [ found to be the 
case on ascending the hill, which was composed of porphyritic granite, 
in large unstratified masses, with crystals of a magnetic iron ore disse- 
minated, generally grey, but sometimes imbedding shining crystals of 
red felspar. The summit is crowned by vertical masses of this rock, 


having a tendency to exfoliate in thick layers. Near the base is a con- 


vex mammillary mass of the same rock, in which the crystals of felspar 
and nests of mica had a nearly common direction viz., north and south, 


_ following the line of elevation of the hil! itself. The dyke of basalt 
_ passes completely over it, at right angles with its direction, and is seen 


erossing the plain on the other side tothe eastward. Its breadth at the 
base of the hill is about ninety paces, and at the anticlinal line of the ridge 
about seventy, Overthe southern extremity runs another dyke, or a branch 


_ of the one just described, of much less width. Both are distinetly 


visible at a considerable distance passing through the grey cliffs like 


the dark stream ofa muddy cascade. 


From Baugoopilly to the frontier of the Ceded Districts, the for- 
mation is gneiss, crossed by numerous basaltic dykes, throwing off rae 
mifications to the north and south, Flanking the dykes are seen veins 
of the red felspar and quartz rock, imbedding actynolite slate, and the 
porphyritic actynolite. The gneiss strata are nearly vertical ; general 
direction north and south. It is interstratified with the micaceous horn- 
blende schist, and intersected by pegmatitic veins of red felspar and 
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quartz. A magnetic iron sand is found in some spots on the road in 
the vicinity of the trap dykes, which has probably resulted from their 
decomposition. Mostof the basaltic greenstone found here slightly 
affects the magnet. 

Palsamudrum.—¥ rom the Mysore frontier to Palsamudrum, the for- 
mation is thick bedded, or granitoidal gneiss, in highly inclined strata. 
Masses of granite occur detached, precipitated apparently from the 
peaks in the vicinity. The gneiss is intersected by basaltic greenstone 
dykes, running generally in an easterly direction, from the Polla range 
on the right, across the plain, towards some outliers of the N undidroog 
chain on the left or west. A few of these dykes take a north and 
south direction, but appear to be ramifications of the former. Veins 
of actynolite slate, generally flanked by pegmatitic beds of a red fel- 
spar, with a transparent quartz, traverse the gneiss in the neighbour- 
hood of the greenstone dykes, with whose direction they in a great 
measure conform. Kanker is seen in compact nodules, both of a grey 
and reddish colour, on the banks of the nullah; and, though rarely, 
forming small mammillary mounds, apparently around the mouths of 
the extinet or dried up springs by which they probably have been de- 
posited. A few miles south of Patsamudrum, flanking the greenstone, 
T observed some angular blocks of sienitic granite, consisting of an 
opaque felspar imbedding crystals of schorl, with a little grey quartz. 

The basaltic greenstone in every way resembles that of Baugoopilly. 
The augite crystals on the surface decay intoa reddish white earth, 
which, falling out, leaves the cavities observable on the surface, Crys- 
tals of felspar imbedded in it are subject to similar decay, leaving larger 
cavities. Magnetic iron ore, in crystals, is found in most of the rocks 
of this place. 

Terimany.—From Palsamudrum towards Jaulipett, the road lies prin- 
cipally through a valley between two short ranges, apparently of gneiss 
and granite, which run in a north and south direction. The valleys or 
breaks form acute angles with the line of direction. The hills are rocky 
masses, covered with their own exfoliated fragments, and destitute of 
vegetation, save a few bushes principally of cacti, euphorbia, and mi- 
mosa. Emerging from the valley alittle south of Jaulipett, the indented 
outline ofa long range to the west, pursuing a parallel course to those 
on the east, appears on our left, at a considerable distance. Spurs from 
both ranges are thrown across the plain, and form partial barriers. 
North of Jaulipett, the eastern range terminates in the rock of Pen- 
naconda, about a koss and a half from Goghirry.. A few detached out- 
liers continue nearly to Terimany. The western range still bounds 
the horizon to the left, preserving a deeply indented outline. The gaps 
in both the ranges seem to have a parallel direction. Indications of 
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the regur appear in this vicinity, and abundance of a whitish grey kan- 
ker. Gneiss, interstratified with micaceous hornblende slate, is the prin- 
cipal rock found in the valley, and on the plain. Strata nearly vertical 
—direction northerly—dip to the east. Ina nullah near Somundapilly, 
is a bed of gneiss, with actynolite in tabular friable crystals, with the 
usual band of felspar and quartz intervening between it and the gneiss; 
the latter rock in the vicinity of the bed is contorted. A dyke of basal- 
tic greenstone running east and west was not many paces distant. Both 
this rock and the actynolite are not so often seen. 

Magnetic iron sand, is procured in the neighbourhood of Paupreddy, 
a village about five miles from Palsamudrum, and there smelted. I 
saw only one furnace, which is of much smaller dimensions than those 
at Kootul in Mysore. There are furnaces, I am told, at Niddamaumri, 
in the adjoining taluk of Pennaconda. I observed a few patches of 
recur in the low grounds about Jaulipett. The gneiss, about this place, 
where it has been penetrated by the basaltic dyke, is solid and compact, 
resembling close prained granite. A greenish eurite in thin veins tra- 
verses many of the blocks, giving them a schistose structure. 

The gneiss frequently imbeds large crystals of a white felspar, which 
impart to the rock a porphyritic appearance, singularly contrasted 
with its own lamellar form, and canscarcely be judged of in a hand- 
specimen. A greyish white, and rather friable kanker, is found at a 
little distance beneath the surface, in beds about a foot deep, and 
penetrating the subjacent gneiss. Near Raichoor I saw a rue stone 
and clay furnace for burning it into chunam, about four feet high and 
20 inches in diameter. Salt-pits are excavated on the banks of the 
nullahs. N. EK. of Goghirry at the foot of the hill of Shah-durgum, 
lies alow hill, crested with dark looking rocks, visible at a great dis- 
tance, which are easily recognized to be part of a basaltic dyke. It is 
shortly afterwards crossed about half a mile to the east of the hill, and 
is about 30 paces broad—direction, east. ‘Two others of less dimensions 
are crossed shortly afterwards: they have a similar direction. Frag- 
ments of actynolite slate are frequently picked up, and it may be seen 
in thin veins traversing the red pegmatite. A section of a well at 
Terimany, about 25 feet deep, presents the following strata: 3 feet gra- 
vel; 4 feet grey earth; 18 feet beds of red felspar and quartz, with 
decaying greenish earth, and friable kanker in veins and fissures. 

Gneiss is, as before remarked, the prevalent rock: at the same time 
it must be observed, that blocks of granite, and a red quartz rock, re- 
sembling that cresting the sandstone and clay slate formation of Cud- 
dapah, are seen in the walls of the fort and choultry, probably bro ug ht 
from the range north of Anantipur, which appears to be a continuation 
of the sandstone ranges of Gooty. 
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Peroor.—At Peroor, a village situated upon the eastern bank of the 
Pennaur, the range on the right ceases altogether, while that on the left 
or west (the Condaganpilly range), wears a smoother aspect, and turns 
off tothe west. The quartz rock mentioned at Terimany, here occurs 
in sitd, in a bed of a nullah, a little to the east of the fort: it rests un- 
comformably in almost tabular masses on the surface of the gneiss. It 
is both massive and schistose, according to position; massive when 
seen in blocks protruding from the surface of the soil, and schistose, 
generally, when found in contact with the gneiss. A thick bed lies at 
the bottom of the nullah. In structure it varies from that of gneiss, 
to that of the red granular quartz rock of Cuddapah, and contains but 
a minute portion of mica. The gneissis generally much weathered, 
and abundantly seamed by incrustations of kanker. Its strata are not 
so much inclined as hitherto, having a dip of about 25° to the E. S. K.— 
direction as before. Beds of the micaceous hornblende schist are seen, 
commonly with the same dip and direction as the gneiss. The greenish 
eurite and accompanying pegmatitic veins, like the basalt, frequently 
intersect the line of direction at considerable angles. They are of more 
recent date than the quartz veins, as 1s shown by their passing through 
them. At the points of contact, faults or dislocations are sometimes 
seen in the latter; an instance occurs in the gneiss of this nullah. 
The dislocation is of a few inches, ina W.N. W. direction. Granite 
is still seen in detached masses. Beds of the micaceous hornblende 
rock are observed inthe wells, disintegrating into a greenish friable 
substance, and exhibit various stages of decomposition in the same 
mass. The mica is seen more distinctly in the decayed portion; 
it changes to a silvery brown which gradually loses its brilliancy. The 
hornblende decomposes with the felspar, into a light dirty green 
friable rock, mottled with ferruginous spots. Probably the hornblende 
is combined with actynolite, which not only gives the rock a schistose 
character, but imparts much of the green in decomposition. The 
eurite near this mass does not appear tobe in the slightest degree 
altered. This rock, like basalt, is more crystalline in the middle of 
large veins. In small veins it becomes compact, heavy, extremely tough: 
and shows a disposition to split into rhomboids. Crystals of epidote 
occur in the gneiss near the greenstone dykes. | 

Rampur.—This place is situated on the right, or western bank of 
the Pennaur, which is here upwards of 200 paces broad, taking a bend 
to the east. Its bed is of sand, from which the subjacent gneiss and 
micaceous hornblende slate occasionally protrude. The surrounding 
country consists of undulating plains, interspersed with a few scattered 
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hills. The ranges running to the north are no longer visible, except 2 
few peaks above the western horizon. The formation is much the same 
as at Peroor, but the micaceous hornblende schist is more abundant. 
Fragments of schist, felspar, and ferruginous quartz cover the surface. 
Among the debris I picked up several bits of a ferruginous jasper, and 
potstone, translucent, of a faint green, and imbedding plates of mica. 
Potstone is said to be dug, not very far off, ata place called Reddor- 
pilly, in the Durmaveram taluk. A hill of gneiss, about one and a half 
mile in a north west direction from the village, is intersected and entang- 
led in a singular manner, by two basaltic greenstone dykes, or the 
branches of a very large one having severally an east and an E,N.E. 
direction. I observed two of the ramifications cutting through beds of 
the micaceous hornblende schist. The mica and felspar of this rock are 
altered by contact, much in the same manner as granite and gneiss. The 
gneiss of this hill contains both red and white felspar, and large nests 
of glittering micaceous hornblende, veined by the red felspar. Por- 
phyritic veins of this mineral with translucent quartz occur, having 
crystals of a highly magnetic iron ore disseminated. Some fragments 
of gneiss have a schistose appearance, from the presence of actynolite 
or crystallized talc, or both. Tale in its crystallized form imparts a 
Schistose structure, as before observed: and in its earthy form, it softens 
the gneiss, gives it a green tint, and a slightly greasy feel. This may 
be observed in the fragments in the walls of the fort. 
Gollah.—Formation same as at Rampur; between it and Gollah one 
or two basaltic dykes are crossed, which, with a single exception, had an 
easterly course. Natron occurs in the beds of the rivulets, and a 
Quartzy magnetic iron ore is found imbedded in the micaceous hormblende 
schist: the latter is smelted at Almireddypilly, and at four or five other 
Places in this taluk (Durmaveram). The wrought iron sells at about 
2 rupees 6 annas the maund of 48 seers, each seer weighing 24 rupees. 
Bellagoopah.—This place is interesting on account of the great 
fegur plain of Bellary having its commencement some distance to the 
S. E. of the village. Hitherto it has been seen only in detached 
patches, generally occupying banks of rivulets, and other low grounds : 
‘how it occurs spread out in one vast and almost uninterrupted level 
sheet, extending in all directions from the edges of the detrital soil, 
that forms a broad belt at the base of the hills to the westward.* 
The interruptions of the regur, when they do occur, will be found gene- 
tally on the summits of the rocky swells, which are covered with a red 


* The jatropha glandulifera, alow shrub, almost peculiar to the regur, is now moré 
frequently observed, 
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soil arising from the detritus of the subjacent or protruding rocks. 
About 2 miles west of Bellagoopah, are two long hills, running nearly 
parallel to a broken range at a considerable distance to the west, with 
a W.N. W. direction. These hills are the last that appear in view; be- 
yond them extends one broad expanse of plain. Shey are of gneiss 
with red felspar, and a hard dull mica: both white quartz and felspar 
occur: the red however, gives the general colour to the rock. Thin 
actynolitic veins are seen traversing it, though rarely. A basaltic dyke 
passes through the northernmost of the hills in an easterly direction. 
It has a dull green tint and imbeds iron pyrites. The hematitic and 
granular iron ore are scarcely seen, and the natron deposit becomes 
rarer. Common salt is got in abundance; both this, chunam, and salt- 
petre are manufactured at a village at a short distance hence. A loose 
block of a dark dull siliceous green rock, with waving lines of a light 
colour through its structure, occurs in the plain. 

Regarding the manufacture of salipetre, the natives of the locality 
were a little delicate in furnishing me with information. At first they 
said it was brought from the jungle, together with the earth from which 
common salt is washed. Next, that it was not procured from the jun- 
gle at all, but on the spot: and then that it was never to be found but 
in and about villages. On enquiring the reason for this, they gave 
evasive answers, but at last reluctantly confessed that it was got 
from earth saturated with urine, and other animal matter; which, 
with ashes and other refuse, are thrown together and allowed to re- 
main till, I presume, the nitric acid produced by the decomposition of 
the animal matter combines with the alkali of the wood-ashes, and 
produces an impure nitrate of potash—the saltpetre of India. The 
process is something different to that for obtaining muriate of soda. 
The mass of earth is washed with water; which, after dissolving its sa- 
line contents, is evaporated to a certain extent by boiling. The solution 
of a dirty brown colour, is then poured into a cistern lined with chunam. 
Small branches and bushes are put in, on which the salt crystallizes. 
They are then taken out: the salt separated, either washed and re-erys- 
tallized, or dried for packing. It is sent to the Bellary and Madras 
bazars. 

The direction ofthe strata at Beilagoopah is N. N. vous of 25° te 
the N. E. q 

flonoor.—The sections of the soil in the rivulets near this show a 
stratum of regur from 2 to 5 feet in thickness, lying on gneiss, micace- 
ous hornblende slate, or the pegmatilic beds enclosing veins of a green- 
ish eurite. Ina bed ofa rivulet I observed a basaltic greenstone dyke, 
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cutting through the gneiss, and the micaceous hornblende slate in an 
easterly direction. That of the gneiss and schist was here nearly N. 
W. The basaltic greenstone divides into its usual rhomboids, which 
again separate on percussion, exhibiting a hard globular nucleus. Fur- 
naces for expelling the carbonic acid of the kanker, and reducing it to 
lime, are seen on the beds of the rivulets. 

A little south of Honoor are the dunes described in the 23d No. of 
this Journal. 


VIll.— Essay on the Creed, Customs and Literature of the Jangams.— 
By C. P. Brown, Esq. 


The various Braminical creeds prevailing among the Hindus, as well 
as those of the Jainas and Buddhists, have been amply illustrated by 
Coresrooke, Witson and other learned writers. It remains to enquire 
regarding the anti-braminical worshippers of Siva, who are called 
Jangams, Vira-saivas, or Lingadharis, who are easily recognized by 
their wearing a small idol, either hung on the breast or bound on the arm. 
These are the disciples of Basava whom they regard as a form of the 
god Siva. They are widely spread throughout the South of India, among 
the Canarese, the Telugus and the Tamils. 

' Dr. Francis Buchanan, the Abbe Dubois, and Colonel Wilks have 
given short notives regarding the Jangams, which are summed up in 
Professor Wilson’s Hssay on Sects, in the seventeenth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. But the information collected regarding the 
Saivites being far from sufficient, the learned professor did me the 
honour (when I was his guest at Oxford, in 1836) to desire me to ob- 
tain further information on points which remained very uncertain for 
want of sufficient enquiries made in the peninsula of India. On return- 
ing to Madras, I accordingly resumed an enquiry regarding the Jan- 
gamag, the only saivite sect who deviate from braminical usages. 

“Among Bramins the Smarias (followers of Sancar Acari) are 
generally called saivites, but are in fact free-thinkers, equally willing 
to adore Siva and Vishnu. Their creed may be found in the Maliab-. 
harat, the Bhagavat and the Ramayan, all of which are entirely rejected 
by the disciples of Basava. There are indeed, some few Siva Bramins 
who officiate as priests in the Siva temples, but I have not heard of any 
peculiarities prevalent among them. They certainly are different from 
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the Smartas, who refuse to receive the holy water and rice (tirtha prasad) 
from their hands. 

The Vira-Saivas are divided into two sects: one is semi-braminical or 
high-church, called A’ra’dhyas. The other is anti-braminical, and is 
called Jangam. The Aradhyas claim to be descendants of saivite 
bramins, and between them and the Smartas there is a certain degree of 
reluctant intercourse: founded upon the rites of initiation (upanaya- 
nam) which both parties use. 

A brief outline of its history will enable us to understand the present 
state of the Vira Saiva sect: this is amply narrated in their poetical 
chronicles, writtea in Canarese and Telugu. When divested of fabu- 
Jous decoration it seems that their creed was found by Basava, whom 
they adore as their one deity: looking upon him as an avatar or incar- 
nation of Siva, the god of this creed. 

Basava was the son ofa Saivite* bramin, named Mandenga Mada-_ 
mantri, at Hinguleswaram, a village near Bagwari in Belgaum, in the 
Southern Mahratta Country. When he was a boy he refused (they 
allege) to wear the braminical thread, because the rites that confer this 
mark of nttiatton require the adoration of the sun in the manner pres- 
cribed by the Vedas. Perhaps in truth he did assume it, but if so, he 
subsequently renounced it. Shortly after this time he escaped from 
his parents, and accompanied by his sister Acca Nagamma, he fied to 
Calianam or Kulyan,f the capital of the Carnataca country, where the 
reigning prince (A. D. 1155 circ.) was Bizzala or Vijjala, a Jaina by 
religion whose minister a bramin, was Basava’s maternal uncle: he 
bestowed employment on Basava,and ultimately gave him his daughter in 
marriage.{ At his death Basava succeeded to his office, and gradually 
usurped great power. 

It would seem that at this time he began to compare the opposed 
statements of Jainas and Bramins: and perceived that both creeds were. 


* The Aradhya bramins pretend that his father was an Aradhya. This the Jangams 
deny, asserting that the title Aradhya was assumed only when the bramin rites were ree 
nounced, and we no where find Basava denominated as an Aradhya, 

+ See Mr. Walter Elliot’s Essay in the Madras Journal for 1838, page 212, orin the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1837 No. VII. p. 22, wherein it appears that some 
of the names herein mentioned are differently written in different Telugu and Canarese 
authors. Compare also the statements made by that zealous and inte!ligent: antiquarian 
Lieut. Newbold, in his report upon the Southern Mahratta Country, printed in Pharoah’s 
Madras Almanac for 1840, page 352. Calyanam is in the Nizam’s country, 35 miles W. by 
S. from Beder. For this and a few other notes, | am indebted to Lieut. Newbold, who did 
me the favour to peruse these pages. 

$ This proves, in my opinion, though opposed to that of his followers that he did not. 


tay aside the braminical thread in childhood. For had he done so no bramin could have’ 
given him his daughter in marriage. : 
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idolatrous. It is also possible that an observation of the Christian 

faith in the neighbouring country of Malayala may have led to his 
seeking a better creed. At all events he determined on getting rid of 
the braminical priest-craft, and accordingly refused to worship any 
deity but Siva, whose image, the lingam, is the most ancient idol known 
among the Hindus. 

This symbol is as separate from indecency in the Hindu miod as 
circumcision is in the Mahomedan mind. The Bramins with their 
usual love of filth have connected a variety of obscenities with the 
linga worship, but these are wholly unknown to the Jangams who look 
upon this idol just as the catholics do upona reliquary, with deep 
veneration 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks 
Put on with holy prayers. 
Macbeth, iv. 3. 

The image erected in the Saiva temples being denominated Sthavara 
Lingam, or the stable image, he denominated this reliquary the Jan- 
gama Lingam or Locomotive image: a phrase borrowed from the 
Vedas, where it is used for living being. Hence he and his followers 
are denominated Jangams, or living images of the deity. 

Before we proceed to describe his doctrines, we will give in a few 
words, the rest of the history of Basava, still referring our readers to 
Mr. Elliot’s Essay (which gives the Jaina account), and to the Basava 
Puran which relates the story as told by the Jangams. 

4 Bagava’s determined opposition to the Saivite Bramins and to the Jainas 
raised him many enemies: while his bounty to the poor gained him 
friends equally numerous. At last the prince’s jealousy was roused, 
and a civil war ensued wherein Bizzala was slain A. D. 1168*, and this 
event was soon succeeded by the death of Basava who, according to his 
followers was “ absorbed into the image’’ or vanished: while the Jaina 
account declares that he fled to Capila Sangam where the Malparba and 
Krishna rivers meet, about 104 miles west of Bellary.f This event 
was coeval with the murder of St. Thomas a Becket. 

_ The name Basava is a very common one among Hindus: the Jan- 
-gams have taken occasion from their teacher having borne it to feign 
that he was an incarnation of Nandi or Basava (the Apis or bull apper- 

taining to Siva or Osiris), and this has been the source of numerous 
idle legends on the subject. 


* For this date I am indebted to Mr. Elliot who ascertained it since the publication 
of his Essay. It corresponds with the Saca year 1090. 
+ See Almanac as above, page 354, 
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At his death his nephew Chenna Basava became the principal teach 
er of this sect, which has in the following six centuries spread very 
widely among the Canarese, Telugus, Tamils and Mahrattas. The 
books concerning this sect were originally written in Canarese, but have 
been translated into the languages now named. Those which I consult- 
ed are written in very elegant Telugu verse. 

By perusing their books and observing their customs, we may plainly 
see the grounds of that hatred in which Bramins hold the Jangams.— 
Their leader Basava was the resolute opponent of every braminical 
principle. The Bramins inculcate the adoration of many gods. He 
declared that there is one sole deity. They venerate goddesses and 
subordinate beings. They reverence cows, hawks, moukeys, rats and 
snakes. They use fasts and feasts, penance and pilgrimage, rosaries 
and holy water. All these he renounced. He set aside the Vedas 
which they venerate. They declare Bramins to be literally gods upon 
earth, women to be vastly inferior to men in all things, and parias to 
be utterly abominable. Basavaabolished these distinctions. He taught 
that all men are holy in proportion as they are temples of the great 
spirit; that by birth all are equal ; and among those whom the Jangam 
books describe as saints, we find not asingle Bramin but many pa- 
yias and many women. Inthe braminical writings, the gentle sex are 
usually treated ina manner abhorrent to European feelings. But in 
the Jangama books we finda very different temper. Here we find 
woman raised to her proper station in society, such as she holds among 
Christians, being treated honourably with a respect and delicacy which 
form a strong contrast to the modes of expression we find in the brami- 
‘nical volumes. 


ao 
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Indeed the considerate and decent behaviour of the Jangams — 


toward the female sex, is a very pleasing peculiarity which entirely di- 
vides them from other classes of Hindus. A Jangam once pointed out 


to me that the manners of the native Christians towards women exactly 


resemble those of the Jangams. In the eighth chapter of his work, — 


the Abbé Dubois has spoken with indignation of the impure customs, as 
he calls them, of this sect; but strongly as he speaks against Bramins 
he evidently wrote under their influence ; and in thus condemning the 
Jangam customs regarding women, he omits to observe that in these 


very respects Christians are equally reviled by Bramins: who cer- 


tainly are much more scrupulous in their pharisaical precision re-— 


garding the outside of the cup and the platter than are either Christians — 


or Jangams. 
The following particulars regarding marriage, may give some insight 
into the social state of the Jangams. 
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The forms of contracting marriage are the same as those which are 
used among other Hindus. Certain prayers (mantram) are read, and 
the tal, or bit of gold, is attached to the bride’s neck as usual. 

But it is not imperative to betroth the parties in childhood, as is the 
rule in other castes. The Aradhyas adhere to the braminical rule, but 
the other castes of lingadharis often let the wedding or betrothment 
take place after the bride is grown up. Like other Hindus they per- 
mit polygamy, if the first wife be childless. But the second nuptials 
cannot take place without her consent. 

Marriage is imperative among Bramins. It is merely voluntary among 
the Jangams. 

A widow is treated with every sort of kindness and respect. Her 
head is not shaven, and she is permitted to marry again. 

The Bramins exclude a widow from society. There is no such pro- 
hibition among the Jangams: who however, agreeing with others of 
their fellow countrymen do not permit her to wear the jacket, perfumes, 
paints, black glass bracelets, the nose-ring and the silver toe-rings, 
for these form the specific garb of a wedded woman. But in various 
tribes of Lingadharis some of these rules are laid aside. 

A woman of piety is just as fitas a man to confer instruction in the 
creed. The Jangams always receive and return the bow or salutation 
of every woman, just as happens between man and man. For, they 
observe, were we to offer her any insult it would be an insult to the 

image of the god which she wears, Nothing but a breach of chastity 
can lose her the title she possesses to gentle and honourable treatment. 


On Sects in this creed: and rules in regard to Eating. 


Though the Vira Saivas declare themselves entirely free from the 
bonds of caste, we shall perceive that their liberation is but partial. 

They cannot eat with any one who refuses to bless the food in the 
name of Basava: for they look upon others as heathens. 

And they refuse to eat with an Aradhya, because being a Bramin he 
is an idolater in their eyes by reason of his prayer (gayatri) addressed 
to the sun. For the solar worship is an essential part of the bramini- 
eal creed. 

- And the Aradhya, as he refuses to lay aside his caste cannot of course 
eat with men who eat with parias. Thus each sect is equally unwilling 
to admit the other to equality. 

In other sects of Hindus, the Bramin takes precedency, and is allow- 
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ed every honour. In this one he is looked upon as an inferior, and as 
only a pretender to being in the faith. 

To this subject we must return when speaking of the Aradhyas:— 
meantime it is requisite to point out that the Jangams, who totally re- 
ject the Bramins, class themselves as Sdmdnyas and Viséshas. 

1. The Sdmdnya or ordinary Jangam is bound by novow. He or she 
can eat flesh* and drink wine: they use betelnut, and can eat in any 
one’s bouse. Only they are obliged to marry in their own caste. 

2. The higher grade, opposed to this is the Visésha or extraordi- 
nary: being the guru or teacher, commonly called Matadhipati or 
spiritual guide. All the rest are his disciples. He or she acquires 
this rank by taking a vow, the greater vow; which will be afterwards 
described. ny man or woman whois moral and devout is admissi- 
ble to this rank : which entirely releases them from caste. 

Further there are two classes of (bhacta) ‘‘ worthies ;’’ who are de- 
votees, but do not as yet aspire to the higher grades. 

1. Those (Sdmdnya bhactas) who retain caste, and in other respects 
are the same as Samarya Jangams. 

2. The (Visésha bhactas) confirmed worshippers: these are under 
the lesser vow: which binds them to honour the ‘Guru, the Lingam, 
and the Jangam”—three phrases which they use as a summary of their 
opinions. For they ordain that every honour must be paid to ‘ the 
teacher, the image, and the brother in the faith.’ And their bitter 
foes, the Bramins, acknowledge that the Jangams treat each other ag 
brethren. 

These Viséshas are entirely free from caste: and as they are found 
chiefly among the Cannadis, they are generally styled Cannadi/u. 

Now as to eating:—the Visésha bhacta will not eat in the houses 
of the lower sect. The Guru can eat in the houses of Visésha’s alone: 


who are entitled to sit with him at dinner. The rest cannot; they 
therefore sit a little way off. The distinction is that the Visésha Janaams — 


are teachers: and the Visésha BuAcTas are disciples. 


All can eat in the house of the Visésha, but not in each others : 


houses. 
These rules apply to both sexes: for men and women dine together, 


Though the Aradhyas are bound to attend funerals, even those of 
parias, the Jangams (even parias) cannot eat with them even at the fune- 


Tal dinner. 


* Excepting of eourse that of the cow, which all Hindus look upon as we do upon 
horse-flesh. 
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Ihave mentioned that they bless their meals inthe name of their 
god. The food is polluted if ‘‘a heathen” casts his eve upon it be- 
fore itis blessed. But after the benediction is uttered they consider 
the food holy and are bound to eat it: it cannot be defiled by the glance 
or the touch of any person. Dining is termed Siva puja, or wor- 
ship. For they think, with Jeremy Taytor that “God esteems ita 
part of his service if we eat or drink: so it be temperately and as may 
best preserve health.’’ 


On the Pandarams. 
‘The Saiva worshippers among the Tamils are called Pandarams: 
these are not Vira Saivas, nor do they wear the lingam or adore Basa- 
va. I name them here chiefly because they are often mentioned as 
being Vira Saivas whereas in truth they are (like the Smartas) Pur- 
ya-Saivas, and worship the image of Siva in their houses. In his Essay, 


Professor Wilson has regarded this sect as Jangams, and has also in- 


cluded under that title the “ gangeddu-vandlu”’ or mendicants who 
rove about, leading a bull gaily tricked out. But these are mere Dasa- 
ris or mendicant friars of the Vishnu sect, and have no connection with 
the Jangams. These may always be known by the bell and the fan 
they bear, as well as by their elegant dresses and gay appearance. 
Another Vishnavite sect who are equally opposed tothe Jangams are 
sometimes mistaken for them are the catanis or Sartarnees who call 
themselves Vira Vaishnavas. These men lay aside caste but are earnest 
devotees of Krishna, and accordingly are the firm allies of Bramins. 


On “ Guru, Linga, Jangam.” 
These three words comprize the creed of the sect, and evidently 
were intended to disavow every part of the braminical priestly tyranny. 
This mystic phrase is thus expounded. The image (lingam) is the 
deity: the Jangam is the wearer or fellow worshipper: and he who 


breathes the sacred spell in the ear is the Guru. Thus he supplies the 
link between the god and the worshipper, and ever after is looked upon 


| 


with affection as the true parent: even more respected than the father 


according to the flesh. For, says the Jangam, I am one with the deity, 


: 


_and he alone is my father who conferred this unity on me. 


| - Among Aradhyas the father himself usually confers the spell: in 
_ other castes it is thought improper to be the disciple of one’s own father 
_ or mother. : 


| 


y 
| 
0 
' 


The Gurus being devout persons usually separate from secular em- 
ployment, subsist on alms or free-gifts. But it does not seem to be a 
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duty to support the guru, or to consult him, and own his authority in 
ordinary affairs. It is the duty of the Jangam to support and be a son 
to the guru or father confessor: but the guru never asks alms of those 
who are not in the creed. Several gurus are employed as paid tutors or 
clerks among the English, and of course receive wages: which would be 
unlawful were the employer a Jangam. 

These rules regarding initiation are analogous to those used among 
Musulmans, wherein the teacher is called Moorshud, and the disciple 
(manor woman) isa Mooreed. Theceremonies used on that occasion 
are fully described in Dr. Herklots’s “ Customs of Musulmans,’’ page 
282. In each faith love of God, and benevolence towards brethren in 


the faith are the proposed objects. 


Regarding the Aradhyas. 


Yn other sec!s of Hindus the Bramin uniformly takes precedence of 
other castes. But among the Vira Saivas he is degraded beneath all 
others. 

Hence there is a perpetual feud between the Aradhyas and the Jan- 
gams who (unless at funerals where all are bound to assist) treat these — 
Bramins with contempt. 7 

And as a reason for such behaviour they allege that the Aradhya 
is an idolater because in assuming the sacred thread he is obliged, in 
common with all Bramins, to offer adoration to the sun, whereas Basava 4 
ordained the worsbip of God alone. : 

The Aradhyas also give great offence by affecting a superiority over 
other castes. The Jangam is bound to be courteous to all: especially 
to fellow worshippers: and return a Woman’s salutation or bow just as 
heedfully as that of a man. But the Aradhya calls himself a Bramin: 
he salutes none but Bramins, and looks upon none else to be Jangams 
or brothers in the faith. He will not pay more honour to women than 
other Bramins do. In fact women are not much better off among Arad- 
hyas than among other Bramins. If her husband dies a woman cannot | 
marry again. Certainly her head is not shaved nor is she expected to 
die with her husband, but even this rite has been very reluctantly laid / 
aside, and some aAradhyas have honestly confessed tome that they | 
much regret the prohibition. 

The rites of prayaschittam, and other sorts of purification and fasting, 
are as severely binding onthe Aradhyas as on other Bramins. They 
assert that they religiously adhere to the carma canda, or ceremonial at 
law. But they fail to establish this to the satisfaction of a Bramin. 


- 
Pa 
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Another point in which the Aradhyas widely differ from Jangams is 
their refusal to admit proselytes into their creed. 

In the points now described it is evident that the Aradhyas have very 
reluctantly and imperfectly obeyed the laws given by Basava, who 
seems to have treated them leniently, admitting them into his creed in 
the hope that after a while they would be prevailed upon to lay aside 
the sacred thread, and the worship of the sun which is connected with 
it. 

Tn course of time many of them have done so: and a guru who is one 
of my principal informants, is the son of a Bramin (an Aradhya), who 
saw the folly of caste, laid aside the thread and became a Jangam, 
wherein his instructor seems to have been originally a paria. But 


being a Visesha Jangam, of course he nowis wholly independent of 


caste. In Sanscrit scholarship, and particularly in a ready acquaintance 
with the Vedas he is decidedly superior to an old Aradhya, whom I also 
employed; who however, is well acquainted both with the Vedas and 
the Acamas. Inthe midst of adiscussion one day on caste the old man 
laid his hand on that of the Jangam guru, and said to me, “ Sir ifI could 
enly lay aside this thread I could go to this good man’s house, eat with 
him, and marry my son into his family !” 

In all these discussions I observed that the Jangam treated the Arad- 
hya with kindness, and perhaps pity, but certainly with no respectful 


deference. A learned Vaishnavite Bramin was present at these dis- 


cussions, and observed to me that the Aradhya being half Bramin half 
Jangam was completely placed between two fires: and every concession 
which in the course of argument he might make to one party enabled 
the other to disown him. 

_ Indeed so great is the antipathy between Aradhyas and Jangams 
that they cannot even write to one another : as the ceremonious civility 
of Hindus would oblige each to use expressions of regard which his 
judgment or his antipathies would forbid. 


_ According to the Basava Puran and other leading books the Aradhyas 


manifestly are unsupported in their claims to superiority. For all the 
Various (bhacta) ‘‘ worthies,” or saints, whose faith and deeds are ex- 
tolled, are parias or shoe-makers, hunters or weavers. Not one of 
them isa Bramin. 

And if they claim rank in consequence of Basava’s having been the 


| son of a Bramin this avails them nothing: as he laid aside his caste and 


_ became the willing servant of parias. In fact the Aradhyas being only 


) 


——————— 


) half converts resemble the “ Christian Bramins” we meet with at Mad- 


ras, who are baptized, but continue to wear the braminical thread, and 
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are as much bound by caste as other Hindus are. Yet they are sincere 
believers in Christianity, and express a horror of idolatry. 

Lastly it remains to speak of “ the four Aradhyas” visionary persone 
ages of very great importance in the creed, but regarding whom I haves 
not succeeded in obtaining any definite information. 

Among Jangams as well as among Aradhyas, at all their various soe — 
lemnities whether marriage, birth, initiation or funerals, four vases of 
water are solemnly placed in the name of “ the four Aradhyas” or ; 
prophets. 

These four sages are named R’evan Aradhya, Marvut Aradhya, E’co’ ~ 
Rama Aradhya, and Panpir Aradhya. In four ages, it is said, these — 
four successively appeared as precursors of the. divine Basava. 4 

And to this slender information only one point is added which is the 
source of perpetual contention. The Aradhyas claim these sages as 
being Bramins: which the Jangams deny, saying, these were our origie 
nal teachers, and could not have disobeyed Basava who abolished caste. 

The Aradhyas and Jangams who answered my queries, however — 
frank in other respects are evidently in total ignorance about these ve= — 
nerated characters, who are spoken of in no book that I have met with, — 
The Pandit Aradhya Charitra is named after the fourth prophet, but — 
is merely written in his name, and is acknowledged to be a modern come ~ 


pilation. 
The Siddhanta Sikhamani, written in Sanscrit verse on the Aradhya By 
eystem contains a wild mythological tale tending to represent Revan _ 
Aradhya as a human appearance of one of the Pramathas or ministers of — 
Siva. But this book is not considered good authority, and the legend 
is not current. Iam also assured that the deiails are givenina book 
(supposed to be written in Canarese) named Chatur matha Sthala nir- 
nayam, but I have not met with this book, and my informants know of 
it only by report. 7 
Perhaps we may reasonably entertain a suspicion that these “ four * 
sages’’ are analogous to the four peers of the Musulmans, who are des- 
eribed by Dr. Herklots, in page 287 of his volume already quoted. 
These peers or canonized spiritual guides certainly bear Musulman 
names, but they play the same part, in the ceremony of making a : 
Musulman mooreed that the four Aradhyas do in that of making a Jan- : 
gam. They too, are described in an apostolical succession, and, to 
crown the analogy, nothing satisfactory can be ascertained regarding 
them, notwithstanding the high veneration in which they are held. 
De non entibus et not apparentibus eadem est ratio, and if these per- 
sonages ever existed among the Jangams, how does it happen that these - 
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four alone, of all the saints, are designated as Aradhyas? I confess 
that neither the Jangams nor the Aradhyas approve the solution I have 
here offered, and a decision more satisfactory may perhaps be elicited 
by further enquiry. 


Regarding the Vedas. 


It has been stated that the Aradhyas found their pretensions on the 
Vedas, which as they assert prove their authority as Bramins. To 
perceive the true value of these claims it may be as well to state the 
“present practice regarding the Vedas; and the following statements 
are the result of many enquiries, as to the rules prevailing in the 
Telugu and Tamil countries. 

Only a small portion of the Vedas is generally read among Bramins : 
it ig read without the meaning being explained, and is in obsolete 
Sanscrit. The great rite or sacrifice called yajna is occasionally 
celebrated among the Smarta Bramins: but this is so rare that my 
informant never heard of but two instances. The few Bramins who live 
by the Vedas commit twenty or thirty chapters to memory, which are 
recited at certain ceremonies in weddings, funerals, and yajnas. They 
never pretend to know the meaning. Ordinary Bramins though taught 
a few pages of the Vedas at school are not expected to retain this 

knowledge. From the best.information it would seem that not ten 
' Bramins might be found throughout the peninsula who are really skill. 
ed in the Vedas. Those recluses who study divinity read various com- 
mentaries called Bhashyam. The Smartas read the Sancara Bhashyam. 
The Vaishnavas read the Ramanuja Bhashyam: and the Madhavas 
read the Madhva Bhashyam: each man reading the commentator 
approved by his sect. Such readers are very few indeed. No man 
concerned with secular affairs troubles himself with either the Vedas 
or the comments. So great is the veneration shewn to Sancar Achari 
" that the other commentators even when they oppose his explanations 
do not venture to name him. Thus we see that the Bramins them. 
selves know just as little about the Vedas as the Musulmans do about 
. the koran. 

Among the Jangams and Avadhyas certain portions of the Vedas 
with the explanation are much dwelt on. But these are selected for 
sectarian purposes : to demonstrate that Bramins are in error, and, on 
their own tenets ought to embrace the creed of Basava. By insisting 
on allegorical interpretations they pervert the meaning, and cannot 
very seriously believe what they allege. In fact this device resembles 
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that of the commentator Hardouin, who attempted to interpret all the 
Odes of Horace so as to give them a Christian import. 

The Aradhyas assert that they ate followers of the Veda and the 
Jangams are (Veda-babya) excluded from that code. The Jangam re- 
plies that all have an equal right to read the Vedas: but that Aradhliyas 
have like other Bramins perverted the meaning of the text. 

Tn fact the Aradhyas merely take refuge in the Vedas from the di- 
lemma in which they are placed by their tenets. Their pretensions to 
superiority are confuted by the very books that teach their creed: by 
the Lila as well as by the Puran and the Charitra. 


On loss of Caste. 


Caste is lost in two ways: by sin and by accident. A fall Jangam 
who breaks his vow by tasting wine or betel-nut is excluded from so- 
ciety: but on expressing due repentance his friends can agree to eat 
with him, and this completes his restoration: which however, is not 
granted unless there is the strongest reason to believe he will here- 
after be cautious. Instances of such loss of caste are extremely rare. 

Even if caste be lost the image is not taken away: for it is always 
looked upon as a part of the body, and they can no more remove the 
image than they can cut off the man’s hand. 

No case is known of the image having been voluntarily laid aside, 
Accordinely the Jangams declare that no one of their brotherhood has 
ever embraced the Christian, or the Mahomedan faith. 

If caste is accidently lost, prayer and solitude, they say, will restore 
it. 

But they look with horror on the chance of any one accidentally losing 
the image hung on the neck orarm. They affirm that this has somes 
times happened: and of course the loser is instantly devoid of caste. 

Now when a person accidentally loses caste among Bramins or other 
Hindus, the rest immediately turn upon him as fish or savage beasts 
do on a wounded member of their communities. Their cruel treatment 
of the sufferer is remarkably opposed to the gentle temper of the Jan- 
gam rule. For the Jangam custom obliges them to commiserate the 
sufferer, to fast and pray with him, until the lost image re-appears in 
his hand “ descending through the air likea bee.” An Englishman 
refuses his belief to the stated recurrence of sucha miracle, but both 
Aradhyas and Jangams unite in assuring us ip the strongest terms of 
this miracle having repeatedly occurred; and they go so far as to de- 
clare, that their faith rests on this marvel: and were it ever known 
to fail, their faith would perish. 
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On being asked how they would treat the corpse of one who died 
in such a deserted state they answer that it isa case that never hap- 
pened, and they cannot say what must be dove. As for his soul they 
suppose but very doubtingly, that it has forfeited immortality and must 
undergo the Hindu metamorphosis. The same also they say regarding 
the soul of an infant were it possible that it should be buried or lost 
in the sea without the performance of this solemn initiation. 

Whether the person who has lost the image be an Aradbya, a guru, 
ora common paria, all castes, including Bramins are bourd to unite in 
the rite of restoration just as all must unite at a funeral. 


Regarding their Books. 


The books read in this sect were originally written in Canarese, and 
are of two descriptions. Those universally popular as the Basava 
Paran and the Prabhu Linga Lila: and those peculiarly intended for 
Aradhyas, as the Pandit Aradhya Charitra. They generally speak of 
these three books as “ the Puran, the Lila, and the Charitra.”’ 

The Aradhyds are very fond of Sanscrit reading: the Vedas, the 
Gila (or Bhagavad Gita), the Nilacantha Bhashyam, the various Aga- 
mas and the writings of the celebrated theologian Sancar Achari, re- 
garding whom the reader is referred to Professor Wilson’s Essay on 
Religious Sects, Asiatic Researches, vol. 17, under the head ‘“ Dandis.” 
These are eagerly studied but are not locked up from the people at large. 
For we shall find excellent Sanscrit scholars among the Jangam gurus, 
and many who are competent even to convey instruetion in the Vedas. 

They pretend to found their creed on the venerated Sanscrit treatises 
now named. But after long enquiry I find that their reliance on these 
is fictitious. It is easy enough for them to adduce certain texts from 
these books and the Vedas, on behalf of their cree:|,* and in particular 


* We sometimes find a similar mode of argument in Christian writers. For instance 
in the VEDANTA RASAYANAM, a well known Telugu poem (in padya metre, in four 
books), written by Ananda, son of Mangala giri Timmaya, which is a little more than 
aceutury old. The beauty and poetical vigour of style exhibited in this work render 


it very aftractive, but in the first book the learned author labours (as does the author of 


the Charitra) to confute Bramins and other idolaters on their own ground, adducing 
arguments from the Vedas and Puranas in support of his doctrine. Having omitted to 
mention this poem in a former essay I will take the present opportunity to cescribe it. 


The second book brings the history only as far as the birth of our Lord: having com- 


menced with the Fall. The third gives a brief selection from the Gospels describing the 
baptism, the descent of the Holy Spirit (whom the poet, using Latin words, denomi- 
nates Séncta Spiriia), the temptation, some miracles, particularly the raising of Lazarus ; 
the Last supper: the departure to the Mount of Olives (which the author calls Nandana 


~ 
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in jastification of their assuming the name Jangama Lingam or loco- 
motive image of the deity. Orthodox Bramins laugh at their pretend- 
ed proofs; especially at their claiming a rignt to give a secondary or 
spiritual sense to particular commands. For instance the Vajna or 
burnt offering ordained in the vedas is by them explained as alluding to 
** our passions which must be sacrificed.’’ 

Another step which gives Bramins no small offence is the plea set 
up by the Vira saivas to superior orthodoxy. For these hereticks as- 
sert that they merely revert to the primeval faith which the Bramins 
have perverted, and they very benevolently try to recal the Bramins to 
the right way from which they haveerred. In the Pandit Aradhya 
Charitra, the author has laboured to convince Bramins from their own 
puranas that they are in error and that they ought to embrace the Vira- 
Saiva creed. Such ratiocination is absurd enough when we consider 
that Basava set out by entirely setting aside braminical authorities. 

The Purana and the Lila were originally written in Canarese, and 
have been translated into Telugu and Tamil. It has also, I hear, been 
written in Mahratta, in prose asa catha or story. The purana is an 
amusing composition, and particularly pleasing to one who has read 
usque ad nauseam in the braminical books. The Lila is in quite a dif- 
ferent vein and vastly superior. Itis anallegorical poem of considerable 
beauty, and is particularly attractive from the pleasing manner in which 
it describes the female sex: neither as goddesses (as they are described 
in the braminical poems) nor as brutes, which is too ofien the style of 
the braminical puranas. It is not only amusing but written with such 
delicacy that any Hindu female might read it with gratification. The 


Vanam, as he names Peter Rayapa, from Rayi a stone. He calls James Yagappa, and 
John Arulappa. For martyrdom he uses martura). The betrayal of our Lord to the 
Jews concludes this book. 


The fourth book describes the crucifixion and subsequent events. The author now | 


takes occasion to teach the doctrine of purgatory, for which he uses the Hindu phrase 
pitruelocam. This, anda few other passages, particularly the Salutations: to the Virgin 
at the opening of the poem, shew that the poet was of the Romish faith. Then are 


described the Saviour’s Resurrection and appearance to the Maries. The journey to 


Emmaus. Then follow brief accounts of the ascension, and the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
Then the beatification of the Virgin—Peter being left on earth as head of the Church. 
On the wrath of God and the intercession of the Redeemer. The Last Judgment— 
Conclusion, containing a summary of the points in the creed, with poetical version of 
the *‘ ten’? commandments. The writer has no where inculecated either the worship of 
Saints or the other peculiarities of the Church of Rome: at the same time he has 
courted the attention of Bramins by dwelling as little as possible on the distinguishing 
doctrines of Christianity. 

This poem is written in a beautiful style, and though somewhat too learned for 


beginners will afford most valuable aid to the advanced student of Telugu poetry, and 


will spare him the tedium of learning the language through the medium of braminical 
books. He should /jirst read the third canto. 


Se ee 
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tendency of these two books is thus discriminated. The puranam is 
the Bhacti canda: or attributes every gift to the force of faith. The 
Lila is the jnana canda, or assigns wisdom to be the means of attaining 
future happiness. 

The Chenna Basava Puran, the Mari Basava Puran, and many more 
Jangama legends found under various names in Telugu and Canarese 
(nearly all of which are to be found in the Mackenzie Library) do not 
merit much notice. They are free from the pride, cruelty and abomina- 
tions that disgust the English reader in the braminical puranas, but are 
merely wild vagaries of which more than enough may be seen in 
the Basava Puran. With slight variations they all run in one strain: 
that a certain saint out of love to Siva vows to earn money in 
some particular mode, and he then bestows it on Jangams, and be- 
comes their servant. Accordingly Siva appears to him, and carries him 
to Cailasa. On other occasions a “ worthy’ cuts off his wife’s hands 
or nose because she presumed to touch or smell flowers which he was 
about to offer to the lingam in adoration: Siva as usual appears, heals 
her, and carries the pious pair to Cailas. There are miracles in abun- 
dance, and some of them very entertaining. 

There are other volumes inculcating the yoga system (tatwa bodha) 
which to our ideas is strange bewildering nonsense. Herein there is 
but one system, common to all, whether Bramins or their opponents, 
For this unmeaning mysticism pervades every sect of the Hindus, and 
is analogous to the Sifi reveries known among Musulmans,* and to the 
mysticism promulgated in France and Germany by the followers of 
Bourignon and Swedenborg. To lose one’s senses (cum ratione in- 
sanire, as Terence says) seems to beits highest aim. Hindus who 
pretend to learning are fond of dealing in these idle topics, for the 
purpose of astonishing their hearers, but we shall find that their stock 
of phrases is soon acquired, and their fund of ideas is yet more slender. 

The great theme perpetually reiterated by the Jangams as well as 
by all the other followers of the reformer Sancar Acuart is the re- 
solving our body and wind into spirit. That the aima (soul) zs to Be 


* Vide Malcolm’s Persia, vol. 2, chap. xxii. and Sir William Jones’s Essay on Mystical 
poetry. See also Extracts by Sir William Jones, from Baxter in the Madras Journal, 
for October 1836, p. 448. In Telugu the favourite work on the Yoga Sastram is the 
Vasu Deva Mananam. It does not appear that Basava encouraged such reveries. 

This mystic science is indeed an unfathomable profundity of nonsense, such as we 
may find in the Rabbinical Targum. (Vide Scheettgen and Adam Clarke on 1 Cor. 
xy. 44). In the Siddheswara Satacam (lately printed in Telugu), and other volumes 
of devotion, the soul asa female addresses the deity as her lover and husband: as is 
often the mode of address used among the Persian Sufis (vide Madras Journal, vol. 5, 


P. 129). 
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the linga and thus to become one with the deity. This favourite theory 
is ia its ulterior consequences destructive of moral responsibility, for 
if men become the deity, he of course is sinless, and they are accords 
ingly absolved from sin. 

It must be acknowledged that we no where find Basava inculcating e 
this doctrine. It certainly forms the concluding lecture of the Lila: " 
but that is a work not pretending to authority, but recording the opinions ‘ 
received in the national philosophy. This shews what pitiable igno- ‘ 
rance Hinduism is in its highest flights. For they all ee eh 
the yoga sdstram to be the great means of obtaining oneness with — 
God. f 

It is clear that the Jangams are inconsistent enough in their aa 
for while they condemn the Bramins as misrepresenting the trath, they — 
are fond of perusing the various saiva legends wherein of course Siva — 
and Parvati are the deities, and there is no mention of Basava or his — 
disciples the Jangams. : 

The most popular of these poems are the Calahasti mahatmyam, — 
or legend concerning the pagoda at Calahasti: the Bhallana Charitra, , 
wherein a king gains a blessing by making a present of his wife to — 
Siva who visits him inthe guise of a Jangam! and who thereupon — 
as usual, carries both of them to Cailasa! the Vira Bhadra Vijayam, 
the Bhanumad Vijayam, the Madhura Puran also called Halasya : 
Mahatmyam or Socca Natha Lila (a high flying Aradhya work), the 
Bhanumad Vijayam, and a few more saivite legends. 


® 


They sometimes claim the poet Vemana as preaching their creed; é 
but though he evidently held the Bramins in detestation, and shews a 
partiality to the tenets of Basava, he does not embrace the Vira Saiva — 
tenets. The insulting manner in which he speaks of the female sex 
furnishes anotber proof that he could not be a Vira Saiva. He also 
apeaks of future transmigrations : but the Jangams believe transmigra- _ 
tion to have terminated. 

But these remarks on their literature cannot be concluded without a’ 
few observations on 


The Tantras. 


Bramins frequently allege that the Jangams are a depraved sect, 
who are guided by the Tantras or heretical books. But we should not . 
incautiously believe this. The Jangams are in all respects opposed to — 
licentiousness, which is the main spring ofthe ‘Tantras. The Jangams” 
came from the west. The Tantricas from the north. The Jangams 
adore the linga and abhor Maia the goddess of Delusion (Venus or 
Cali, as Devi), who is expressly the goddess (Yoni, or Bhaga Malini) of 


Siz, 
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the Tantricas. The Tantricas take no notice of the lincam: they adore 
Betala (the devil), and other malevolent powers. The Jangams honour 
Siva as Daxina Murti or the beneficient and loving deity. The Tantricas 
say they aim at a perfect release from fleslily lusts. The Jangams do the 
same. But the former, being hypocrites pretend to yield to their pas- 
sions as the path to freedom. Whereas the Vira Saivas call on their 
yotaries io deny themselves in all respects. They attend especially to 
the rules concerning funerals, marriage, and placing infants in the 
ereed. On all these points the Tantras are silent. The Tantras incul- 
cate the use of flesh, wine, magic and debauchery, the Jangam creed 
abhors these. The Jangams are an avowed sect; the Tantricas as- 
sume the guise of Smartas. The Jangams train up their children in 
their creed; the Tantricas (like the Arreoys in older times in Tahiti) 
merely admit proselytes. The Jangams are sober, devout and humble. 
The Tantricas are debauched, atheistical and proud. The Jangams 


are rigid puritans: the Tantricas are licentious atheists. Herein their 


depravity resembles that of the worshippers of Isis in Rome, the ‘‘Socta/- 
ists” of modern days in England, the St. Simonians in France, the /du- 
minat?, and other philosophers of Germany, the followers of Cagliostro 
in Italy, and the Nessereahs at Kerrund in Persia.* 

With a few touches of his felicitous pencil, Shakspeare has given a 
view of their system, or philosophy which is the Sacti Puja or Worship of 


Power. 


“ Thus every thing includes itself in Powsr : 
Power into will:—will into Appetite: 

And Appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with Will and P ower 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And, last, eat up himself.” 


i Tromvus, f. 3. 


_ Again, (Anthony and Cleopatra IT. 1.) 

e Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both: 
“Tie up the libertine in a field of sweets 
“Keep his brain fuming,’ &c 


| Indeed the sottish aspirations of Gonzalo (Tempest, act II, scene 1) 


give a summary of the bacchanalian rites taught in the Tantras, And 
if the reader has any curiosity regarding their system of magic, he will, 
find it in Dr. Herklots’s English translation of the Canoon-e-Islam. 


| or customs of the Moosulmans of India. 


_* Regarding the Nessereahs, see Buckingham’s Travels : cited in New Monthly Maga- 


| Zine, 1829 p. 259, 


| 


assert that these constitute the Jangam system. But were this the case — 
how does it happen that the Tantra volumes are found only in the pos- 
session of Bramins? The fact is that both parties read the Tantras 4 
from motives of curiosity just as a protestant might read the Koran 
withoutin any point adopting the Mahomedan faith. The Jingams _ 
honestly avow, and vindicate all they do, they have no motive for con- 
cealment. The Bramin acts on an opposite principle and assures us 
that the Jangams are a depraved and senseless set of hereticks, who obey 
the levelling principles of the Tantras, and pay honour to the viles 
castes. But two widely different principles govern them. The licen-— 
tious Tantricas reject caste because itis an ordained rule of society: he 
degrades all men to the brutish level. The Jangam is no leveller: he 
indeed desires to abolish caste: but by raising from the lowest grade 
those whose faith shews them to be good men. Indeed the imputations 


Moravians,* and investigation has shewn them to be equally false. 

It is to be observed that no instance is known of a Vira Saiva acting: 
on the principles laid down in the Tantras. To excuse their aptness 
to read these abominations they allege that the Tantras belong to thei 
creed because they describe Siva as the great deity, and countenance, 
as Basava does, the abolition of caste. These are but slender apologies, 
for such an imitation of the evil example set them by Bramins.t 


the Jangams have no objection to read and study any part of the Bha« 
gavat or other braminical books: only they refuse to accept them ag 
divine and authoritative. e 


* See Southeys Life of Wesley, vol, 1. p. 359. 
+ The Minda Jangamas or Bachelors are spoken of in various passages of the Lingae 
dhari poems. They are confessed to be libertines but are devout.” They have inter= 
views with (Vesias) courtezans who are likewise devout !! 7 
The following is the received opinion. The Jangamsare entirely forbidden to have 
intercourse with prostitutes: but among the earliest proselytes were some unmarried 


to the sect. These men were called Minda Jangams or libertines, and in the present 

age there are none; for all are bound either to marriage or to virtuous. celibacy, 

That Basava permitted this is only a theory, and rests on no proof. e 
In the western guia there are Seen ES who are eae Basvinis, Sa are said 


infancy. Some of these are, as I am informed, daughters of Jangams : but all roa 
so: being children of Hindus of other castes. I have heard of some Jangams in simi é r 
cases attempting to remove a child’s illness by giving it a braminical name, with a vi 
to appease some god or goddess, whose displeasure is imagined to have caused dis 
These statements certainly shew the purity of the creed not to be so complete as 
devotees assert, | 
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On their belief regarding the Deity. 
"Tn all the various creeds that exist among the Hindus, they profess 
to adore one orly God, and represent him as apnearing under various 
names. Thus in the Vira Saiva creed, they profess a belie’ in Sapa- 
“Srva alone as the supreme being, who is invisible but pervades al! na- 
ture. They frequently speak of him as Daxina Muatior the express 
form of goodness, who descended on earth under the name Basava and 
Tikewise as Atuima. The following Sanscrit hvmn or prayer to Daxt- 
wa Moar: was written by the celebrated divine Acasrya: it forms part 
‘of the Agastya-ashtacam, and is prefixed as a mottoto the Prabhu 
Linga Lila :— 
- 
al i 
Bramh adnandam, parama sukhadam kévala jnana martim, 


Dwandw atitam, gagana sudrisam Tatwam asi yddi laxyam ! 
Ecam, nityam, vimalam, achalam, sarvatas saéxi bhitam, 


_ Bhav Glitam, triguné rahitam, sad Gurus tam namami ! 
oe - 2. 

| Vata vitapi samipé, bhiimi bhagé nishan’n am 

.: 


Sacala muni jandndm, jndna dataram Grat, 


Tribhuvana Gurvm, i’s’am, DaxtnamurTi Dévam, 
Janana maran'a duhkha xéda daxam namamt. 


ee IT salute the great teacher, the bestower of divine happiness and 
preme bliss; the image of perfect wisdom; who is renoved from all 
iefs ; whois represented by the sky ; who is Jenoted by the “ TruTH” 
ud other names. The one, Eternal, stainless, stvb'e, and Omniscient, the 
omprehensible: who knoweth neither Passion, Par’iality nor Folly. 

. He who sits on earth at the foot of the fig-tree :* who besiows w's- 
m on all the devout hermits who surrount him: Lord and teacher of the 
twerse, the God w'ois embcdied Goodness, him do J salute as the re- 
teaser from the bonds of life and death. 

_ When the deity is spoken of as invisible he is named Siva, Sada 
iva, Paramesa, or The Supreme Being. When described in a visible 
orm the name is Daxina Murti or the image of Grace. When describ- 


__* The afd vrizam, the banyan, or fig-tree is the Hindu emblem of immortality: they 
_ believe that in the end oftimeall nature will perish except one mystic fig-tree at the 
_ foot of which, the deity will be enthroned, 


‘ 


wi 
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Thus ‘we see that they look upon their leader as a divinity: imitat- 
ing the Bramins who have exalted their heroes, Krishna, Rama and 
Hanuman, into gods on earth. 4 

The vague manner in which these names are used produces some — 
inconsistency. ‘Thus Basava 7s actually Siva: vastly superior to the 9 
mere Siva or Jupiter who is the spouse of Parvati: and yet is sent on 5 
earth by him. He is born as Basava, then appears as Allama, is adored 7 
as Daxina Murti: and then we have interviews between these person- 


4 


ages, whereat Basava offers adoration to Allama: 

It is observable that Basava’s wife Gangamba, is never supposed to be® 
a goddess: nor does she receive any homage. j 

Sancar Achari, the great theologian of the Smartas having declared 
that onnNess with the Deity is the great object, the Jangam replies — 
that this union is attainable in this life, and that every true Jangam 
has attained it. Moreover he asserts that his mortal body is a mere ~ 
member of the image he wears. For, says he, “ what amIin the — 
hands of the God who dwells on my breast? J am earth, he is spirit ! 
i am but a part of him. We find similar language among, some ~ 
philosophers of Greece and Rome. Thus Livy (lib. xxi. 5,) says — 
Vidit énim quod videndum fuit APPENDICEM anim? esse corpus, nihile — 
que esse ineo magnum. In fact the Bramin looks upon the body as 
all in all; the Jangam does not. Yet the regard in which they hold ~ 
the yoga sastram, which wholly depends upon the bodily frame, and 7 
pretends to spiritualize it, is a manifest inconsistency, and forms an . 
additional proof that all the Hindu systems of devotion in their highest 
flights betray the weakness and blindness of unassisted human nature. 

Though this creed utterly condemns all worship paid to Siva and 
his spouse Parvati (Jupiter and Juno), still these personages and their ¥ 
attendants (Nandi, Bhringi and others) are familiarly introduced in ~ 
the Jangam poems. This odd inconsistency is analogous to that we — 
meet with in Addison, Prior, and the French school of English poets: — 
who introduce Jupiter, Venus, Cupid and Mars, as if they really believ- 
ed the existence of those demi-gods, When questioned on such a half 4 
belief in the Hindoo theogony, the reply made by a Jangam is not 
satisfactory. He does not look upon such poetical machinery as in- | 
consistent with his creed. For, says he, all of these are very possibly 7) 
gods or powers of various degrees of might, and we are not bound to- a 
believe a word of the stories regarding them. We adore ‘ Sada Siva’? 
(the ever blessed) alone, who is known under the name Basv Esa__ 
(the lord Basava) or Allama Prabhu (Lord Allama) who came on 
earth to found the Vira Saiva faith, or rather to restore it to primi- 


tive purity. 
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Considering that this creed arose in the west of India, in a country 
bordering on that inhabited by the Syrian Christians, it has sometimes 
occurred to me that very possibly some of the tales regarding Basava 
may have been borrowed from legends current among the Syrian 
churches. Both chronology and geography seem to strengthen this 
suspicion: and it is worthy of notice that the name Allama, which re- 
sembles the Syriac and Arabic name of God is attributed by them to 
their deity. The word Allama seems to be foreign, and in their eager- 
ness to account for it, the various poets, whether Sanscrit, Telugu or 
Canarese have adduced roots which will not bear enquiry. Indeed 
the learned men who assisted me in the present investigation have 
acknowledged that the etymologies adduced are strained and improba- 
ble. They however, would by no means admit my suggestion that this 
mame originated in Allah: and particularly observed that no Jangam 
had ever been known to. embrace Christianity, or the Mahomedan faith. 

Yet when we consider how determinately Basava did every thing 
in his power to oppose the braminical opinions, I confess that his fol- 
lowers thus borrowing a well known name of the deity froma neigh- 
bouring country seems not improbable. He ordered al/ children to be 
introduced into the religion when young. He abolished burning the 
dead and substituted burial: he set aside the priestly descent, he per- 
mitted widows to marry again. In these and many other points equally 
opposed both to Bramins and to Jainas it appears to me that he at. 
tempted to follow the customs of Christians. In particular it is obser- 
vable that the Jangams reject the observance of new moons and full 
moons but consider every Tuesday a sacred or blessed day. 

_ If it prove true, as just now mentioned, that there have been no con- 
yerts from this creed to Christianity, we may fairly attribute it to the 
neglected state in which the English have left the Jangams. That 
neglect seems to be the result of the disgusting slanders with which 
the Jangam character has been blackened by Bramins: who usually 
are an Englishman’s informants on all subjects concerning Hinduism.* 
if the Jangams really were the depraved and vile race the Bramins 
describe them to be, it surely might be expected that they would have 
become notorious in our courts of justice. But there we do not hear 


” As one proof that the Jangams are not more unwilling than other Hindus, to listen 
to Christian doctrines I may mention a poem written in the Telugu dwipada metre, in- 
tended to convey a version of the Gospels, This is the composition of a learned Jan- 
gam poet, and havingseen but a small part of the work, I can only state that it seems 
to be well executed in a plain unpretending style. The title is Krista Cnaritra, and 
in Writing it the author appears to have been guided in his phrases by the Tamil version 
of the Gospels written by FaBRIcius. 
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of them. And surely it is much to their honour that their conduct 
is not known to be such as makes it a subject for police investigations, 
Another reason for their never appearing in our courts even as com- 
plainants or witnesses is, that we have forced them (until the present — 
day, this necessity being now done away by law) to take the common 4 
Hindu oath: which they look upon as a crime. Among themselves 
the oath commonly used is, to make the requisite assertion while e 
holding the image in the hand. Or else, to lay the hands on the feet — 
of any Jangam. For, say they, every Jangam isa living image of the © 
pod we adore. 

The Vira Saivas illustrate their creed by a comparison quite in the — 
Hindu style. They say, the guru is the cow: whose mouth is the — 
Jangam or brother in the faith ; and the lingam or image is the udder. 
The cow benefits its owner by means of the udder: but what fills the F 
udder? the mouth. And what connects the mouth and the udder? the — 
body. Accordingly ifa Vira Saiva wishes the image to benefit him — 
(that is, if he desires to obtain the favour of the deity), he must ‘ feed — 
the mouth’’—that this, sustain and comfort his brethren. And then | " 
the blessing will be conveyed to him by means of the teacher. Accord- — 


ingly the Jangams blame the Aradhyas for neglecting this command, 
and ask how they can expect the image to nourish them if they neglect 
to sustain brethren and fellows in the faith. For the Aradhya refuses 
to look upon any but Aradhyas as brethren. /g 
The strangest part of their legends regarding Siva is that wherein ‘ 
he is represented in the most contemptible light as completely the 
servant of various (bhact) worthies or saints. Such stories abound in 
the Basava Puran but are excluded from the Lila. In these we are _ 
reminded of the Romish legends wherein the Virgin Mary, and some 
other personages are represented under most degrading circumstances, | 
as obeying or waiting upon the saint whom the legend extols. Thus | 
in the fourth book of the Basava Puran is a story of a certain * worthy’? — 
(bhacta) named Nambi, who by force of faith got Siva so completely 
into his hands that he employed the god as a mere slave. In pe :; 


that he slunk round the other site of the image, and ran away into : 
the jungle.” Other stories represent this paltry demi-god acting either | 
as a thief or asa receiver of stolen goods, to protect his adorers: and 
they frequently represent him as acting the part of a pander, at the 
bidding of one of the worthies. a 

The Vira Saivas evidently look upon such stories as excellent jokes, 
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as more moral than the dulness of braminical puranas. But when 
they are asked how they venture to represent their god in this ludi- 
erous manner, they reply at once that this is not their god: their god 
is Antama Basava; the one Sada-Siva (ever blest), whereas the hero 
of these stories is merely the braminical Siva whom they think as 
fair a subject for merriment as Jupin or Jupiter is in the French 
theatre. 

In apology for these stories Jangams allege that they all establish 
the necessity of faith (bhacti) as the great means of attaining happiness 
and miraculous power. “ As the Bramins, say they, call themselves 

_ (bhu-sura) gods upon earth we will shew that our worthies (bhact) are 

quite a match for them.’? Accordingly there are many legends to 

prove that (Janga-prasadam) food or the leavings of food blessed by a 
worthy can perform all sorts of miracles. For instance, a Bramin who by 
a curse had become a swine ate what a Jangam had spit out and hereby 
resumed the human form. Elsewhere a Jangam’s shoe works miracles. 

In all hagiology we find that the fables invented in successive cen- 

turies become gradually more marvellous. Accordingly though the 

legends of the Basava Puran are wild enough they are out heroded by 
those of later date: for instance, the Chenna Basava Puran, from which 
(book 2 verse 86) I cite the anecdotes now mentioned. 

It must however, be acknowledged that in a redundancy of nonsense 
as well as in dirt the Bharata beats all the Saivite stories. There we 

find the very sublime of puerility: braminical legends compared to 
which Jack and the Bean Stalk are nothing at all. And all this is en- 

-shrined in a flow of beautiful Sanscrit verse which for richness of ex- 
_ pression and harmony rivals Homer himself. The Bramins have had 
HS possession of the most perfect and beautiful of languages, and have of- 

_ ten perverted its melody and vigour to the vilest of purposes. 

_ Objectionable as many of the Saivite* legends are, they are 

_ purity itself when compared to the braminical writings. The great 
_ prophet of the Bramins is Vyasa, and this venerated Saint’s description 
_ of his own miraculous birth is a master-piece both of filth and folly. 

_ The Jangams are indeed set free from believing such legends but 
_ their own hagiography, though not dirty like that of the Bramins, is 
_ full of absurdities: in apology for which they acknowledge that many 
_ of these tales bear marks of fiction. - ! 

_ Further, they allege that in all these legends the adorers are not 


* I ought to have already mentioned the Siva Puran—of which the reader may find an 
abstract under that title, in Rees’s Cyclopedia (furnished by Sir CHas, WiLxK1ns! and 
he will perceive that this book has nothing to do with the Vira Saiva Creed. This puran 
is entirely forgotten. I possess one copy in Sanscrit and never could discover another. 
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Vira Saivas. They are Jainas or else ignorant followers of the bramini- 
eal follies: but that by the force of (bhacti) faith and charity they 
ultimately were “ admitted into heaven” (literally, borne to Cailasa) 
which, as they assert denotes admission to the true creed. 

In many of the legends we may trace a similarity between the 
character of Basava and that of Mohammed as described in the various 
legends current among Musulmans: shewing much simplicity on the 
part of Basava the master, and a voracious credulity on the part of 


the disciples. Those Mahomedan stories however, contain many inci- 


dents of the most disgusting kind: from which the Jangam books are 
entirely free. 

There is so remarkable an analogy between the Pythagorean Monad 
and the deity of the Jangams that I cannot well avoid adducing the 
following brief deduction from the philosopher’s statements, as repre- 
sented in Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 2d edn. 4to. chap. 1v. p. 370, 
376. : 

Pythagoras calls the four principles by numerical names ; the Monad | 
Duad, Triad and Tetrad. The Vira Saiva calls them by specific names : 
viz. The Lingam, Bhacta, Guru, and Sivam, z.e. the deity, the dis- 
ciple, the teacher, and supreme spirit: which pervades and unites all 
three. 

The subordinate beings (gods, heroes and demons) of Pythagoras an- 
swer to the Vira Saiva saints: all of whom are supposed to be embo- 


died forms of the prime existence or Lingam; which answers tothe 


Monad: who is also Zens. The Duad is the passive principle; or dis- 
ciple; he whose mind is the field for impressions. The link between 
these two is the third principle; the Guru or teacher. In his creative 


office the deity is mingled with nature by Pythagoras and IS all nature — 


in the creed of the Vira Saiva. . 
Love was the first Orphic principle, and so it is throughout the Vira 
Saivacreed. Yet it is a created being; for it isa form or appearance of 


the deity. Thus the Lingam and the Sivam, being the first and fourth | 


principles are one andthe same. The Monas and the Tetractys are 
one. | 
Again—The Satwa guna being the characteristic of God; the Tamo 
gunam is that of man; and the Rajo gunam being the connecting link—= 
the supreme state is Virgun’a, or indescribable: which is the fourth 


or superior deity designated as the neue pleleee and ineffable — 


Tetractys. 
Then Monad signifies the prime or independent Lingam, and in its 


applied form itis element. Accordingly Zejo Lingam is fire, ab-Lin- 


+ 
> 


a 
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gam is water, prithyi Lingam is earth; in like manuer pul-Lingam in 
grammar is masculine, or the male element, and stri Lingam is the fe- 
male element or the feminine gender. 

Some very obscene stories regarding the origin of the Lingam have 
been printed by various European authors. Those stories (with which 
f never met in Hindu authors) are perhaps braminical ; they have no- 
thing to do with the Jangams; in their books there is no mention of 


the subject; and I have not met with any Jangam acquainted with 
those fables. 


Regarding Allama. 


Allama is represented as becoming visible on the wish of Siva—he 
then descends on earth. There is no tale of his birth, death or final 
disappearance: and some Vira Saivas evidently believe he is still 
roaming the earth. In the Lila he appears on one occasion as an 
Adonis, to enamour Maia. Then disappears and visits a (bhact) wor- 
thy in a distant town: again vanishes and visits another: assumes no 
pomp, has no followers, and manifests no power. Basava is a ruler, a 
warrior, a king’s minister, the head of a family, and fervent in his vows 
to nourish Jangams (puritans) and to vanquish Jainas. Allama’s dis- 
position onthe contrary is marked with peace, benignity, humility 
and gentleness. Precisely in this strain do Mahomedan authors speak 
of our Lord, and unless he had heard such traditions it appears to me 
impossible to account for a Hindu poet’s framing a character like that 
of the Attama described in the Lila, so remarkably opposed to human 
nature as seen among Hindus. 
~ Allama is represented as entirely chaste, though perpetually sought 
in love by Maia and other heroines. He remains unmarried. He has 
disciples but no relations. 


On certain Shrines. 


Though the Lingadharis deny the sanctity of any particular place, 
the Aradhyas have yielded to the Hindu propensity to worship in cer- 
tain places as peculiarly holy. Each of these isa temple to Siva and 
accordingly the priest is a Saiva Bramin, One of these at Canchi (Con- 
jeveram), one at Jambukeswarm (near Trichinopoly), one at Arunagiri 
(Tirunamala), one at Calahasti (near Nellore), and one at Chidambaram, 
These are respectively called the lingams (bhiitams) or elements of 
earth, water, fire, air and ether. These are holy places frequented by 
Saivas; and the Aradhyas assert that to visit them is meritorious 
though the priests are Siva Bramins. 
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Regarding these temples the Jangams profess to have no opinion. 
They neither approve nor condemn him who worships there: forthe 
sanctity of these shrines rests on the braminical purans. “ig 

They themselves profess to hold in honour five other lingams. J]. : 
That of Chenna Mallikeswar at SriSailam. 2. That of Cudali‘San- — 
gameswara, so named from the village where Basava died, or, as they 
say, vanished. 3. That of Gocarneswar, at a village of that name. 4. 
That of Bhimeswar at Draxaram, in the Rajahmundry district. 5. One © 
which is described in Professor Wilson’s Essay and said to be at Be- 4 , 
nares but of this the accounts differ. 

In these five places the priests are Jangams: not Aradhyas. At Sri 
Sailam Jangams pay nothing, though a fee of five rupees is exacted 
from every worshipper in the other castes (including Aradhyas). It 
would seem that this was originally a braminical shrine, for there is an — 


* 


image of Parvati. This goddess, however, sits opposite to the image 


of Siva: and a Smarta Bramin is her priest while a Jangam is priest to — 
the god. So heartily do these sects detest one another that the ~ 
(tirtham) holy water offered to one image is not touched by those who — 
come to adore the other. 7 

The Jangams acknowledge that they have no business to celebrate 
such worship, and in excuse say that these are customs derived from 
Bramins. 

The odd conjunction of rival gods under the same roof, or at least Li 
within the same temple wall, is exemplified at the well known pagoda p. 
at Tiruvattoor, close to the town of Madras: where Siva is adored un- * 
derthe name Adi-Pur-iswara, “ thus called (to use Homeric phrase) a 
ameng gods: but known among men as’’—Teagaraya Swami. One 
corner of his pagoda has been taken possession of by aSacti or plebecan — 
goddess, called Tripura Sundari (Venus): but vulgarly Vattapu-nan- — 
chéru. The god has a Siva Bramin as his priest, and has his spouse — 
Parvati with him. But the Sacti or paria goddess (who is a much © 
dreaded fiend) has for priest an 6ché-man: this is the Tamil name — 
of alow caste, called panasa in Telugu, who are tumblers and wrest- 
lers: and are employed to blow the trumpets at funerals. So de- z 
graded are they that no Sidra will eat with them. The sacrifices he € 
offers are buffaloes, goats and the like. This lady’s feast lasts ten 
days, during which the luckless Siva and his spouse receive no wore i 
ship. The doors are shut upon him and he is left alone till the feast ; 
terminates, 

All Hindus, even those of the most respectable classes in the to 
of Madras flock to this pagoda, to gain the fayour of these wretche 


g 3 
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idols: and there are miracles (well attested) in abundance to prove the 
benevolence and power of thesevdivinities. The latest I have heard of 
is regarding a ‘“‘ worthy” whocut out his tongue as an offering to 
Siva, and the god restored it to him. This god’s name, Teagaraya has 
become a proper name, given to many Hindu boys. 

We are not to suppose that the Vira Saivas approve of such brutal 
follies. They equally despise both the Siva and the Sacti, and much 
blame those of the Jangams who timidly follow the fashion in offering 
homage to this miserable Siva. 


On Funerals, §c. 


Some particulars regarding funerals have already been given. A few 
remain to be added. 

The Aradhyas, as far as possible, adhere to the braminical customs: 
though they are obliged to use burial and not burning. 

Over the grave the Jangams place an image of the lingam, to which 
they offer worship for ten days. They then remove it or leave it esta- 
blished, at pleasure. 

On the eleventh day they give a dinner to the assembled friends, on 
whom they bestow new clothes, according to their means. 

The Aradhyas believe that the father, grandfather and great grand- 
father of the deceased, who are in Cailasa (heaven), enter purgatory (the 
pitru locam) at the time of his death: where they wear the appearance of 

his dead body. To these progenitors are performed the rites, called ee- 
oddishtam, nava sraddham, shodasam saptacam, and many more. Some 
few use the rite of releasing a bull on this occasion, as other Bramins do. 
~ Under the name of these progenitors the Aradhya guests are fed. 
_ On the conclusion of these rites they say that the deceased is now 
e. to Cailasa. 

‘But Jangams act in another manner, rajectine all notice of the three 

progenitors: for whose names they substitute the names Siva, Mauesa, 
and Sapa Siva; which in fact are three names for God. 

- Asareason for this they allege that they consider the Guru to be 
the only parent of each disciple. For he bestows the image on them, 
and they are “ born in his hand.” For, say they, being born into the 
faith isa more important event than that of merely being born on 
earth : and hence they pay reverence rather to the Guru than to the 
parent. 

The image worn by the deceased is placed in his or her hand, and 
laid on the breast. They attribute to it the same potency that the 
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Greek Church attributes to the letter written by the bishop, and placed 
in the coffin. ° . 
They are free from the Hindu rules regarding the anniversary of a 
death. Some few, however, imitate Bramins in solemnizing that aay ’ 
Not having myself seen any of their tombs, I avail myself of the 
following note given me by Lieutenant Newzporp: ‘ The tombs of 
Lingavants of rank are generally massive quadrangular structures, — 
raised on terraces built of stone, and simply but handsomely carved, — 
The interior consists generally of a square chamber beneath which — 
is a vault containing the real tomb: which is also usually square. — 
Over the head of the corpse is sometimes placed a phallus; often : : 
ornamented daily with sweet flowers, Thése tombs are sometimes — 
constructed by Jangams for themselves; and an old priest living ina 4 
mutth among the rocks and ruins of Bijanugger, led me down intoa 4 
subterraneous vault, dimly illumed by a solitary lamp: and this he | 
showed me as the destined receptacle of his more mortal part. The | 
bottom of it was strewed with ashes.” = 


Ideas regarding a future state. 


A modern writer describing the opinion of the Jews atthe present 
day, on the subject of a future state, says “ they believe that they suf- | 
fer for themselves: Moses is their prophet but they look to their own 
good conduct as furnishing grounds for hoping a reward. If good, “7 
they, “my God will reward me, and if bad he will punish me.” 

Such is the belief among the Jangams: whoentirely differ from other 
Hindus with regard toa future state. They makea singular distine- ¥ 
tion regarding themselves. Other men, say they, are liable to transmi- — 3 
gration, but we are not. All who are introduced into the faith areex- 
empt from transmigration. They depart either to heaven or hell, and | 
that state is eternal. a 

The Hindus in general are credulous enough as to ghosts, sprites, 
and local demons. But they do not believe in the existence of the — 
Devil or Satan as a separate being. In this the Vira Saivas resemble — 
their countrymen. What we call the work or instigation of the devil, 
the Hindus call, the fruits ofa former birth. In the Christian poem — 
6‘ Vedanta Rasayan’’ the Devil is called pisacht ; ; the same a a 
(fiend) is used in our English poet Cuaucrr. 4 

The description of the creation of the world, forming a orchids 
part of the braminical system they have in opposition devised another — 
mode, described inthe Lila. Regarding the end of the world, they 
have no definite ideas. 
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On the Prayers used. 


The prayers of the Jangams are addressed to the image they wear: 
which they salute as Basavesa. 

The mantras or prayers are borrowed from the Vedas: but they do 
not practise the (anushtha’nam) “ mode” practised by Bramins. 

The daily prayers usually are inthe mother tongue. Occasionally 
they use a Sanscrit canticle: as the following, borrowed from Sancar 
AcHARI :— 


Andydséna maranam ; vind dainyéna jivanam ; 
Déhanté mama sdyujyam curushwa Paraméswara, ! 
*“O supreme Lord, grant me an easy death, a life free from poverty, 


and eternal happiness* when I leave the body!” 
Or they offer hymns of praise as the following, which is written in 


the common metre called Malini. The metre is broken in the fourth 


line; and though it might easily be rectified, they leave it as it is, the 
words being sacred :— 

Nayana camala madhyé, jyoti ripa pracisam, 

Pran‘ava maya sabindum, pran’a-linga swaripam ! 

Vihata janana pas’am, vighna vich-ch-héda hétum 

Hara hara Guru santam OM namas Siva’ya Lingam ! 


*‘ Blessed image I meditate on Thee who dwellest between my eyes, 
“in glorious form! who art the word and the sign,} the supreme being! 
“ Free me from the ties of the flesh thou who loosest every bond! 


*¢O Teacher thrice blessed!” 

_ Among Bramins the great mantra is the Gayatri. This is used by 
“the Aradhyas but the Jangams reject it, and use the Panch-dzart, or 
five-syllabled spell:—adding the shad-axari; or spell of six syllables; 
i, e. the Panch-axari with the addition of the word OM. 


A celebrated verse says: 
Véda matacha Gayatri, mantra matra shad axart, 


e _ Accordingly in rejecting the Gayatri they reject the Vedas, the Panch- 
axari or five syllabled spell, is “‘ Mamasivdya’’ or glory be to God. If the 
‘syllableom (like Amen) be prefixed ‘‘ om Nama Sivaya,” then it is 
called shad-axari or six syllabled. 


_* Literally Identification, The Saiva creed describes eternal happiness as consisting: 
in four (padavi) points: denominated 1, sdlokiam, 2, sémipiam, 3, sdripiam, and 4, 
sd ujiam. That is, 1 dwelling in heaven, 2 in the very presence of God, 3 bearing his 
image, and 4 becoming one with him. 

+ Here, as.in a former verse, the Sanscrit scholar will ngt exact a more rigid translation :. 
as that would require explanatory notes, and render the subject more tedious. 
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After thus addressing the image (in which rite they use the rudrawa 

or rosary) they make such requests as circumstances call for. Social 

prayer is rarely used. Man and wife, though praying at the same 
time, address their prayer to the image each person separately wears. 


The prayaschitta canda or system of penance is the most irksome | 
burden imposed by braminical superstition and priest-craft. The smallest 
mistake or omission in performing ordained ceremonies, is herein con- 
sidered as a sin, and atoned for by a vexatious system of fasting and 
unmeaning prayer. The Jangams are set free from this rigid and hy- 
pocritical system, but the Aradhyas have not had the courage to obey 
Basava, who laid it aside. They are nearly as much burdened with it 
as are other Bramins. 


On Rejection of Braminical Ordinances. 


One important rule which Jangams observe forbids the use of the 

special braminical rules. It runs as follows, in Sanscrit verse :— 
Apasavyam, tilan darbhan n agnau carndm cha padrvanam 
Vikiran arghys pddyam cha saivas sapta vivarjayét. 

“ Tet the Saiva (which they declare to signify the Vira satva) desist 
SJrom the rites called 1 Apasavyam, 2 tillatarpanam, 3 sacred grass, 4 
the burnt sacrifice, 5 the stated observances called parvam, at the new 
and fuil moon, 6 the arghya, and 7 the padya.” 


This verse is intended to sum up all the braminical rites which the x 
Vira Saivas renounce. _ 

It is observable that the burning of frankincense is used among — 
them, but this they say is no breach of the fourth rule. E 

The Aradhyas do not deny the authority of this text: but they re- 3 
monstrate that were they to obey it they should be excluded from the — 
braminical order. Accordingly they admit the rule, but agree to dise 
obey every one of its demands. 

The Aradhya is charged by the Jangam with gross inconsistence in 
using the prayers to the sun, which consecrate the braminical thread ; 
and also the panch-axari spell which consecrates the lingam. 

The Aradhyas cannot venture to take the last step by performing is 
the rite called shad-axari, for that implies becoming a Sannydst or 
recluse, shaving off the braminical lock, and assuming the tinted dress. : 
These would at once place them in the Jangam class: and few Arad- 
byas have the resolution thus to renounce the law of caste. Accord. 3 
ingly the Jangams abhor them, and to use their own words “hold it © 
sin even to look upon an Aradhya.’’? Thus we see thereis bigotry 
enough on both sides. 
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Miscellaneous Particulars. 


In speaking of their literature the following distinctions are neces- 
sary. 

They discriminate three paths or opinions: viz. the Carma-canda, 
the Jnana-canda, and the Bhacti-canda. 

‘The Carma-canda, or Law of Works, attributes every good and evil 
act to ourselves. Accordingly men are to be rewarded or punished 
according as their lives are virtuous or the contrary. 

The Jnana-canda, or Law of Wisdom, opposes this; stating that 
men are the mere instruments of good or evil in the hands of God. 

The Bhacti-canda, or Law of Faith, calls upon men to adhere to 
virtue or benevolence as being the fruits of faith:—but adds that 
the deity is all in all, and our good deeds have nothing to do with 
salvation. 

The theory of this creed may be traced to the Mi’ma’msa philoso- 
phy; which is thus defined in Wixzson’s Sanscrit Lexicon. The first 
part, the purva Mimamsa, or Mimamsa simply, illustrates the Karma 
Kédnda of the Vedas; or the practical part (the ritual) of religion and 
devotion, including also moral and legal obligations. The second part, 
or Utiara Mimamsa, ascribed to Vydsa, is the same as the Vedanta, 
founded on the Jndna-canda or theological portion of the Vedas, and 
treating of the spiritual worship of the Supreme Being or soul of the 
universe. | 
_ We must however observe that the Lila is often called “ Shan- 
matasammatam,’’ that is tolerant or universal, because free from the in- 
tolerance which we often meet in other treatises. 

While compiling these notes it has been pointed out to me that few 
‘of the English are able to obtain the Vira Saiva treatises. This is 
true, and the manuscripts which we may succeed in obtaining, too 
often prove incomplete or erroneous. I shall therefore be willing to 
supply copies to any who may require these works: and the cost of 
transcription will be found moderate.* 

_ Likewise copies of the Vepanta Rasayanam, a poem the beauty of 
which is greatly disparaged by the poet’s earnest endeavours to prove 
. that the Christian religion is very analogous to what he considers pure 
Braminism. He goes so far as to designate Christians Dwija and 
Bhusura which are mere poetical titles for Bramins as “gods on 


* The Lila contains 6900 dwipada lines, the Puran and the Charitra are each of them 
about twice that length. 


he 
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earth.” He seems to think it an easy thing to reconcile two creeds 
which are as distinct as light and darkness. : 

The image is usually placed on the infant’s neck on the eleventh day 
after birth. In the books are fables about their bestowing it much _ 
sooner. | 4 

For putting this sign on an infant they give this reason. They look 
upon the child asa heathen until this rite is performed: and it is un- : 
lawful to have under their roof a heathen who does not worship their — 
god, and whose eye would contaminate their food. 7 

A life of celibacy is held in small repute: but some, both men and — 
women, embrace it. The rite of marriage among them costs very little q 
indeed. In these points they more resemble the customs of Christians — 
than those of Hindus or Musulmans. 

They are as fond as are all Hindus of making vows: often empty and ~ 
iniquitous enough: butif we may judge from the legends in their 4 
books, their vows are chiefly made with a view to obtaining future hap- ¥ 
piness by the means of charity shewn towards brothers in the creed. — 
Though Aradbyas bestow initiation on women only at the time of marri- — 
age, these two rites have no connection, and it is of no consequence 
whether one or the other is first administered. ; 

The Jangams state that in the present age they very rarely make pro~ — 
selytes: and the reason is that in latter days the teachers insist on ten 
or twelve years of probation, and this wearies out the zeal of the aspi- — : 
rant. ;  F 

Looking upon themselves alone as being inthe true faith, the Jan- 
gams consider the purva-Saivas (Smartas) to be in an imperfect state. 4 : 
To use the Jangam’s own expression, their creed is the flower, ours is 4 : 
the fruit. | y : 

The Smartas never make the smallest mentior of Basava: they ho- 
nour Nandikeswara which the Jangams say is only another name for 
Basava. = ! 

The difference between Samanyas and Visésha Jangams has been 4 
pointed out. But it is not easy to understand in what respects the con- E | 
firmed class is superior. They acknowledge that both classes have FS 3 
an equally strong hope of future happiness. | 

All the sects who look upon Siva as their god profess to imitate his 
garb (that of a sannyast or monk) by smearing ashes over their fore- 3 ; 
heads and bodies, so as to dress as penitents. A few Aradhyas attempt 
to wear this garb, which if worn as described in the Mari Basava Puran — 
would be ridiculous enough. Butin general the dress of Lingavants — 
differs from that of other Hindus only in the rite of wearing the image. — 
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The sect occasionally style themselves as Mahéswars, bhactas, Ganas 
or use the names of some other attendants on Siva. But these respect- 
ful titles are not conceded to them by others, and Bramins generally 
look upon them as Pasandas or hereticks. 

The Linga Baljas, a class of Hindus who abound in the Cuddapah 
and Bellary districts are apparently the same tribe, who have been al- 
ready described as Cannadilu or Visesha Jangams. 

- Notwithstanding their rejection of feasts and fasts, the Aradhyas are 
as strict as other Hindus in celebrating the Srvararri feast. And the 
Jangams though they profess to condemn such superstition usually fol- 
low their example in this respect. 

The mantram which I have described as breathed in the ear, is 


_ whispered in like manner in other sects:—of which a proof may be 


seen in the present Journal, vol. iii. p. 2i. 
‘The various mudras or attitudes used in prayer by Bramins, are obser: 


ved by Aradhyas, as strictly as by Saivas. But the Jangam renounces 
them. 


At the present day we rarely meet with Jangams of tolerable edu- 
Cation even in their own language. Their religious prejudice have ex- 


- eluded them from most of those schools, wherein either Christians or 


Bramins are the masters: and I have heard of only one school at 
Madras, wherein a Jangam (under Christian directions) is the teacher. 


‘Th many instances the Jangams are too poor to pay even the smallest 


Stipend for education, however earnest they may be in a desire for in. 


_ struction. 


_ The Vira Saivas resemble the old puritans in combining the devout 
‘and the warlike character. In their zeal against their religious foes the 
Jainas, they certainly were very intolerant. In modern days the insur- 
rection at Kittoor and that at Mangalore have shewn how turbulent they 
an sometimes be. The king of Coore, now a state prisoner, is a Jan- 
gam. The Raja of Puncanoor near Chittoor is of the same creed.* 


- These Hindu barons are of the class already described as Visesha 


Bhact, which is free from any peculiarity in dress, and not having taken 
the higher vow, men of this class may not inconsistently be soldiers. 
‘The Mysore raja is often mentioned as being a Sdmdnya Bhact, but it 
would appear that though attached to worshippers of Basava he is not 
himself a Lingadhari. 


4 ® The reader is requested to correct a few errata in these pages. In p. 144, line 12, for 
found read founded. In p. 158 substitute the Rucmangada Charitra for the Bhanumad 
Vijayam where that name is accidentally repeated in line 24. 
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Conclusion. 


The statements now made may be summed up ina few lines. The 
Jangams are a sect of Hindus who have lasted about seven hundred — 
years. They adore Siva as the one God, and wear his image hung on 
their breasts. They call themselves primitive worshippers, and look 
upon others as idolaters. They say that they reverence the Vedas, the. 
Bhagavad Gita, and the doctrines of Sancar Achari, the great reformer 
of the Saiva creed who in point of time preceded their teacher Basava, 
But rejecting the Bharata, the Bhagavat, and the Ramayan they deny p 
the authority of Bramins: by whom they therefore are detested as 
hereticks. They are the disciples of Basava, and as all Hindus are apt to © 
exalt their teachers into gods, they declare Basava to be the god Siva — 
himself. Basava though born a Bramin’s son abolished every one of the 
braminical observances; particularly caste, pilgrimage, and penance, 
Some Bramins joined his creed, being in all probability his personal 
friends ; he persuaded them to lay aside their name, and call themselves 
Arddhyas, or Reverend (xadot, whence Caloyer the modern Greek | 
name for a priest). But he could not induce them to lay aside the 
braminical thread: the rite of assuming which requires prayer address- 
ed tothe sun, asa god. Hence the Jangams assert that these, like other 
Bramins are idolaters: and accordingly the Aradhyas are rejected by 
them and treated with scorn. 4 

They are a peaceable race of Hindu puritans: though at times they 
have been more warlike: and when their tenets became correctly known 
to the English there will appear no reason for excluding them from 
that patronage which has hitherto been extended only to Bramins, or 
those Hindus who reverence Bramins. Various prejudices have hitherto 
existed against the Jangams: these have now been investigated, and 
the result unreservedly communicated to the reader; who will find that 
the Jangam literature, however abhorred by Bramins furnishes an agrees | 
able introduction to the various languages of Southern India. 7 


Postscript. 


The able reports printed in the Madras Journal have shewn the 
literary value of the Mackenzie manuscripts. But it is much to be 
reeretted that a large collection now lying untouched in the India 
House is not transmitted to Madras, where the books might prove very 
useful. I allude to about eighteen hundred volumes of manuscripts, 
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chiefly written on palm-leaves, in the Telugu, Canarese or Tamil 
character. Being in London in the year 1837, [ obtained the permis- 
sion of the then Librarian Sir Cuartes Wiixins, to examine and cata- 
logue this coliection. Andi found therein 468 volumes in the Tamil 
eharacter, 997 in the Canarese and 336 in the Telugu—not to men- 
tion about 250 which being in the Devanagari, Nandi-nagari, Bengali, 
or Orissa writing may be available to learned men at home. Were 
the manuscripts in the Telugu, Tamil and Canarese character trans- 
mitted to Madras, and placed under the care of the Literary Society 
at the College, they might afford us aid in many enquiries. Whereas 
in Leadenhall street they are buried in obscurity. I heard of these 
books only in the course of conversation when they were mentioned as. 
being written in nobody knew what language, and as forming part 
of the spoils of Seringapatam, or else as collected by the celebrated 
Leyden. 
The examination I made was very kindly brought to the notice of 
‘the Court, by Professor Wilson, who now succeeded to the Office of 
Librarian. I was honoured with a letter of thanks, but would venture 
‘to suggest an application in the name of the Literary Society request- 
ing that the Honourable Court would direct the transmission of these 
books to Madras; where, if no one else was inclined to undertake 
the task, I (Gif then present at Madras) would cheerfully engage to 
‘arrange them so as to be available for literary purposes, separating 
- from the mass those volumes which are of no value, and selecting those 
which merit attention. I have lately ventured to apply to the learned 
 libfarian for the use of some manuscripts, which I at present require, 
| but think that many will join me in expressing a regret that a collec- 
| tion so valuable should lie useless; surely the Honourable Court in 
| transmitting these books to Madras, would retain the proprietary 
right while they rendered the collection available to the learned at 
| large. 
:  Therough draft of the catalogues, I prepared, is now left on the 
library table at the rooms of the Literary Society: and I think will 
suffice to shew the value of a collection which in its present state is 
lying entirely unavailable. 


: Sieh 
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IX.—On the Cultivation of Cotton in Inaia.—By J. M. Heath, Esq. 


‘= Ee Peo’ set ee 


In the year 1818, the attention of the Madras Government was r 
directed to the subject of the introduction of improved descriptions of 
agricultural produce into India. Atthat time I held the situation of — 
Commercial Resident of Salem and Coimbatore, and instructions were a 
sent to me by the Board of Trade, to attempt to introduce the cultiva- a 
tion of Bourbon cotton into those districts. : 

Being entirely unacquainted with the subject myself, I requested ; 
my friend Mr. J. M. Strachan, of the house of Arbuthnot and Co., to — 
procure information for me upon the subject, from Mr. G. A. Hughes, q 
of Tinnevelly, whom I knew to have been long engaged in the cultivas 
tion of Bourbon cotton. 4 

In consequence of this application, I received the accompanying 4 
paper, drawn up by Mr. Hughes, and | have great pleasure in laying 
it before the Committee, as it appears to me to contain more informa= _ 
tion upon the cultivation of this valuable plant, than I have ever met — 
with elsewhere. 4 

In my endeavours to introduce the cultivation of Bourbon cotton — 
into a part of the country where it had never before been tried, I had q 
to encounter the usual difficulties which attend on the introduction of 
any novelty in agriculture: but these difficulties gave way to perse- ke 
verance, and at the end of four years, I had the satisfaction to see the — a 
experiment completely successful. In the season 1823-4, I procured — 
from the district of Coimbatore, 500 bales of clean Bourbon cotton, of | is 
300 Ibs. each, and the natives were by that time so well satisfied that ; 
the cultivation of this articie was more profitable to them than that of — 
the indigenous species, that, I believe, had encouragement to the culti- | 
wation been continued, it would, by this time, have completely supersed- Bi 
ed that species of indigenous cotton which is cultivated in the light and 
gravelly soil so abundant in the South of India. ; 

In the Madras territories, two varieties of the cotton plant are oul 
tivated, and they require very different soils: one is an annual plant, - 
called in Tamul, Oopum Parutti ; the other is a perennial plant call- 
ed Nadum Parutti: the first comes to perfection only in the black — 
adhesive soil, known by the name of cotton ground, and which apa 
pears to be formed from the decomposition of trap rocks: the oth Le, 
plant requires a very light loose soil, such as is formed from the dis- 
integration of granitic rocks, and the soil pg ppeats more favourable for 
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its growth when mixed with the calcareous tufa, known in India by the 
name of Kankar. 

It was in soil of this kind, which occurs abundantly in Coimba- 
tore, that my experiments were made: I made an abridgment of Mr. 
Hughes’s paper, and had it translated into Tamul; a copy of this was 
given to each farmer who agreed to make trial of the seed, and I hada 
person whose duty it was to go round and inspect the progress of the 
cultivation, and to make monthly reports to me upon it; at the proper 
season for pruning the plants, 1 went myself and showed how the opera- 
tion should be performed, and I believe that the success of the experi- 
ment was, in a great measure, owing to this step. I have never observed 
that the process of pruning bas been adopted by the natives in any branch 
of their husbandry; and I believe it is quite indispensable for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the Bourbon cotton. 

In the districts on the Coromandel coast, south of Madras, the 
light soil above described is more abundant than any other; and there 
isno doubt that the Bourbon cotton plant might be successfully cul- 
tivated wherever it occurs: the only point on which my experience 
differs from that of Mr. Hughes is, as to the influence of vicinity 
to the sea, upon the cultivation of this plant. He seems to think that 
situations near the sea are necessary to bring the plant to perfection; 
my experience goes to show that it will come te perfection at 150 miles 
from the sea. 

At the time I commenced my experiments, the price of cotton 
(Oopum), was about 3d. per pound in the district ; this was a high 
price comparatively, and had been caused by the unprecedented de- 
mand for cotion in 1818: the usual prices had ranged from 2d. to 23d. 
To induce the farmers to make trial of the Bourbon seed, I offered 
them a price for their uncleaned cottun, which would have made the 
cost of clean cotton about 43d. per pound; the value of the Bourbon 
cotton in the English market was fully 50 per cent. more than that of 
the country cotton; and in some instances where proper attention was 
givento the cleaning, the value of the Bourbon was more than double 

that of the country cotton. 
_ Before I quitted India, in the year 1825, the situation of Commercial 
Resident of Salem and Coimbatore was abolished, and the Company 
discontinued their encouragement of the cultivation of Bourbon cotton in 
that quarter. The natives not requiring so fine a material for their own 
use, and not finding a market for it, on the part of European merchants, 
discontinued the cultivation: and a great proportion of the land which 
T left under cultivation with Bourbon cotton, was cleared to make room 
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for grain, or some produce which was more certain of a ready market, a 
The subject was subsequently taken up by a gentleman who had the _ 
charge of my private concerns in India during my absence in England, id 
and the provision of Bourbon cotton is, I believe, still continued by him, 
although I have no means at present of saying to what extent. 


Paper by G. 45. Hueues, Esa., enclosed in the preceding. 


Tue plant is of so hardy a description that it may be safely believed F, 
it will grow well in any situation, yet to have it sufficiently productive, — 
much attention must be given to soil as well as to culture. With this 
view, all very rich, heavy, retentive stiff soils, should never be selected ; 4 
for although they produce luxuriant plants, yet they have much and — 
more tendency to produce redundancy of wood and leaf than of produce, — 
and almost always to the generating of insects. The red and brown — 
loams, or, indeed, any silicious or calcareous soil, fertile ina moderate 4 
degree, are, upon the whole, in my idea, the most suitable and the most — 
fruitful. Whatis commonly known tous under the denomination of 
cotton soil, the deep black vegetable loam, is, I think, to be entirely — 
avoided. The Bourbon species has almost in all respects, a character _ 
different from the indigenous, and as far as my observation goes, de- — 
mands a mode of treatment similar to that of America. In the point § 
of climate, the vicinity of the sea, or situations to which the influence 
of the sea air extends, are, on every account, I believe, to be preferred, Be 
The vicinity of the Ghauts, or any situation near high mountains, onour 
Peninsula, should not possibly be chosen, because the climate near 
them is certainly likely to be less uniform in the hot months than this 
shrub requires; a dry soil anda dry atmosphere from March to May, — 
and from July to September, seem almost essential to the good quality — 
of the wool as well as to its productiveness. 

Before touching upon the operation of pruning, which I practice 
twice in the year, and not once only, it might be as well to say some- 
thing on the culture. Iam now entirely convinced the plant will 3 
last a great number of years, and will not at all fall off if well and pro= — 
perly managed. The odjection to this in other countries is said to be — 
that it produces swarms of insects, but this, I suspect, is the defect of — 
treatment and of soil, rather than the age of the plant, since the ba 
youngest plantations are equally liable to this evil. Under the per- oy 
suasion that it may be preserved with advantage many years, a Sys 
tematic and careful culture from the very first must be the best. The 
seeds should be sown, or the young plants be set in straight rows, 
eight feet apart, and the rows also regularly eight feet asunder. Plac- . 


¥ 
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ing the little mounds of plants (containing two, or at most three each), 
at regular squares, in this mode, is of much advantage throughout. 
The facility for ploughing and hoeing is greater in this than in the 
common methods. The free admission of sun, the freest circulation 
of air and light winds, are of the greatest benefit to a perfect culture. 
This may be mentioned, because I know that too close a cultivation 
is acommon mistake. By the last mode, the plantation may become 
a close low thicket so much infested by rats and snakes, as almost to 
be a work of danger to enter it. If the seed can luckily be got into the 
ground in September, the young plant may be sufficiently strong to resist 
the pernicious and continued wet of a heavy monsoon. Little is gained 
by sowing seed in October, November, and December, unless the land 
is very high, of a dry description, and clean from weeds, which, at 
this period, generally smother all other vegetation near them. The 
clear intervals of these months answer well of course for transplanting, 
and the first week of January, in general, very well also, both for sow- 
ing andtransplanting. It is well, however, to have the plants well es- 
tablished in the soil some days before the heavy rains, and with this 
Object, I have lately succeeded wherever it was desirable, in transplant- 
_ Ing the young plants on the very first rain, and this year early in Octo- 
ber. They bear it extremely well in cloudy and light rainy days, and 
it will succeed without doubt, immediately, if they have a small portion 
of earth attached to them. Whenever this mode is proposed, a seed 
bed must be prepared and sown in July, in soil tolerably good, and 
watered from some well near the place that is to receive the plants in 
‘October. aNeR 
Of late Ihave given the plantations under my own immediate eye 
their principal pruning, as soon as ever the heavy rains have passed 
away, say from the 15th to the 31st December, or just at the time be- 
fore the sap becomes active. Inthe fine days of January, I plough 
the plantation thoroughly three or four times over. In less than two 
“months the whole is again in the finest foliage and in full blossom, and 
continues in full bearing all'the months of March, April, and May. 
dust at this time, at the crisis of extreme heats, a short suspension may 
be observed to the production of fruit-buds. 1 should mention that, 
at the pruning above adverted to, I clear the plants entirely of all the 
‘very young wood, or all with soft green bark, cutting the shrub down 
generally to two feet high and two feet wide, but leaving all that can 
be properly left of the firm wood with the strong white and brown bark, 
| In June again there will generally be a good portion of pods still re- 
| maining on the plant, and the rain here is at that season very light; and 
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I find it enough to cut away merely the long straggling twisted soft — 
shoots with diminutive pods; and if this is done very early in June, the 
better. But under all circumstances, the plant would yield a good pro- 
duce from July to September, unless it should receive any damage from | 
rain in those months. In June, perhaps, if the soil allows, it is enough 
to give the plantations a slight hoeing with the mamootis. In the old 
plantations, nothing seems necessary to be attended to in the monsoon, 
but draining them of the rain as much as may be practicable. 

I know not well how to answer the query regarding the annual pro- 
duce on any given quantity of land—at least with the precision and 
satisfaction I would wishtodo. It isa very speculative point, and ~ 
admits of wide limits of estimation, We may learn from books, — 
that from 200 to 300 pounds ofclean cotton are produced, and are ex- — 
pected, per acre in the West Indies and in America. Here some of 3 
my dependants, to whom I have alloted small spots of land to grow it for 
me in their way, think they perform wonders if they give me as much as 4 
fifty the acre. Thisis obviously a matter mostly resolving itself into 


the degree of judgment or diligence exercised in the cultivation, and no 
less so perhaps in the suitableness of soil and situation. Speaking for 
myself, I shall be very well content indeed to be sure of getting one ~ 
hundred pounds the acre of fine clean cotton; and yet, adverting tothe very — 
prolific nature of this species of cotton shrub, I can give no good reasons ~ 
why much more might not be expected. On this point, important as it q 
must be admitted to be, and on all considerations of expense, as com- % 
pared to the produce from any given measurement of land, I must con- q 
fess that with all my experience I yet feel an incompetency to impart any- — 
thing like precise and definite information. I cannot calculate my cotton 
to cost me less in this country than twelve-pence the pound. The — 
freight is of course paid in England. But it is very obvious that if it — 
were within the possible labours of any individual to produce anything — 
in quantity that was material, the benefit would be abundantly hand-~ 
some; but the difficulties to carrying it on ona large scale, cannot be _ 
known to those who have not engaged actively in the undertaking. The ; 
natives can in nothing be trusted, as Ihave found to my serious loss. 
But I will pass from these considerations to what is of much more im- ~ 
portance. 4 : 

The extract of a letter I lately received from my London agents, and 
which I annex, may prove of great utility in pressing upon the at- 


process of cleaning. I have known, to my cost, how easily these things — 
may be overlooked: care to this department of the business must 
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commence from the very gathering of the pods. The cotton should 
never be picked but at the most mature state; and even then, al- 
though gathered in the very hottest weather, the seed contains so 
mach moisture that it is well to have it carefully dried immediately 
afterwards, two or three days, and before it is set aside; and care 
too should be taken that it does not at this time contract dirt and 
sand in the wool. Before I send it to the mill, itis now my practice 
to have the pods of cotton, as it is attached to the seed, most carefully 
examined in the first instance, and all the decayed, damaged, dise 
coloured, immature part of it, first separated; at this stage, proba- 
bly, not less than one-tenth of the whole is rejected in this way—and 
itis well rejected; itis then put to the mill aftera little exposure 
to the sun in the usual way everywhere. But at the same time that 
the wool is separated from the seed, I have other women always pre- 
sent to clean it again by hand, as soon asit comes from the mill; all 
remaining impurities are better detected at this time than if the wool 
were previously pressed together again. The wool inthis way is mere- 
ly, Imay say, searched, not pulled or broken. Even in this process 
there is a loss of scarcely less than five per cent. It is a good day’s 
work for one woman to clean by the mill 93 pounds of paruttis, or 
the cotton with the seeds; the wool which is separated is quite as 
much as another will manage, giving a produce of 24 pounds ona 
large average of very fine and extremely clean cotton, which is im- 
mediately placed in strong Dungaree bags, until I have enough fora 
bale. 


Lixtract of a Letier from Messrs. Fairlie, Bonham, and Co., London, 
22d April, 1817, to George Arthur Hughes, of Tennevelle. 


_ “We enclose the Price-Current of cotton-wool at the present sale 
‘at the India House, amongst which it gives us much pleasure to point 
‘out your five bales by the Grant, which sold from 2s. 13d. to 2s. 1}d. 
per pound. 
_ “The great improvement which this parcel shows to be attainable 
‘in the cultivation of the Bourbon species with you, is indeed very en- 
_couraging, and seems to open a fair field to future operations on a more 
‘extended scale; you have hitherto succeeded in this instance only, in 
producing a real equivalent for the Bourbon wool, what we formerly 
had, being but a distant imitation, and in request only when the true 
Bourbon was particularly scarce and dear. For it is not the fineness, 
nor the cleanness of the staple, important as these qualities must always 
be, that will suffice to raise it to its proper estimation. Evenness of 
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fibre, and susceptibility of being drawn out into a thread, without the 
fibre being entangled, are also indispensable, and may be greatly 
marred by the process of beating with sticks, so as to occasion thaten= 
tanglement. Managed as the present consignment has been, somuch 
superior to the preceding fifteen bales, any quantity would here meet — 
aready sale, and we should suppose would amply recompence the 
trouble and care which it demands. 

“We think this isa matter of so much importance, that we have taken 
a sample from these bags, which we intend to accompany this letter, 
that, by reference to it, you may keep in view the qualities that would 
always command this market.’’—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, — 


vol. 5, p. 372-8. 


Art. X.—On Indian Iron and Sleel; in a Letter addressed to the | 
Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. — 
—By J. M. Heatu, Esa. 7: 


In the month of Jnne, 1837, the Managing Directors of the Indian 
Tron and Steel Company received a letter from Robert Clerk, Esq., Se- 
cretary to the Madras Governor, forwarding a copy of your letter of the 4 7 
17th of February, 1837, addressed to the Governor of Madras, request- 
ing information on the subject of wootz*, or Indian steel: the purport 
of Mr. Clerk’s letter was to ask us to furnish the information and spe- — 
cimens required by you, provided we could doso without inconvenience 
or detriment to our own interests. = 

At the time Mr. Clerk’s letter was received, | was the only one g 
of the Managing Directors who was in possession of sufficiently de- — 
tailed information on the subject of the manufacture of Indian steel, — 
to be able to reply to the queries contained in your letter, but as the — 
duties I had to discharge at that time in the superintendence of our — 
iron works at Porto Novo, were exceedingly laborious, it was altoe — 
gether out of my power to turn my attention to the subject previ- — 
ously to my departure from India, in November, 1837: the leisure — 
afforded by the voyage home has enabled me to resume the subject of 


* Wootz, or Oots, is probably the name of steel in the Guzerattee language in use at 
Bombay, from which place the first specimens of Indian steel were sent to England under 
that name. Se 
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your letter, and I have now the pleasure to communicate to you such 
information on the subject of Indian steel, as my experience has en- 
abled me to collect. 

The ore from which the wootz steel is made, is the magnetic oxide 
of iron, combined with quartz, of which specimens accompany this let- 
ter : the ore varies much in its appearance, according as the grains of 
quartz and oxide of iron are large or small, but the proportion in which 
the component parts unite, is nearly uniformly 48 of quartz and 52 of 
oxide ofiron, in 100 parts by weight. 

It is found in many parts of the South of India, but the district of 
Salem is the principal seat of the steel manufacture. The ore occurs 
generally in the form of low hills, and the quantity of it whichis ex- 
posed above the surface of the surrounding country, is so considerable, 
that itis not probable that it will ever become necessary to have re- 
course to under-ground operations, supposing the smelting of iron ore 
from this district to be carried on to any extent that can be contempla- 
ted. ‘ 

It is prepared for being smelted by stamping and separating the 
quartz from it, either by washing it in acurrent of water, or by win- 
nowing itin the manner in which rice is separated from the husk: in 
most of the deposits of ore, parts are found in which the quartz is ina 
state of disintegration, and these, from the greater facility with which 
they are broken, are always selected by the natives for their furnaces. 

The furnace, or bloomery, in which the ore is smelted, is from three 
to five feet high from the surface of the ground, and the ground is hol- 
lowed out beneath it to the depth of from eight inches toa foot: it is 
somewhat pear-shaped, being about two feet in diameter at the ground, 
tapering to about one foot diameter at the top: itis built entirely of 
clay, two men can finish one in a few hours, and it is ready for use next 
day. The blast is supplied by two bellows, each made of a single 
goat’s skin, with a bamboo nozzle: the two nozzles meet ina clay pipe, 
which passes about half-way through the furnace at the level of the 
ground, and by working the bellows alternately, a tolerably uniform 
blast is kept up; a semicircular opening, about a foot high and a foot 
in diameter at the bottom, is left in the furnace, and before each smelt- 
ing, it is built up with clay. The furnace is then filled up with char- 


_ coal, anda lighted coal being introduced before the bellows, the fuel in 


the interior is soon kindled: as soon as this is accomplished, a small 
portion of the ore previously moistened with water, to prevent it from 
running through the charcoal, but without any description of flux, is 
laid on the top of the fuel, and charcoal is thrown over it to fill up 
the furnace: in this manner ore and fuelare added, and the bellows 
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plied for four hours or thereabouts, when the process is stopped; and 
the temporary wall in front of the furnace having been broken down, 
the bloom is removed by a pair of tongs from the bottom of the furnace : 
it is then beaten with a wooden mallet to separate as much of the vi- 
trified oxide of iron as possible, and while still red hot, it is cut through 
the middle with a hatchet, in order to shew the quality of the interior 
of the mass: in this state it is sold to the blacksmiths, who perform all 
the subsequent operations of forging it into bars and making it into 
steel. 

The process of forging the iron into bars is performed by sinking 
the blooms ina small charcoal furnace, and by repeated heatings and 
hammerings, to free it as much as possible from the vitrified and 
unreduced oxide of iron: it is thus formed into small bars about a foot 
long, an inch and half broad, and about half an inch thick; in this 
state the iron is full of cracks and exceedingly red short; and were an 
English manufacturer of steel to be told that cast-steel of excellent 
quality could be made from such iron, he would treat the assertion with 
great contempt. 

- It is from this unpromising material, however, that the Indian 
steel is always made; the bars of iron just described, are cut into 
small pieces to enable them to pack close in the crucible: a quantity 
of these pieces amounting to about halfa pound, and from that to two 


pounds, as the mass of steel is required to be of greater or less weight, 


is then put into a crucible alone, with a tenth part by weight of dried 
wood chopped small, and the iron and wood are then covered over with 


one or two green leaves; the mouth of the crucible is then filledup 


by a handful of tempered clay, which is rammed inso close as to ex- 
clude the air perfectly. 

The wood which is always selected to furnish carbon to the iron, is 
the Cassia auriculata, and the leaf used to cover the iron and wood is 
that of the Asclepias gigantea, or, where that is not to be had, that of 


the Conrolvulus laurifolius. As soon as the clay, used to stop the 


mouths of the crucibles, is dry, they are built up in the form of an arch, 


with their bottoms inwards, in a small furnace urged by two goat-skin 
bellows; charcoal is heaped up over them, and the blast kept up with- 


out intermission for about two hours and a half, when it isstopped, and 


the process is considered complete: the furnace contains from twenty — 


to twenty-four crucibles. 
The crucibles are next removed from the furnace, and allowed to 
eool ; they are then broken, and the steel which has been left to soli- 


dify is taken out in a cake, having the form of the bottom of the crue» 7 
cible ; each cake is the produce of one crucible, and the steel is never : 
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procured from a larger quantity. When the fusion has been perfect, 
the top of the cake is covered with striz, radiating from the centre, 
but without any holes or rough projections on it: when the fusion has 
been less perfect, the surface of the cake hasa honey-combed appear- 
ance, caused probably by particles of scorize and_unreduced oxide in the 
bar-iron, and eften contains projecting lumps of iron still in the 
malleable state. 

The crucibles are formed of a red loam, which is very refractory, 
mixed with a large quantity of charred husk of rice; they are made 
by taking a lump ofthe tempered clay in one hand, and giving ita 
rotatory motion, while it is hollowed out by the fingers of the other 
hand: each crucible serves only for one operation. 

The natives prepare the cakes of steel for being drawn into bars 
by annealing them for several hoursin a charcoal fire, actuated by 
bellows, the current of air from which is made to play upon the cakes 
while turned over before it at a heat just short of that sufficient 
tomelt them. It appears from this, that in order to insure the fusion 
of the contents of the crucible, it is found necessary to employ a 
larger dose of carbon than is required to form the hardest steel, and 
that this excess is afterwards got rid of by annealing the cakes before 
a current of air at a high heat, the oxygen of the air combining with 
and carrying off the excess of carbon inthe gaseous form: without 
this operation none of the cakes would stand drawing into bars without 
breaking. x 

The only fuel employed by the natives of India throughout the 
different stages of iron and steel making is wood charcoal. The 
magnetic oxide of iron, when separated trom the quartz with which 
it is naturally combined in the ore from which the wootz steel is made, 
consists of 72 per cent. of iron and 28 of oxygen. The native method 
of smelting the ore is so exceedingly imperfect, that the produce 
from their furnaces in bar-iron does not average more than fifteen 
‘per cent. 

When specimens of Indian steel were first examined by chemists 
in England, they were quite unable to discover the process by which 
it had been manufactured. The late Dr. Pearson published an account 
of his examination of this substance in the seventeenth volume of 
‘the Philosophical Transactions, and the result of his observations is 
in these words: ‘* We may without risk conclude that it is made direct- 
ly from the ore, and consequently that it has never been in the state 
of wrought-iron.’ Dr. Buchanan’s Travels in the South of India were 
published in the year 1807: they contain a very minute and correct 
account of the native processes of smelting iron and making it into 
steel, illustrated by engravings. Dr. Heyne’s Tracts on India, were 
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published in 1814, and they also contain an account of both processes, 
along with a very interesting letter from the late Mr. Stoddart upow 
the quality of Indian steel, which he pronounces to be decidedly superior 
to any other description of steel; yet in page 223, of the first volume 
of the Treatise on Metals, lately published, it is stated, ‘that the wootz 
of India, in the state in which we receive it, is the immediate product 
of the ore, seems to be undoubted.”’ 

The principle of the Indian process is so different from that practised 
in England for making cast-steel, that it is not surprising that in the 
absence of all information upon the subject, Dr. Pearson should have 
formed an erroneous opinion as to its nature. It has always appeared 
to me one of the most astonishing facts in the history of the arts, that 
the Hindus should be in possession of a process, the theory of whichis 
extremely recondite, andin the discovery of which, there seems so 
little room for the agency of chance: it is impossible to suppose, how- 
ever, that the process was discovered by any scientific induction, for 
the theory of it can only be explained by the lights of modern chemis- 
try: in fact, all speculation upon the origin of the discovery seems use- 
less. It appears aneasy matter to trace the successive steps of the 
steel manufacture in Europe. In Europe, steel seems first to have been 
made in modern times in Germany ; the process consisted in partially 
decarbonating cast-iron ina finery, and bringing the metal under the 
hammer before the process for converting it into malleable iron was — 
completed: this was, of course, the work of chance, as was also the fur- 
ther discovery that the iron manufactured from some kinds of iron ore, 
was fitter for making this natural steel, as itis called, than that made 
from other ore: this was for a long time the only description of steet 
made in Europe, and although the manufacture of cutlery has been 
established in ngland for some centuries, yet the only steel used for 
this purpose, for a very long period, was the natural steel of Germany. 


As soon as chemical investigation had discovered that steel consist- 


ed of pure iron united toa very small proportion of carbon, an obvious 
experiment would be to endeavour to form steal by synthesis; and 
hence the process of subjecting pure malleable iron to a high heat in 7 
contact with carbon, producing blistered steel as the result. This step 
in the manufacture was found to be a great improvement upon the Ger- 
man steel, and the next step which would immediately suggest itself, 
that of welding several bars of blistered steel together, and drawing 
them down into a single bar under a very heavy hammer, forming what 


is called shear-steel, was found still further to improve the quality ; : 
still it was found that all these descriptions of steel possessed defects a 


which rendered them unfit for purposes which required a high polish 
anda fine and strong edge: these defects could evidently be traced 
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to impurities in the body of the steel, or variations in its quality; and 
it would seem an obvious suggestion to endeavour to equalize the qua- 
lity of the steel by reducing it to the fluid state ina close vessel, so as 
to prevent the dissipation of its carbun by exposure to the air at a high 
temperature. This is, in fact, the process now followed in England for 
making cast-steel, whichistie only description of steel fit for fine 
cutlery; and simple and inartificial as the process appears, it was only 
discovered in England about the midile of the last century. 

The antiquity of the Indian process is no less astonishing than 
its ingenuity. We can hardly doubt that the tools with which the 
Egyptians covered their obelisks and temples of porphyry and syenite 
with hieroglyphics were made of Indian steel. There is no evidence to 
shew that any of the nations of antiquity besides the Hindus were 
acquainted with the art of making steel. The notices which occur in 
the Greek and Latin writers on this subject serve only to betray their 


_ ignorance of it: they were acquainted with the qualities and familiar 


with the use of steel, but they appear to have been altogether ignorant 
of the mode in which it was prepared from iron. The arms and cutting 
instruments of the ancients were all formed of alloys of copper and tin, 
and we are certain that tools of such an alloy could not have been em- 
ployed in sculpturing porphyry and syenite. 

Had the ancient nations of the west been in possession of the 
process of converting iron into steel, there can be no doubt that they 
would have used it in the fabrication of their arms, for in all parts 
of the world where steel is made, it can be sold much cheaper than 
copper. The price of steel in India is about one-fifth of the price of 
copper, but the expense of transporting it from India to Europe and 


| Keypt by the ancient routes of commerce would have enhanced its 


price so much as to restrict the use of it to such articles as required 
to be possessed of a degree of hardness which could not be imparted 
to any other metal. One certain fact has reached us regarding the an- 


| tiquity of the steel manufacture in India: Quintus Curtius mentions 
) ‘that a present of steel was made to Alexander of Macedon, by Porus, 

an Indian chief, whose country he had invaded. We can hardly be- 
lieve that a matter of about thirty pounds weight of steel would have 
_ been considered a present worthy the acceptance of the conqueror of 


the world, had the manufacture of that substance been practised by any 


of the nations of the west in the days of Alexander. Wemay judge 
| from the extent of the present, how much the cost of the article had 


been enhanced by transport from the place of its manufacture to the 


| country of Porus. 


We know that a maritime intercourse was maintained from the remo. 
test antiquity between the Malabar coast, the Persian Gulf, the coun- 
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try about the mouths ofthe Indus and the Red Sea; and it appears 
reasonable to conclude that the steel of the South of India found its 
way by these routes to the country of Porus, to the nations of Europe, 
and to Kgypt. 

It appears then that the claim of India to a discovery which has ex- 
ercised more influence on the arts conducive to civilization and manu- 
facturing industry, than any other within the whole range of human 
inventions, is altogether unquestionable. What a theme fora reflec- 
five mind is the consideration of what would have been the social con- 
dition of the human race had the art of converting iron into steel still 
remained undiscovered, 

A few remarks seem called for, regarding the distinguishing peculiar- 
ity of the Indian process of steel-making. 

It will have been observed that it differs from the ordinary English 
process, from the circumstance of the iron being put into the crucible 


in the pure state, and without having gone through the process of — 


cementation or conversion into blistered steel. 


That iron could be converted into cast-steel by fusing it in a close — 
vessel in contact with carbon, was a discovery made by Mr. D. Mushet — 
about the year 1800. This was undoubtedly the original idea of a man — 


of talent, following the light thrown on the theory of steel-making by 
the discoveries of modern chemistry. The substances Mr. Mushet pro- 


posed to use, were “ charcoal-dust, pitcoal-dust, plumbago, or any sub- ~ 
stance containing the coaly or carbonaceous principle.” Now this | 


specification unquestionably comprises the principle of the Indian pro- 
cess, which adopts the use of dry wood, which isa ‘substance containing 
the coaly or carbonaceous principle.” I believe, however, that Mr. 
Mushiet*, in practice, confined himself to the use of charcoal-powder 


in preference to dry wood, in consequence of the comparatively small | 


bulk of the former required to carbonate the iron, and the conse 
saving of space in the crucible. 


In the year 1825, Mr. Charles Mackintosht took out a patent ford 


converting iron into steel by exposing it to the action of carburetted- 


hydrogen gas in a close vessel, at a very high temperature, by which Wf 


* Mr. Mushet took outa patent for this process, but, owing to causes entirely uns 
connected with the merits of the discovery, it was never successfully carried into 
practice. ; 


+ The patentee of the Indian-rubber waterproof fabrics. Mr. Mackintosh also took 
out a patent for his process for steel-making ; but although I have seen samples of the 
steel made in this way, yet the process was not found to answer on a large scale: if was — 
found impossible to keep the chambers in which the bars of iron were suspended aire | 


tight at the very high temperature to which it was necessary to raise them in order to 
enable the iron to combine with the gaseous carbon. 
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means the process of conversion is completed in a few hours, while 


_ by the old method it was the work of from fourteen to twenty days. 


Now it appears to me that the Indian process combines the prin- 
ciples of both the above described methods: on elevating the tem- 
perature of the crucible containing pure iron and dry wood and green 
‘eaves, an abundant evolution of carburetted-hydrogen gas would take 


| place from the vegetable matter, and as its escape would be pre- 


vented by the luting at the mouth of the crucible, it would be retain- 
ed in contact with the iron, which, at a high temperature, appears 
from Mr. Mackintosh’s process to have a much greater affinity for 
gaseous than for concrete carbon; this would greatly shorten the 
operation, and probably at a much lower temperature than were the 
iron in contact with charcoal powder. In no other way can I ac- 


count for the fact that iron is converted into cast-steel by the natives 
_ of India in two hours and a half, with an application of heat, that, in 


this country, would be considered quite inadequate to produce such 


an efiect, while at Sheffield it requires at least four hours to melt 
_ blistered steel in wind furnaces of the best construction, although the 


crucibles, in which the steel is melted, are at a white heat when the 
metal is put into them, and in the Indian process, the crucibles are put 
into the furnace quite cold. 

I do not believe that the Indian process exercises any influence 
upon the quality of the steel; its only advantage appears to be that 


itenables the Hindu to accomplish an object with the very imperfect 


means of applying heat within his reach, which it would be altogether 
hopeless for him to attempt, were he to imitaie the steps of the European 
process. 

It seems probable that the selection of particular kinds of vege- 
table matter to afford carbon to the iron, may not be altogether a 
matter of fancy. The Indian steel-maker of course knows nothing 
of the theory of his operations: he is satisfied with knowing that he 
can convert iron into steel by fusing it with what he calls “ medicine,’’ 
and this medicine experience has taught him must be dried wood and 
green leaves; and as different woods and leaves very probably contain 
carburetted-hydrogen in very different proportions, experience may 
have taught the Hindoo that he can make iron pass into the state 
of steel more quickly and with a smaller bulk of particular kinds 
of vegetable matter, than with others. The Cassia auriculata is the 
only wood I have ever seen used for the purpose ; it contains a large 
quantity of the extract called catechu: the leaf of the asclepias con- 
tains an acrid milky juice: the leaf of the convolvulus is in no respect 
remarkable.-—Journal of the Reyal Asiatic Society, vol. 5, p. 390-7. 
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13th January 1840.—The Annual General Meeting of the Soctety :— 
The Hon. Sir Rover Comyn, President, in the Chair. 


The Secretary submitted to the Meeting, their statements of the So- 


ciety’s account for the past year. 


Abstract Statement of the Funds of the Madras Literary Society and Auzi- 
liary of the Royal Asiatic Society, from the lst Heaney; to the 3lst De- — 


cember 1839. 


DiIsBURSEMENTS RECEIFTs, — 


Balance in favour of the Society as exhibited 
in the statement submitted to the annual 
General Meeting, held on the 30th January 
1839. 

Total Amount of subscriptions received from 
the Ist January to the 3lst December 18393 .... | .. 


Difference of interest in favour of the Society 
as stated in Messrs. Binny and (0’s account 
clesed on the 3lst December 1839........ inhalants eo 13] 12.) 
Messrs. Binny and Co’s.commission on amount | 
BELEK PES inci cisitswiive  uiejoiaten ee re Sig tees 42 | Ll 3 | 
Remitted to Messrs. Wm. H Allen and Co, | 
booksellers, 2. /i.c.0 Holes. Mate tatoo atehe’e roters 2042 | S| 10 | 
Pay of the Establishment.....-.. ee cwe ace, LDOOe est 0 
BPOSMAGE eine 6 « niece de avers J SOSA EBM AE CE 73.( 10 0 | 
Stationery L Sereit Pg) Eee is rk A i Oa see 39 1 0 - 
Cooly biresn's «sieve BEE EAA AOR ICCC ERC Asie 6 = 
OMBUTIGS I 9 c.0 siete eie cia sole tee Ae aye Pine aren 4) |} 0 0 By | 
Expenses incurred in binding books.......: 18} O 3 /. al 
Subscriptions for the Bombay Courier ne a 
UAE LL IST o's Sete ee erie ye eit ea eos telat E 638} O 0 ae 
Subscriptions for the Bengal Herald and Army b| 
DSi Sioa) ohn otal ov otaT ere are act seers g@ a oe cl 0 aa! 
Books purchased at M adede ocak bakes AE) OATS 0 | 
Paid for printing advertisements, &Ce.ee-. 9 1 0 a | 
Paid for printing the Catalogue of the books 
in the Library ss DUE SSE, CREE OS eC ay a iy? 0 4 
Paid for paper to print the Catalogue. .s..see. 42 | 0 0 3 


3 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4169 | 8! 10] 4766 | 13 | 10 


Deduct disbursements..ccecessssreeeessf 4169 | 8 | 10 


a 


Balance in favour of the SOCIELY....ssescssecdacs MOUs. | Ome E 
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Abstract Statement of the Funds of the Asiatic Department, 


DisBURSEMENTS RECEIPTS 


— 


Balance in favour of the Society as exhibited 
in the statement, submitted to the annual 
General Meeting, held on the 30th January 


een. cc cc cceecsccueh sess | sve ae P HOY.) FeO 
Total amount of subscriptions received from 

the Ist January to the 3ist December 1839. .8 .... | e.« os £ 1056 |. 10. })8 
Amount realized by the sale of the Madras ; 

Journal of Literature and Science........f eee» | o- os | 1248*; O!' O 
Difference of interest in favour of the Society ; 
as stated in Messrs. Binny and Co’s. account 
current closed on the 3lst December 1839..f ---. | «e | .. 4917-5 


- 


Messrs. Binoy and Co’s. commission on amount 
__ of receipts........ eeieciniteicbniooers apis 2a. ledo to Lt 
Remitted to Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 

__ for printing paper.......... 4 555 GORGES 1043 | 7 7 
"Paid for printing the 22d, 23d and 24th Nos. 
. of the Madras Journal of Literature and 

Sei : riences ccce TOUT Ao 0 
Bay fe Establishment .....-+sssseceee.f 798 | 0 0 

0) 0) 
7 


PMOnCTICS. +... .. PR ec, wiapictcia voto se 42 
Paid freight, &c. on four boxes of books to 
E  Londop.+.+.-e-e-eeeeee eceeeeesexsnones s: 4) 2 


eee a OO Od SO - 


2950_ els dh 2 a la il 
Deduct disbursements...eeescsesscccess-f 2900| 9] 1 
) 


; Balance in favour of the Society..sacseecsseevces 46] 2 

ie. The following donations having been made to the Society since the 
last Annual General Meeting, the thanks of the Society were unani- 
oe voted to the donors :— 


B. a mipeadc ior 1839... 5... s.s-sveceeeveeds Caldecott, Bsq. 

j Bis s Address on the various Surveys and other Sci- 

___ entific enquiries instituted by the Honourable East 

| India Company throughout Asia........+..0.+++.-Major T. B. Jervis. 

3 Martin’s Eastern India3 Vols....e...-seeecesesee-e-- Madras Government. 
xd Brougham’s Speeches 4 vols...... paseriereenee ee MOD GIT i Comyn: 

‘he Rey. Mr. Taylor’s Examination and Analysis of = 
2 Raceeenzic s Manuscripts 10 copies........ SakLE as Government. 


| . einic Bec uscripts, reprinted at Calcutta........Rev. W. Taylor. 


ae * Amount since realized and remitted to Messrs. Binny and Co, from the sale of the 


| Journal Rupees 117. 
oh %" 
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Rask’s Samlede Afhandlinger 3d vol.....+..eeeeee+. Royal Society of Nowa 


Antiquities. 

Mémoire Sur la Découvente de |’Amérique au dixiéme 

Mrecles tc eons efalern ee eciive ste oiatinis is clenteele aidine seat do. 
wlan of Winlandessd ites seacs bounce ah om ccacecee do. 
General Chart exhibiting the discoveries of the North- 

men in the Arctic Regions and America. ..... 3 do. 
Island 4 of anverdri tuindu 6id eptir kyists burd okum 

aldamotin ailO00 | cvelcus ate valvolte: - seals wes vee do. 
Julianeshaabs district Sandsynligviis indbefattende 

Oslerbygden......... ssjane sie aenulaeoaineceerenmtety ae de. 
Miller on Law. Jeet 4 ee. odes vin des Conner Hon. Sir R. Comyn. 
Oriental books and manuscripts........- alrataiiels slate nee Lieut. Newbold, 
List of Minerals collected from various parts of the Ni- 

zam’s territories, the Ceded Districts, Kurnool, the 

Southern Mahratta Country, Mysore, &C....+..0s6 do. 
Rev. Mr. Spring’s Malayalum Grammar...-.e.+. .-.- Rey. F. Spring. 
Vertebra of a Whale, picked up on the shore at Pulicat. do. 


It was announced to the Meeting that the following gentlemen hav % 
been elected members of the Society since the last Annual General 


Meeting :— 

Thomas Clarke, Esq Major Moberly, 
W.#H. Bayley, Esq. Captain W. Orr, 
A. Mellor, Esq. Z. Macaulay, Esq. 


A. P. Forbes, Esq. a 
During the past year the Society has lost 16 members by death, re- 


tirement, or departure for Europe. 


Read the following letter:— 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. Ee. . 
Lonpon, lst August be 
Sir, , 

I have the honor to acquaint you that in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of Major T. B. Jervis, Surveyor General of India, the Council — 
of this Society has resolved to present a complete set of its Journal to ? 
the public library of each of the ten principal stations in India, and 
] have now the pleasure to forward a copy consisting of nine volumes — 
for the Library of the Literary Society at Madras, which I am to re= 
quest you will be pleased to present in the name of the Geographical — 
Society of London. % 
In making this communication the Council beg to express their hope - 
that this Journal may prove useful to officers who may be about to 
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undertake journeys in the various parts of India and in the adjacent 
countries ; and also to make known to them that there exists a Society 
in London specially devoted to the advancement of geography, which 
will gladly receive, and publish in the best form, the correct account 
ef any journey through a country of which our geographical informa- 
tion may be imperfect, as is the case throughout almost the whole of 
the vast continent of Asia. 

We shall be thankful also for any new maps or works containing to- 
pographical details respecting the hitherto undescribed parts of the 
country adjoining Madras, which may be published in India. 

I am desired to express the best thanks of this Society for the 
donation of the excellent Journal of the ‘ Madras Literary and Scien- 
tifie Society’ which you have had the kindness to forward to us, and to 
state that in future we shall gladly exchange our volumes against those 
published by your Society. 


To the Secretury of the 1 am Sir, 
Madras Literary Society, &c. Your obedient servant. 
Joun WasHINGTON, 
Secretary. 


P. §.—The nine other stations are Calcutta, Bombay, Hydrabad, 
Bangalore, Dum-dum, M’how, Delhi, Meerut and Cawnpoor; which I 
mention in order that officers moving from one station to another, 
and desirous of consulting the London Geographical Journal, may know 
where to find it. 

LTalso enclose two copies of a printed paper of Hints for collecting 
Geographical information—which I shall be obliged to you to allow to 
lie on your table and be made public. 


_ Resolved.—That the thanks of this Seciety be communicated to the 


Geographical Societv, with the expression of the willingness of this 
Society to accede to the request to exchange Journals.* 


Read a letter from Lieutenant Newbold, dated 3lst December 1839, 


forwarding for the acceptance of the Society, several oriental books and 


manuscripts, and the thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to 
him for his valuable donation. 


* The Madras Journal has been regularly forwarded for presentation to the Royal 


_ Geographical Society since 1836,—Ep. 
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Read a letter from the same gentleman, dated the 31st” December — 
1839, transmitting for presentation to the Society, a list of minerals 
collected from various parts of the Nizam’s territories, the Ceded Dis- — 
tricts, Kurnool, the Southern Mahratta Country, Mysore, &c., and re= 
questing that it may be published in the first No. of the Journal that 


shall issue after the Meeting. Thanks were likewise voted to him for 
this donation. 


Read a letter from the Rev. F. Spring, dated 13th January 1840, of- 
fering for the acceptance of the Society, a copy of his Malayalum Gram- — 
mar, which he published last year, and for the museum the vertebra of — 
a whale which was picked up on the shore at Pulicat. The thanks of 
the Meeting were unanimously voted to him for his donation. : 


The Meeting proceeded to elect three members for the Committee — 
of Manegement for the ensuing year, in succession to J.C. Morris Esq. ~ 
C. T. Kaye Esq. and J. Ouchterlony Esq. who go out by rotation; when ~ 
A. D. Campbell Esq. and N. B. Acworth Esq were duly elected, 
and J. Ouchterlony Esq. re-elected. ‘ 


The business of the Meeting being concluded, the thanks of the 
Meeting were unanimously voted to the Honourable the President for 
his able conduct in the Chair. e 


J. Mincuin, Secretary. Rozert Comyn, President. 


Thursday Evening, 13th February 1840.—The Venerable Archdeacon 
Harper in the Chair. 3 


It was intimated that the immediate purpose of the present meeting 
was (in the words of the requisition), “ with the view of establishing” 
regular periodical meetings; when members should be requested to. 
bring with them, as visitors, any friends who feel an interest in the 
proceedings of the Society.” F 

This question having been put to the meeting, it was unanimously _ 
resolved that a meeting of the Society shall take place on the first 
Thursday of every month; and, after some discussion, it was determin= 
ed that 8 o’clock in the evening should be the hour for the comme 
ment of business. 


The following works were presented :— 
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Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for September and October 
1839.—By the Asiatic Society. 

Captain Low’s Dissertation on Penang and Province Wellesley.—By 
Lieutenant T. J. Newpoxp. 

4 help in acquiring a knowledge of the English language (English and 


Canarese), By the same. 

_ Journal of a Tour along the coast of Java and Bali, &. — do. 
Apercu Général sur le Territoire D’Arménie. do. 
The Risalah of Shekh Alkhatub—(Arabic). do. 
Tasikhi Ferishta. [do. 


The History of Seringapatam and Madras in Persian. do. 

The translation of the Gospels into Malay.—By Mr. R. L. Brusyn, 
Batavia 1832. do. 

The Poems of Amir Khusroo (in Persian). do. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the donors. 


, The following communications to the Society were laid before the 
| _ mneeting :— : 

A description of a new species of Coluber (Naia), by WattEr Exiior 
Esq. 
_ This paper was read and discussed by the meeting; the stuffed skin 
of the animal, and a large coloured drawing, were exhibited. 


(Published in our present number.) 


Notes, principally geological, on Southern India, by Lieut. Nrewzoxp, 
with illustrative specimens of rocks. 


= 


| (Published in this number.) 


_ Continuation of Mr. Jerpon’s Omithology of Southern India. 

_ 60 original drawings of birds, by native artists, coloured from nature 
; under Mr. JERpon’s own direction, were laid on the table, and excited 
| general admiration at their beauty as works of art, and their fidelity to 
nature. It was intimated that Mr. Jerpon was desirous of publishing 
_ aseries in lithograph, in the style of those given in illustration of his 
Catalogue in this Journal. 


An account of the direction taken, and effects produced, by a current 
of electric fluid, which struck the house at the top of Palaveram hill, 
‘the property of Colonel Moxrrrru, who witnessed the event :— Commu- 
nicated by T. J. Taytor, Esq. H. C. Astronomer (with a plan). 
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A brief sketch of the Life and Writings of Father Bescur, or Vira- m | 
MAMUNI :—Translated from the original Tamil, by A. Mutrusam: Pit — 
LEI, manager of the College of Fort St. George, and Moonshee to the — 
Tamil Translator to Government. 


Some singular spheroidal mineral masses were laid before the meeting 
by Mr. Elliot and Lieut. Cotton, forwarded by Assistant Surgeon J. P| 
Sanderson. They were found 5 miles west of the village of Streeper- | 
madoor, in the district of Chingleput, at a depth of from 2 to 3 feet — 
from the surface, in the gravel of the laterite formation. These sphe- . 
roids were about the size of cocoa-nuts, to which they bore some | 
general resemblance, so as to have conveyed the idea of their being | 
actually fossils, when they were first removed from their matrix. They 4 
are hollow within, or contain some aluminous earth, and the shell is — 
composed of a kind of sandstone grit, very hard and compact, consist- 
ing of a dark ferrugenous paste, embedding minute fragments of — 
quartz. % 

Specimens of thie supposed fossils from the Peam Gunga River in the 
Hyderabad country, mentioned at p. 477 of the 19th No. of this Journal, 
were on the table, and excited much speculation as to their nature; 


the result of which will be noticed at a future time. 


Thursday Evening, 5th March 1840.—The Hon. Sir Rosert Comyn, 4 
President, in the Chair. 


The following work, presented to the Society, was laid on the 
table :— 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for November 1839.—By — 
the Asiatic Society. 

The thanks of the Society were voted for the same. 


The following communications to the Society were laid before the — 
meeting: 
Colonel Monreiru’s continuation of his Translation of Count Meyen- = 
dorff’s Journey from Orenbourg to Bokhara. : 
Mr. C. P. Brown’s Essay on the Creed, Customs and Literature of the 
Jangams—(Read to the Meeting, and published in our present No.) 
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Thursday Evening, 2d April 1840.—Dr. Wruis, in the Chair. 


The following books, presented to the Society, were laid on the 
table :— 

Result of Observations at the Madras Observatory for 1838 and 1839. 
—By the Madras Government. 
Narrative of the Discoveries of Sir Charles Bell in the Nervous 
System—By Alexander Shaw, Esq.—Presented, on the part of the 
author, by James Shaw, Esq. 


The following communication to the Society was presented :— 


- Captain J. CAMPBELL ona supposed new mineral, a Titanate of 
_ Magnesia. 


Thursday Evening, 7th May 1840.—A. D. Campsety, Esq. President 
of the Committee of Papers, in the Chair. 


| The following work, presented to the Society, was laid on the table, 
| and thanks voted for the same :— : 
_ Mr. Piddington’s Pamphlet on the Law of storms as applying to the 
_ tempests of the Indian and Chinese seas.—By the Government of India. 


_ The following communications to the Society were presented: — 
| Continuation of the Catalogue of the Birds of Southern India, by 
| T.C. Jrrnon, Esq.—Tribe Scansores. 


| Account of acarboniferous stratum at Baypoor, near Calicut, Ma- 
| labar coast. By Lizur. Newsoxp (Read to the meeting). 


‘Desiderata in Indian Geology. By the same. 


_| Specimens of the silicified wood from Turivacary, with lateritic rock, 
iq which appears to be the matrix in which the fossil is found, were pre- 
‘| sented in the name of C. T. Kaye Esa. of the Civil Service. 

| Specimens from the same locality were also presented, received 
from Lizuvt. Newsorp; also specimens of the shell limestone deposit 
near Pondicherry, presented by the same gentleman. 
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Note to page 86. 


We must be excused from entering into a disquisition on the mine- 
ralogical differences of rocks, which would lead to endless, and, we fear, s) 
fruitless controversy. It isnot the practice of the Editors of this 
Journal to remark on the communications of those who address the So- 
ciety; the facts narrated and the opinions maintained are considered ” 
to be exclusively on the responsibility of the authors, and as such are 
usually submitted, without comment, to the Press. The Editorial 
note appended to our last number was not intended to be in contrayen- 
tion of Captain Campbell’s statements, but solely to vindicate the sci- 
entific character of a respected correspondent now no more. We still 
maintain that Dr. Benza describes no other rock specifically than the 
hornblende rock or greenstone found em situ at Seringapatam; on the 
authority of Buchanan, and deceived by the external resemblance be- 
tween that rock and the material of the pillars, he states, in general terms, 
the identity of the two; but he did not examine the internal structure 
of the pillars, nor did he visit the quarry at Cudhully; if he had, we 
are quite sure he would not have pronounced either of them to be horn- 
blende. 

We must here mention, however, that we have been led into an error 
regarding Lieut. Newsoxb’s specimen, by the circumstance of his 
stating the pillars at Seringapatam and the stone of the quarry at 
Cudhully to be a variety only of the steatite which he was describing 
a specimen of from another locality. The latter is undoubtedly what 
he termed it; and the former is evidently one of the numerous varieties 
of serpentine, a nearly allied rock to steatite; judging from Lie ut. 
Newsotn’s specimen, and also from a: fragment from the pillars them- 
selves, politely sent down to Madras by Captain Campbell for our im 
spection.— EDITOR. : 


Nore to page 40. 


With reference to the colour of the Naga, Mr. Elliot subsequently 
writes, “it should be dark yellowish-ash, I think, but really the hue 
puzzles me,’’—EpiTor. § 
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Horary Meteorological Observations at Madras. 
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XII.—Horary Meteorological Observations made agreeably with 
the suggestions of Sir Jonn HeERscHet. 


At the Madras Observatory.—By T. G. Taynor, Esq. H. E. I. C 


Astronomer. 
: | | cal Abe 
3 e Side) Seis: 
: zie | a\28 = 5 REMARKS. 
s é 8 E | &/e8 |se 
ec a= C = = a] = 
ete |e | Siei|o |x 
Dec.| | | | 
21/6 a. m.'30,100/71,8/68,5| ow i |Flying clouds, gentle wind. 
7 30,110 72,0/68,5| oN 1 |Flying clouds, do. do. 
8 30,150 74,0/70,0 N Ww 1 j|Haze do. do. 
9 30,170|76,6)72,0; oN Tol Bo: do. do. 
10 30,174'79,0\73,8! Nn 2,3 |Flying clouds, strong wind. 
11 30,168'79,8176,1 NNE| 2,3!Flying clouds, do. do. 
12 —_|30,136'80,8172,5 ne | 2 [Cloudy do. do. 
1 p. M.{30,100 79,7|72,4| NE 2 Do. do do. 
2 30,086'79,5|72,5) ENE! 2 Do. dor, do. 
3 30,073/78,8/72,0) NE 3 | Do. de. > do, 
4 30,064 78,8|70,5| NN E| 2,3 /Thick haze do. do. 
5 Bore 77.5 70,3| NE | 2,3{/ Do. do. do: do. 
6 30,084|76,4,69.5} NB 2 |Haze, moderate wind. 
7 ~ {30,102 76,0/69,5) Ne 2; Do. do. do. 
8 30,122'75,9/69,3! NE 1! Do. gentle wind. 
9 30,132 75,9 (69,3 NE Tt WDo. do. <.de: 
10 30,130/75, 7/69. 5| NE 1 /Flying clouds do. do. dew. 
Il 30, 120/74,8|69,5| NE ] Dow dor do. dew. 
12 39,112 72,4 ae 200 N 1 Do. do do. dew. 
toa. -M. 30, 084/72,3/68,9; oN 1 | Dor. sdo do. dew. 
2 30,058)72,2 635 nw 1] Do. do. do. dew. 
3 30,034'72,0168,4; Nw 1 Do. do do. dew. 
i 4 30,044/71,6/68,2} nw 1 {Clear = do. do. dew. 
3 30,038/71,4,68,5} Nw 1 \Clear = do. do. dew. 
22) 6 30,062/70,3)68,5| N w 1 |Flying clouds do. dew. 
rf 30, 082 70, 8 69, 3] Nw I Do. moderate wind. 
8 30,106 72,9 70, cS N 1 Do. gentle wind. 
9 30, 124'76,2|72,5| oN 1 |Clear do... do. 
10 30,132|78,7 72.7 N 1,2 |Flying clouds, strong wind. 
1] |30,122 73,8 WOO) Ne? POE,2 Do. moderate wind. 
12 30,092 79,6/71,5) 5 by x} 1,2 Do. do. do. 
1 Pp. M./30,065;80,3|71,3| NE | 1,2 Do. do. do. 
2 30,050/80,6/71,3} ENE | 1,2 | Do. do. do. 
3 30,026 SO,BN 2,9 NNE| 1,2 | Do. do. do. 
4 30,040/80,4'71,9|ne by HB} 1,2 Do. do. do. 
5 30,066179,0|72,5] Ne | J,2 |Clear do. do. 
6 30,060|77,2|70,8, NE 1 |Clear gentle wind. 
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The Instruments with which the foregoing observations are made, are 
placed in the Western Verandah of the Honourakle Company’s Obser- 
vatory; at about 5 feet above the surface of the ground, and 27 feet 
above the level of the Sea; the thermometer was made on purpose for 
the Observatory, and at 75° (the only point at which a comparison has 
_ been made) it was found to differ insensibly from the Royal Society’s 

Standard; the barometer is one of two Standards which I have lately 
constructed, and may be depended upon to 0,0100 an inch. 

T. G. Taytor, 
HH. C, Astronomer. 
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ORIGINALS of the passages translated from 
Tevueu Poems in the Essay on Telugu Literature 


in No. 25 of the Mapras Journan, 1839. 


MADRAS: 


PRINTED BY R. W. THORPE, 
AT THE VEPERY MISSION PRESS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


1840, 


Originals of the Extracts from Telugu Poems translated in 
Essay on Telugu Literature by C. P. Brown. 


Extract from Dwipapa Ramayan, Aranya CANDA :— 
Tale of the Golden Deer. 
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In these pages the lines of verse are divided at the rhyme. 
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Triszg SCANSORES. 


Famity PSITTACIDA.—Farrots. 


Sus Famiry MACROCERCINA.—Long tailed Parrots: 


Genus PALAORNIS.—Ringed Parrakeet. 


+ 200.—P. torquaius, Vigors.—P. cubscularis, Wagler.— Ps. torquatusy 
~Gmel—P docilis, Vieill_—Perhaps also P. bicollaris of the same— 
Lybur Totah, or Totah, H.— Common red-ringed Parrakeet. 


_ This parrot is one of the most common and abundant birds in India, 
frequenting the cultivated ground and gardens in all parts. of the 
 8ountry, even the most bare and open. It is very destructive to various 
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kinds of grain and fruit. It associates in flocks of various size, some- 4 | 
times very numerous, roosting in the holes of old trees, and flying forth — 
to their various feeding haunts, early in the morning. When the : 
grains are cut and fruit is scarce, it often takes long flights in search a 
of any fruit-bearing trees, skimming close to the large trees, and when | 
successful in its search, in general not alighting suddenly, but taking © 
a short circle, and changing its usual mode of flight, viz. a swift and 
continued flapping of their wings, to a steady sailing with wings spread — 
and turned obliquely downwards, and thus alighting on the tree speedi- 
ly commences its meal. Its flight is very swift, and it generally keeps © 
up a harsh scream when in motion. It is, however, at all timesa _ 
noisy bird. It breeds in holes of trees during the hot weather, laying, © 
as Iam credibly informed, 3 or 4 white eggs. 

Irides light yellow; bill lively red above, dusky beneath. Length 16 a 
to 18 inches; wing 7; tail 10 to 11. ; 


201.—P. Alexandri, Vig.—Pesitt, Alexandri, Auct.—Raee-Totah, H. 
—Large red-ringed Parrakeet. b 

This species is much more rare than the last, and I have only seen ~ 
it on two or three occasions. The first time I became aware of its q 
being found in the peninsula was seeing one carried off in an open — 
space in the jungles of Malabar by a ,Shaheer (Palco Aldrovandz), 
which dropped it on my firing at it, and I picked it up, severely — 
wounded but still alive. I have again seen it once or twice in the — 
neighbourhood of well wooded villages, in the northern part of the — 
table land, and obtained 4 young ones from the nest, ina hole of a_ 
lofty tree, last December. As I am informed by shikarees that itis 
not very uncommon in some of the more wooded districts, I dare say _ 
I have occasionally overlooked it, mistaking it for the last; still it is 
comparatively so rare, that I think the previous species was most 
probably the one taken first to Europe from this country, and which q 
therefore should have been named P. Alewandri. It breeds during the _ 
cold season. 5 3 

Length about 20 inches; wing 83; tail12; bill deep cherry red 
above, lighter and more orange red beneath ; feet cinerous. § 


202.—P. Bengalensis, Vigors.—Psitt. Bengalensis, Gmel.—P. ery- a 
throcephalus, Gmel.—P. flavicollaris, Frankl.— Yellow collared Para- 
keet, Lath. Young bird—Toveeahk Lotah, H.—Red-headed ringed 
Parakeet, - 
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This lovely species is never found in the open country, being a 
denizen of open jungles, and also found in the clearer spaces of the 
denser jungles. Ihave seen it in Goomsoor; also brought from the 
jungles of the ‘Tondiman’s country in the Carnatic; on the west coast» 
not uncommon; and even occasionally in low jungly districts in the 
Deccan. It has the same habits as others of the genus. The P. 
flavicollaris of Franklin, or plum-headed Parakeet is always found in 
the same localities as the red-headed Parakeet, and is considered as 
the young bird by shikarees and others; so, though I have not seen the 
actual change, yet as the size and structure agree, I have no doubt that 
it is the same bird. 

The three last species are frequently taken when young and caged, 
learning to repeat words and sentences with facility, and becoming 
very tame. 

Irides light yellow; bill reddish yellow above, beneath blackish. 


"Length 14; wing 5}; tail 8 to 84. 


203.—P. Columboides, Vigors.— P. Melanorhynchus, Sykes—young 
bird.—Muddun Gowr Totah, H.— Blue-winged Parrakeet. 

This very elegant and chastely coloured Parrakeeét is found only in 
the dense and lofty forests of Malabar, as well below the ghauts as on 
them, attaining, as I have observed on the sides of the Neilgherries, 
a height of nearly 5000 feet. Its usual call is less harsh than that of 
the other species. I have not yet seen it domesticated. J have shot 
the P. melanoryhnchus, always in company with the others, and consider 
it as the young bird. Whether the adult female retains the black bill 
or not, Ido not know, as the specimens with red bills shot by me were 
all male birds. 

Like the other species it feeds on fruit and berries of various kinds. 

Irides light yellow; feet cinerous; bill lively red above, dusky be- 
neath. Length 15—16 inches; wing rather more than 54; tail 84 
to 9. 


Sup Famity LORIAN &.—Swains. 
Genus PSITTACULUS.—Khul, Selby.—Lortkeet— Dwarf Parrot. 
204.—Ps. vernalis, Swains.—Bhora or Bhodra;" H.—Red-rumped 


Dwarf Parrot, or Lorikeet. 
Tam convinced that Swainson was right in separating this species 
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from the allied one, P. galgulus, for I have shot many of both sexes, 
and seen numerous specimens, none of which showed any approach to 
the plumage of the other. I have found this species onlyinthe more 
open spaces of the lofty jungles of the west coast. It is most nume- 
rous, I think, in Travancore, and the more southern portions; alsoag 
the foot of the Neilgherries. I did not observe itat any considerable 
elevation, but I see it is enumerated in Mr. Elliot’s Catalogue, as found _ 
in the Southern Mahratta Country, but only during the rains. Itis ES 
found in small flocks, and while feeding keeps up a continual feeble a 
chirping. Iam informed bya gentleman who was for sometime in 
Malacca, that either this, or an allied species (perhaps the P. galgulus), _ 


was often domesticated there, and that it had the same custom of sleep= 
ing with its head downwards, which the Colies (Gen. Colius) are ree é 
presented to have. I found in the stomach of several birds a soft pulpy 
vegetable mass with a few seeds. ¥ 
Irides whitish yellow; bill and legs orange. Length about 6 inches; _ 
wing rather more than 33; tail 13. o% 
i 

| 


Famity PICIDA, Swains.— Woodpeckers. 


Sus Famity PICIANA, Swains—Zrue Woodpeckers—Lul- | 
kurphor, H. he 


Genus PICUS.—Typical Woodpeckers. 
‘Sus Genus PICUS, Swains. 


205—P. Strictus, Horsf. Lin., Trans. vol. xiii—P. Peraluimus, 
Wagler.—P. Goensis, Auct. (bad description).—Scarlet-backed Woods 
pecker. 

This handsome Woodpecker is found only in the dense and lofty 
forests of the west coast, occasionally seen below the ghauts, but most 
numerous on the more elevated wooded regions, and frequently seen on 
the summit of the Neilgherries, in the thick woods there. Its habits 
do not differ from those of others ofthe genus. The Scarlet-backed 
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Woodpecker appears to belong to the most typical group of wood- 
peckers, and is the only one of that group Ihave yet seen from the 
peninsula. It is apparently a slightly aberrant species, leading to 


fHemicircus by its short neck, and short and broad tail. The female is 


said by Horsfield (fid. Wagler) to differ from the male in having the 
feathers of the head and crest orange, instead of scarlet. The only 
female I procured, has the whole of the head and crest of a sooty 
black, each feather ended with a white drop at its termination. This, 
however, may have been a young bird. Irides yellow; bill blackish 
lead colour; feet plumbeous. 

Length about 12 inches ; wing 6; tail 3 inches; bill to front 1,5,th, 
straight to gape 1.% th; breadth at base above =%ths; anterior toe (with- 


- out claw) 58ths;. versatile do. 1 inch. 


The tale of this woodpecker differs from that of most others of the 
family, in having the 4 centre feathers equally elongated, and all ex- 
posed when the tail is closed, instead of the 2 centre ones only, as is 
the case in most other species. The ends of all four are very much 


“worn, so that the barbs on either side extend a fifth of an inch beyond 


the shaft. Its head is very broad also, and the whole body indeed is 
remarkably thick and robust. 


Sus Genus HEMICIRCUS Swains. 


206.—H ? cordatus.—New species ?—Heart-spotied Woodpecker. 


Deser.—Male, forehead and head, interscapular region, back, and 
rump, shoulders, wing coverts, chin, throat, and stripe from lower 
mandible running below the ears, of a light whitish yellow; the fea- 
thers of the wing coverts with a black heart-shaped spot at their ters 
mination. Face, cheeks, long occipital crest, nape, scapulars, quills, 
upper and lower tail coverts, vent and tail, deep black. Beneath from 


throat to the vent, dull green. On the centre of the back is a brush 
of dark sap green feathers, rough and somewhat bristly, and some of 


them smeared with a viscid secretion. Bill bluish black, legs 


‘greenish black. Irides brownish red. Length nearly 6 inches; wing 


$3; tail 1;>ths; tarsus ;4ths; anteriorexternal toe ;>ths; versatile 


_ toe nearly =°;ths; bill to front ,°;ths, at gape ;8;ths. The female differs 


from the male only in the forehead and head being black, the feathers 
tipped with very minute whitish spots. This very singular little 
woodpecker, which is undescribed in Wagler’s Monograph of the 


_ genus, appears to belong to Swainson’s sub-genus Hemicircus, by its 
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short and broad tail; short neck; large feet, and excessively long 
wings. Its crest is tolerably long and somewhat pointed, and when 
raised, from the smallness of the neck, gives a triangular appearance — 
to the head. The body is thick anddumpy. Of what use the pecu- ih 
liar brusb-like feathers of the back are, it would be difficult to conjecture. HA 
I have found this woodpecker in the forests of Malabar, and also seen 
it in the Wynaad. It is also enumerated in Mr. Elliot’s Catalogue. — 

It is, however, a rare bird; I have temporarily named it ‘ Cordatus” 
from the heart-shaped spots on the wing coverts. 


Sus Genus DENDROCOPUS, Swains. 


207.—D. Mahrattensis.—P. Mahrattensis, Auct—P. hemasoma, 
Wagler.— Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

This is the most universally spread of all the penacilar species of 
woodpecker. I have seen it, though rarely, in the Carnatic; frequent 
on the wooded west coast, though not in the denser jungles; and even 
occasionally met with it in groves of trees in the bare Deccan. 1 
have seen it, also, on the summit of the Neilgherries. I found it 
most abundant in the Wulliar jungle, in the gap of Coimbatoor. 

Irides fine lake colour; bill and legs slaty. Length 7 to 734 inches ; 
wing 3.8 ths; tail 2}; exterior front toe above .4ths; versatile do. 


=i;ths; bill to front 58, to 2 ths; at gape Il =. to 1-2 ths. 


208.—D. Elliotii—New species. ?—Golden-headed Woodpecker. 

T extract from Mr. Elliot’s notes the description of this woodpecker, 
never having met with it myself. I putit as a Dendrocopus with 
doubt. If new, it may be named in honour of Mr. Elliot, its discoverer, 


Descr.— “ above black; crest and wing coverts, bright golden; 
cheeks, black spot from the eye to the occiput, and another commen- 
cing from the nape, and spreading between the shoulders, white. — 
Chin and lower cheeks white, with five black lines running down the 
throat, breast and belly also white, covered with longitudinal black 
spots; quills blackish brown with three transverse rows of round white 
spots; bill and feet black. Irides crimson. Lives in pairs in cocoa-nut 
trees, often three or four pairs on the same tree. Only seen im one 
locality.” : . 


209.—D. Moluccensis.—Picus Moluccensis, Lath.—P. variegatus, 
Lath. and Wagler.—P. bicolor, Gmel.— P. Pygmeus, Vigors. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1830.—Small-spotied Woodpecker. 

3 
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This little woodpecker is found in the more open spaces of all the 
larger jungles, whether on the east coast as in Goomsoor, or in the 
Malabar coast, where it is far from being uncommon, and is even oc- 
casionally found in avenues and gardens. In Goomsoor I found it fre- 
quenting the bamboos, and its tapping on the hard branches of these 
trees caused a loud sound, heard to a great distanee. It does not con- 
fine itself to the larger branches, hopping and climbing actively about 
the smaller twigs, and feeding on various small insects and larve. 

Irides yellow, naked orbitar skin, pink colour. Length Sinches; wing 
3; tail 14; bill to front ,4ths; at gape nearly {7,ths. 

I possess a specimen shot in the Wynaad, which differs from all other 
specimens of this bird, which I have seen (as well as from the colour of 
the bird well represented in Hardwicke’s Illustrations) inthe much dark- 
er colour of the head and back, which are almost black instead of a light 
sooty brown. It has alsoless white beneath, its bill appears to be 
somewhat larger, and its feet perhaps rather less, but it is so similar 
in other respects that I do not venture to separate it. 


Genus MALACOLOPHUS, Swains. 
Sus Genus BRACHYLOPHUS, Swains. 


210.—B. Squamatus.—P. Squamatus, Vigors.—Gould’s Cent. Him, 
Birds ?—P. dimidiatus, of Gray and Hardwicke’s Ill. I. Z? not of 
Temminck and Wagler.—Scaly-bellied Wuodpecker. © 

Although there are some slight discrepancies between my specimens 
and the description and figure in Gould’s Century of the P. Squamatus, 
I have little doubt but that they are identical. I have found the scaly- 
bellied Woodpecker only on the western coast in well wooded districts, 
from the close neighbourhood and level of thie sea, to the summit of the 
Neilgherries, where it is tolerably abundant, both in the thick woods, 


and among the brushwood. It in general does not ascend high on trees, 


keeping to the lower branches, and I have on several occasions seen it 


alight on the ground. Inthe most perfect specimens I possess, the 


throat and breast are nearly entirely green, the indications of the 


- scaly markings being faint and undecided, the belly and vent are preen- 


ish white, with the scalings of the feathers much more numerous and 
smaller than are represented in the plate of Gould’s Century, and the 
Spots on the tail are almost obsolete and ofa greenish dusky tinge. 
There is also ablack nuchal mark. Irides pink, surrounded by a white 
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circle; bill homy above, yellowish at the base and beneath; feet green- 
ish slaty. Length nearly 12 inches; of wing 52,ths; tail 33; bill te 
front l2,.ths; at gape 1-6 ths. 

In the female the head is black where it is red in the male. 


211.—B. mentalis.—Picus mentalis, Temm. P. C. 384° (Griff, 
Cuv. p. 444).—P. chlorolophus, Vieill., Encyl. Meth., young bird ?—Red : 3 
and Yellow-crested Woodpecker. | 

The brief description in Griffith’s Cuvier of the P. mentalis of _ 
Temminck, appears applicable to specimens I have obtained from the 
western coast, with the exception that the throat is not black. 

Itis a rare bird. I have only seen it on two or three occasions, so- 
litary in thick forest jungle in Travancore and Malabar. It is also 
mentioned in Mr. Elliot’s Catalogue. However I shall here add a 
brief description. Head and cheek stripe red, a short occipital crest 
of same colour terminated by bright yellow: plumage above bright 
green; beneath dull sap green; the feathers banded and spotted with 
white. Wings greenish, with a strong orange tinge ; and the external 
barb of most of the quill feathers ofa deep orange red, internally 
dusky, with white spots ; tail unspotted black; bill slaty, greenish bee 
neath; legs sap green. Irides reddish brown. Length 9—92 inches; 
wing 4;%ths; tail 3°,ths; bill to front 8 to=% ths; at gape 1th. ° 

One specimen, probably the female, differs in having the forehead and 
head green, instead of red, and wants the red cheek stripe. The 
P. chlorolophus of Vieillot is probably the young bird, or it may be the 
female. The colouring of this species somewhat resembles that ofthe 
P, Nepalensis of Gray, figured in Hardwicke’s Ill. of Ind. Zool. "7 


212.—B. Bengalensis.—P. Bengalensis, Auct.—P. aurantius, Auct. 
(bad description).—P. nuchalis, Wagler.—Brach. hemipodius, Swains— _ 
P. chrysonotus, Lesson ?—Orange and black Woodpecker. | 

This is perhaps the best known of all the peninsular species, and is 
found wherever there is plenty of wood or high jungle, and even in 
groves and gardens in the vicinity of well wooded towns, as I have seen 
in the Northern Circars and Carnatic. On the bare table land, I have ~ 
not yet observed it, but itis tolerably plentiful on the west coast, and — 
in the wooded regions onthe summit ofthe ghauts. Itis generally 
seen single or in pairs. From its extensive distribution over India, it 
would be advisable to change its local name, either to the structural 
name of Swainson, or the one lately proposed by Wagler. 

Irides crimson; bill blackish; legs plumbeous. Length nearly 12 

inches; wing 53; tail 3; bill to front 1,3,ths; at gape 1 ,% ths. 
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Sus Genus HEMILOPHUS, Sw. 


213.—H. Hodgsonit.—New species ?.—Large white-backed Wood- 
pecker. 

_ Deser,—Head, short thick crest, and stripe running from the base of 
_ the lower mandible, crimson; lower part of back, rump and middle 
_ belly white; rest of the plumage deep black; bill slack; legs dark 
_ plumbeous. 

oe 193 inches; wing 9; tail 73; tarsus i,; bill to front 
2 jcths; at gape 2 58,ths; width at base } inch; the tail is much wedg- 
ed; wing with 6th quill longest; 7th equal to the 4th. 

This splendid Woodpecker, apparently undescribed, appears to ap- 
proach in colour the P. Javensis of Horsfield, the ?. leucogaster of 
Temm. and P, pulverulentus of the same, but differs according to their 
description by the accurate Wagler, as well in size, as in some 
markings, especially the white of the back, which the above named 
“species want. It is second in size only to the lately discovered 
Chilian species (P. imperialis of Gould), being about equal to the 
P. principalis of America; and though inferior in typical attributes 
to the P. Sultaneus of Hodgson, is yet its superior in size. I have 
geen it but rarely in the most dense and lofty forest jungle, and being ~ 

exceedingly wary, I did not procure a fresh specimen, but through the 
kindness of Mr. Vaughan, Circuit Judge at Tellicherry, I obtained a 
fine stuffed specimen. I have named it in honour of Mr. Hodgson, 
Resident at the Court of Nepal, whose name is too well known to ree 
quire here any further encomium from me. 


Sus © nus MEIGLYTES, Sw. 


| 214.—M. badius?’—P. . lius, Rafiles.—P. brachyurus, Vieillot and 
- Wagler.—P. rufus of Gray i nd Hardwicke, Ill. Ind. Zool. (not of Wag- 
_ ler and other authors).— Bay Woodpecker. 
This curiously plumaged Woodpecker is a rare species in the penin- 
sula. TI have seen it in thick forest in the Wynaad, and also in an 
~ avenue in Malabar, in the close proximity of thick jungle. Mr. Elliot 
alsomet it in the Sonthern Mahratta Country, and in his notes says, 
“Js remarkable for the head being generally smeared, as also the 
Seapulars and tail, probably from the gum of some tree.” 

Trides brown ; bill blackish ; legs slaty. Length about 10 inches; 
wing 4 =*ths; tail 2 .2,ths; bill to front nearly 59,ths ; at gape 1 2,ths. 
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Sus Genus CHRYSONOTUS, Sw. 


215.—C. tiga.—P. tiga, Horsf. and Wagler.—C. tridactylus, Sw.— 
Crimson-backed Woodpecker. ; “ | 

This very elegant Woodpecker is found in the forests of the western : 
coast, both at a low level and as high as 5000 feet, at which height Lo 
have seen it on the Coonoor pass of the Neilgherries. The specimens 
shot below the ghauts are considerably smaller than those I obtained ay 
at a great elevation, which latter attained the size of P. Shoriz of 
Vigors, though not differing in colour from the smaller ones. | E 

Irides fine crimson ; bill and legs dark slaty. Length varies from 94 | 
to nearly 12 inches ; of one of the latter size the wing is 54; tail near. _ 
ly 4; bill to front Linch; at gape 1 ~4,ths; of one 93 inches; the bill + 


to front is ;®;ths; at gape 1 ;,th. z 


Sus Famity BUCCOIN &, Sw. 


Genus BUCCO, L.—Barbet. 


216.—B. Indicus, Lath.—B. Philippennsis, Gmel. P. E. 333.—B, 
fiavicollis, Vieillot.—B, rubricapillus, Lath. (from Brown, Hlust. pl. 14.) | 
—8. luteus, Lesson, albino variety. —Kui-Khora, H—also Tambayut — 
i. e. Copper-smith, which name it receives also from some European | 
residents.—fed-crescented Barbet. | 

‘The Copper-smith is extremely common in all parts of the country, 
wherever there are a sufficiency of trees, inhabiting open spaces in the _ 
jungles (never in the denser portions), groves, avenues, and gardens; 
‘being very familiar, approaching close to houses, and sometimes perching 
on the house top. As far as I have observed, it does not climb like the 
woodpeckers, ‘but when feeding, hops about the branches like a perching — 
bird. Though I never detected this Barbet tapping like the wood- 
peckers, I have once or twice had good reason for supposing that if — 
does so occasionally. The chief food of the Copper-smith is fruit of 
various kinds, sometimes insects. When not employed in feeding, it 
generally seats itself on the very top of atree, and gives utterance to its | 
monotonous call of ‘ took took took’ (as represented by Sykes), nodding | 
its head at each call, first to one side and then to the other. a 

Irides lake ‘red; bill black; legs red. Length 63 inches; wing 
32,ths; tail 13; tarsus 3 ths ; bill at front nearly ~4ths; at gape Ay 


- 


1 inch. 
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217.—B. viridis, Gmel.—B. zeilanicus, Lath.—Byrown, Ill. Zool. pl. 
15., Le Cabezon.— Kettorea, Vieillot.x—B. Lathamii, Vieillot,Encly. Meth, 
—B. caniceps, Franklin, Cat.—Kootoomra, H. of some shikarees.—K 00- 
toorga, Mahr.—Kootur Kakee, Can., all named from its call.—Brown- 
headed Barbet.—Jungle Barbet. 

This Barbet is found throughout India, only inthe higher jungles, 
and is therefore of course most abundant on the west coast, where it is 
found from the level of the sea to the top of the Neilgherries, where 
it is more abundant than in any other locality I have visited. There 
is avery remarkable variation in the size of this species, the largest 
specimens being found on the Neilgherries, and degenerating in size, 
as you approach the coast. From Mr. Elliot’s notes I extract the fol- 
lowing interesting observations—‘ Seldom seen on the wing ; but sia- 
gle birds heard on almost every tree, uttering their peculiar note which 
resembles the native (Canarese) name, being a continued Kéoturr 
Koturrr, or K’turrr. They continue to call for some minute ata time, 
and are heard throughout the day. Oneach side of the throat isa 
naked spot with skin wrinkled, which is probably contracted and ex- 
panded when the bird is calling.’ This bird does not climb likea 
woodpecker, and I never heard any tapping from the trees it frequents. 
Its most general food is fruits and berries, occasionally it eats various 
insects. Mr. Elliotsays “ one was shot picking at the flowers of a 
small tree.” 

Irides reddish brown; bill and legs pale horny brown. 

Length varies from hardly 8 to 10 inches; of the largest one, the 
wing is 43; tail nearly 3; tarsus 1,%,ths; and billat gapei,3 ths. In 
the smallest, the bill is only 1-2,ths; wing 4; and tail 24 inches. 


Genus YUNX.—L.. 


) 218.—F. torquilla 2.— Wryneck. 


Mr. Elliot obtained a single specimen of this bird, or a nearly allied 


‘species, in the middle of the month of April, in the Southern Mahratta 
‘Country. It was seated on the ground in the bed of a dry tank. I have 
“hever seen it, and add Mr. Elliot’s. description for the sake of compa- 


-_-tison,. 


“* Above ofa beautiful speckled grey, with a broad irregular dark 
line from the crown to the middle of the back; so dark in parts as to 
appear almost like black spots. Cheeks and throat pale yellowish, with 
narrow transverse bars, which are also continued on.the chin, which 
has a white ground, A dark broad line runs from the eye to the ear, 
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and another darker, narrower, and better defined down the side of the . 
throat. Breast and upper belly white, with small triangular black 
spots; wing coverts have a yellowish tinge. The quills are barred with 
brown and isabella. Rump and tail speckled ; the former with black 
longitudinal streaks, the latter with 3 darker, broad bands, and ee bs 
edged with black. Bill straight, round, pointed—legs shielded, = a 
greenish horn colour. Irides crimson. 

Length nearly 7} inches; tongue long asin the woodpeckers.” 


Famity CERTHIADA.—Creepers. a 


Sus Famity SITTINA.— Nuthatches. 


Genus SITTA.—L. 


219.—S. castaneoventris, Franklin, Cat-—Chesnut-bellied Nuthatch. — = } 
i have hitherto seen this Nuthatch but on one occasion, which I shot me 
in Goomsoor, in high forest jungle. I have, however, seen pl 
shot at the top of the Guzzlehutty pass, in Mysore. 
Length 5} inches; wing 3; tail 13; tarsus ~4ths; bill at front 


£3 ths; at gape -9;ths ; bill black ; legs plumbeous brown. 


Grenus DENDROPHILA, Sw.—Soctal Nuthatch. 1 - 


P. C.— Velvet-fronted blue Nuthatch. ae 

This lovely little Creeper is found in great abundance in the dense — 
woods of the Neilgherries. I have seen it, though rarely, below the r 
ghauts, also in thick forest jungle. It hunts, in general, in small ae 
ties of five or Six ; is very active and restless, creeping round the hori* 2 
zontal branches chiefly, and seeming to prefer the under side of the 
branches, and also running downwards. It feeds on various dail 
insects, which it picks off ae bark, but does not tap like the comment 
Nuthatch. | 

Irides light yellow; bill orange. Length 5 Mbt ; wing 8; tail ri 
bill to front 4,ths ; at gape ;8;ths; tarsus hardly =, ths ; hid! toe with= — 
ont claw 3 an side oe 
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Famity CUCULID A— Cuchkoos. 


Sus Faminxy CUCULINA, Sw.—Larasitic Cuckoos. 


Genus CUCULUS, L. 


221.—C. canorus, L.— Cuckoo of Europe. 
_ The European Cuckoo, said by Franklin to be so common in Bengal, 
is rarely met with south of N. lat.20. Its well known note was 
frequently heard in Goomsoor. Colonel Sykes too mentions it as 
found, though rarely, in the Bombay Deccan, and I obtained a speci- 
men of what, I conceive, may be the young of this bird, as far south as 
the Tapoor pass (N. Jat. 11°), and have seen the same bird apparently 
once or twice in wild jungly districts on the table land. I add a brief 


description of my bird, as Iam by no means certain that it is the same 
as the European Cuckoo. . 

Deser.— Above brownish cinereous, the feathers all edged with white ; 
beneath white, transversely barred with dusky brown; bill blackish; 
yellow at base; legs, toes and claws yellow. 

Length 14 inches; wing 82; tail 7; tarsus =8;ths; bill to front ~4ths, 
at gape | ~% ths. Should my bird prove to bea different species from 
the European Cuckoo, it is perhaps the C, éenutrostris of Lesson. 


 222.—C. fugax, Horsf.—Bychan Cuckoo, Lath—Keopuk, H.— 
Oopuk, of some.—Pipeeha in Bengal from its note—IJndian Cuckoo. 
The Indian Cuckoo is found all over the peninsula in the more 
wooded districts, not only in thick jungles but also in groves and 
gardens. It is very numerous in the thickly wooded western coast, 
and its loud, shrill crescendo notes, very similar to those of the 
| Koweel, are heard in every avenue. It flies very like the Shikra, and 
| itis frequently pursued by small birds, probably under that impression. 
_ The Koopuk lives chiefly on fruit, especially the fig of the banian 
| tree, occasionally, however, on caterpillars, and other soft insects. 
 Textract the following from Mr. Elliot’s notes regarding its peculiar 
ery: * The noteis whe-wheewa, whe-wheewa, whe-wheewa, uttered 8 
_ 6r 10 times, and sometimes oftener. The first syllables lower, gra- 
dually rising till the last become extremely loud and shrill.” 

' The dark spots on the breast and belly of this bird, have the same 
| gharacter as those of the hawks, being longitudinal in the young bird, 
and becoming transverse with age. 
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Trides bright yellow; bill brown; yellowish at the base; gape, eyelids 
and feet, of a deep bright yellow. Length 13 inches; wing 8; tail 7 a | 
tarsus =%ths; bill to front 8,ths ; at gape I 2, ths. = 

223.—C. Himalayanus, Vigors. Gould’s Cent. Him. Birds. _c. 
tenutrostris, Gray and Hardwicke’s Ill. Ind. Zool.—Small Bay Cua’ 4 . 
koo. aK | 

This very elegantly marked Cuckoo, supposed to be confined to thet 
Himalayan mountains, is found, though rarely, all over the peninsula, 4 
in thick forest jungle. Ihave observed it once or twice only, in Ma- — 
labar, and in the Coonoor ghaut, but have seen specimens from Tra- 
vancore, where it appears tolerably abundant, and also from the ease — 
tern range of ghauts, about the lat. of Madras. The stomach of the 
only specimen I shot, contained caterpillars. } 

Length a little more than 10 inches; wing 5; tail 5; tarsus ie - "3 
bill to front .2,ths; at gape rather more than 1. % 


224.—C. flavus—Gmel., Lesson Traité p. 151?—C. honoratus?—C. 
Sonneratit ?—C. lugubris, Horf. ?.—Powsya, Mahr.— Plaintive Cuckoo. ra 

Among the imperfect descriptions of authors it is often difficult to a 
determine correctly many species, but when the changes of plumage of _ 
the birdare themselves considerable, the difficulties are greatly increased. — 
Such is the case with regard to the bird 1am now going to mention. — 
The Plaintive Cuckoo, as it may be appropriately named, is an a 
bitant of the western coast of the peninsula, and is found alike in thick ~ 
jungle, and in the more open spaces, and even in gardens and avenues. 
Though I frequently heard it, I only obtained two specimens, and ane = | 
indebted to Mr. Vaughan for the examination of a third. I have 
neither seen nor heard it in any of the other districts of the peninsula. It : 
is found at all levels from that of the sea, to the top of the Neilgherries, 
about Coonoor and Kotagherry, where it is found in thick bushy ground, - 
Like the other cuckoos itis found single or in pairs. It has a most 
sweet and plaintive note, which is often heard, and which sounds some- A a | 
thing like the last syllable, being whé-whéw, whe-whé-é-w, much length- — ay 
ened out, and very plaintive. I found its food to consist chiefly of cas 
terpillars. I shall add a brief description of the three birds I have had 
the means of observing. = 

The first is entirely of a dark cinereous tint, with a strong gloss of 
green throughout; tail blackish, edged with rufous ; quills beneath cine- 4 
reous. A second specimen has the same glossy green colour above, with — 
the exception of the rump (which is lighter cinereous without any green), — 
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and the forehead, which also is nearly devoid of the green, chin and 
throat cinereous; breast darker do. banded with rufous and white; 
belly pale cinereous, faintly marked with pale rufous and white ; under 
tail coverts white ; tail black; the inner webs banded with white or 


the 2 centre ones), and all tipt white. 


Another specimen has the plumage above entirely cinereous, with a 
slight indication of the greenish gloss on the wings only. Tail as in the 
last, beneath pale cinereous, vent and under tail coverts white, quills with 


a broad white band on their internal webs. 


Irides, in one specimen (the last) of a fine ruby red. In the first one 
of a blood red, bill blackish red beneath (at the base), also at the gape 
and internally; feet reddish. 

Whether this bird is identical with Cuc. flavus of Gmel. ora differs 
ent species altogether, I leave to be decided hereafter. 

Length 9 inches; wing 43; tail 43; tarsus ~%ths; bill to front 
§,ths; at gape 7% ths. 

225.—C, dicrurotdes.—Pseudornis dicruroides, Hodgson, Journal A. 
Soc. of Bengal, No. 86. p. 186.—Drongo Cuckoo, or Black fork-tailed 
Cuckoo. 

This most extraordinary species of Cuckoo, disguised so effectually 
in the garb of the common King Crow (Dicrurus), has been lately des- 
cribed and figured by Mr. Hodgson, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. I obtained a single specimen in the Wynaad, near Manan- 
toddy, and never again observed it. As Mr. Hodgson’s paper may not 
have been seen by some of the readers of this Journal, I add his 
description—“ Black with a changeable blue or green gloss—inner - 


‘wing and tail coverts, and pair of extreme tail feathers, cross- 


ro 


barred with white. An oblique white bar across the wings internally, 
and high up. Bill black. Irides hoary brown; palate red. Legs and 
feet biue, 10 to 103 inches long; bill 1 th; tail 53 to 53; tarsus 12ths. 
Long anteal toe 1(ths; long posteal do. = ths; weight 13 0z. Sexes 
alike, exclusively monticulous and a forester. Tail of 10 feathers divari- 
eated and forked. The twoextreme feathers smaller than any of the 
rest.” Mr. Hodgson further says that “ the cuculus lugabris, will I 
think, be found to have a forked-tail, and to constitute a second species 
of our proposed new genus.” 

I can only add to this, that in my specimen the legs were reddish, as 


in the last species, and that the wing is 5 =2.ths long. Irides also were 
reddish brown. I may mention that Ihad in ie manuscript notes named 


this bird “ dicruroides” or ‘ dicruricaudus,’ a name which its extraore 
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dinary resemblance could hardly have failed to suggest, and which I 
was glad to see that Mr, Hodgson had also adopted. Does this Dy ngo 
Cuckoo select the nest of the Dicrurus to deposit its eggs in? If $9, 
the foster parents would hardly be undeceived even when their progeny 
were arrived at maturity. 


Genus OXYLOPHUS, Swains.— Crested Cuckoo. 


226.—0O. edolius.— Cuc. edolius, Auct.—C. afer and C. serratus, Gm.— 
C. melanoleucos, Gmel.?—Leptosomus afer, of Franklin and Sykes’ Cata- 
logues.— Popeya, H.—Black and white-crested Cuckoo. 

The Popeya is distributed over all India, but cannot be said to be a 
common bird any where. Itis of course most numerous in the more 
wooded districts. I have seen it in the Carnatic, Malabar Coast, and 
even on the bare Deccan, in low jungle or among gardens. It hunts 
single or in pairs, and feeds chiefly on various soft insects, &c. On 
the Neilgherries I have seen it occasionally about the edges of the 
hills, frequenting the thick bushy ground there. 

Length 13 inches; wing 54; tail 63; tarsus 1 51,th; bill to front 
=sths; at gape | ;,th. 


227.—O. Coromandus.—Cuc. Coromandus, Lath.—Cuc. Collaris, 
Vieill. 

I possess but one specimen of this bird, which I obtained alive at 
Madras, and have never seen another of the kind. 


Genus EUDYNAMYS, Vigors and Horsf.—Thick-billed Cuckoos. 


228.—Z£. erientalis.—C. ortentalis, Lin.—C. mindanensis (the female), 
also according to Lesson.—C. seolopaceus.— C. crassirostris.—C. pune: 
tatus and C. maculatus of authors.—Koweel, H. Fem.—Korveyala, 
2, e. spotted Koweel.— Koweel of Kuropeans in India— Black Cuckoo, 
_ This well known bird is found in all parts of the peninsula, where 
there are a sufficiency of trees. It is common in the Carnatic in | 
groves, gardens and avenues, and also in the west coast, but rare in 
the bare table land. It feeds entirely on fruit, and is remarkably fond 
of the fig of the banian tree. It has a most peculiarly shrill and piere- 
ing call of two syllables, repeated frequently, and every time with in- 
creased vigour, so that at the finale itis most piercingly loud. The 
Koweel (as is well known in India) lays its eggs in the nest of the 
common crow (Corv. splendens), from which it dislodges the crow’s 
eggs, It is said always to choose this crow’s nest. On one occasion I 
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obtaized an egg from the female Koweel, it was of a dirty blue colour, 


_ marked with some dusky spots.* Irides fine blood red. 


Length of male 153; of female 163; wing of latter 73; tail 7}; 
bill at gape | ths. 


Genus XANCLOSTOMUS, Sw.—Me tas, Less.—Puanicornavs, 
Auct. 


229.—X. viridirostris.—New species? ~ Melvas tristis, Less. ?—Melias 
diardz, Less. ?—Cuc. Sumatranus, Raffles ?.—Green-billed Cuckoo. 

I cannot find in Lesson or Cuvier a description of this Cuckoo, 
though that of the Melias tristis and M. diardt of Lesson, somewhat 
approaches it. It differs, however, in several particulars from either, 
and especially in size. 

Deser.—Above blackish cinereous, with a tinge cf green; wings and 
tail glussy green black, the latter tipped with white; beneath light 
greyish, with a tinge of fawn colour, and mixed with blackish on chin 
and throat. 

Ivides fine blood red; naked. eye-spot cobalt blue; bill beautiful 
apple green; legs and feet greenish black. Length about 15 inches; of 
which tail is 10; wing 5}; tarsus 13;ths; bill to front 1 inch; at 
gape 1 53,ths. 

The Green-billed Cuckoo is found over all the peninsula, but it is an 
uncommon bird, except in some few localities. I have seen it in thick 


bamboo jungles at the bottom of the Coonoor pass, in thick hedges 


and trees in the Carnatic; and in bushy jungle in the Deccan. It 
wanders about from tree to tree, or works its way through the thick 
hedges, and feeds on various large insects, such as grasshoppers, 
mantides and the like; also oncaterpillars and other insects. It 
makes its way with great adroitness throughthe thick prickly hedges 
and bushes it delights to frequent. 


230.—X. Sirkee.—Eudynamys sirkee, Gray and Hardwicke’s IIllus- 


trations of Ind. Zoology.— Red-billed Cuckoo. 


I have seen this bird in bushy ground on the top of the Neilgherries, 
but inno other locality till I lately met with itin a hilly and low 
jungly district, near Jaulnah. It has the same wandering habits, and 
same kind of food as the last species. 

Trides reddish brown ; bill cherry red, yellowish at tip; feet plum- 
beous. Length 16 to17 inches; wing 63; tail 94; tarsis 1}; bill to 


* This bird is said to be excellent eating: 
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front 1; at gape 1,3;ths; feathers of head and neck with the shafts of 
the feathers black, glistening and bristly. 


Gexus CENTROPUS, I[].—Zark-heeled Cuckoo. 


231.—C. Pyrrhopterus.—C. Philippensis, Cuv.— Corydoniz pyrrhep- 
gerus, Vieillot.—Cen. bubutus, Horsf—Mahooka, H.— Crow Pheasant 
of Europeans of India. 

The Crow Pheasant is a common and universally spread bird, fre- 
quenting wooded and cultivated grounds, in all parts, and found also in 
the more open spaces of thick jungles. It is often seen in thick hedges, 
also in woody nullahs, and in low bushy tracts. It feeds on the ground 
chiefly, walking and running with great facility, and picking up various 
large insects, centipedes, lizards, and even seorpions and small snakes. 
It may often be seen walking along the bank of a dry tank, a bund of 
a paddy-field, and being a remarkably slow and stupid bird, and of slow 
flight, it is occasionally run down, or even caught by the hand, in suf- 
ficiently open ground. A good shikra will also easily strike it down. 

The Mahovka has a deep sonorous call, something like ‘ whoot, 
whoot, whoot,’ which is often heard in a thick bush or hedge, while the 
bird itself remains unseen, 

Irides crimson red; bill and legs blackish. Length 19 to 20 inches ¢ 
of which the tailis 10 to 11; wing 74; tarsus 2 inches; bill to front 
12;ths; at gape 1,%,ths. 


Trize TENUIROSTRES. 


Famity CINNYRIDAL.—Sun birds.—honey eaters. 


Genus CINNYRIS, Cuv.—Shukur-hora, H.i. e. Sugar-sueker.* 


232.—C\. Mahrattensis.—Certh. Mahratiensis, Shaw.—Cinnyris orien 
talis, Frankl.—C. cyaneus, Vieill.—Certhia Asiatica, Lath.—C. curru- 
carta, Auct., Young male.— Purple honey sucker. 

This appears to be the most generally spread of all the Cinnyrides, 
and is the only one I have met with in the bare table land. In the 
Carnatic it is less numerous, I think, than the two next species. 


* Called Humming birds by Europeans in India. 
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I have lately (February) seen the nest of this pretty little bird close 
to a house in Jaulnah. It was commenced on a thick spider’s web, 
by attaching to it various fragments of paper, cloth, straw, grass and 
other substances, till it had secured a firm hold of the twig to which 
the web adhered, and the nest suspended on this was then completed 
by adding other fragments of the same materials. 

The hole is at one side, near the top, and has a slight projecting roof 
or awning overit. The female laid 2 eggs, of a greenish gray tinge, 
spotted with dusky. ‘The first nest it made was accidentally destroyed 
after two eggs had been laid, and the couple immediately commenced 
building another, in a small tree at the other side of the door, and, as 
in the first instance, commenced their operations on a fragment of 
spider’s web. They reared two young ones from this nest. 

The Purple Honey-Sucker hasa very feeble, but sweet, chirping note. 
it feeds like others of the genus, partly on the honey extracted from 
flowers, and partly on minute insects, flies, cicadaria, &c. It occasion- 
ally hovers on the wing before a flower, while extracting the honey, 
but generally hops or flies rather among the smaller twigs. Occasion- 
ally I have seen it snap at an insect in the air. Whilst feeding it fre- 


quently opens and closes its wings. The C. curruearia is certainly 


the young male of this bird, the outline and structure are the same, and 
in Jaulnah it is of frequent occurrence, no other species of Cinnyris 
but the purpuratus being found here: besidesI have specimens in 
which the change tothe adult plumage is nearly completed. I shall 
add a very brief description to show its difference from the next species. 

Plumage above, of a glossy steel blue; beneath glossy purple; quills 
and tail black; plume of orange and yellow feather under the wing ; 
bill and legs black. Length 4} inches; wing 2.,5,ths; tail 14; tarsus 
q%ths; bill straight to front 7¢ths. 

Female, above greenish brown grey; beneath pale yellow ; darkest on - 
the throat ; tail black; quills dusky. 

I have seen this bird on the very top of the Neilgherries, which shews 
what a great degree of cold some of this tropical genus will suffer with- 
out inconvenience. 


233.—C. polita.—Cer th. polita, Lath.—Ois. Dor. pl., 11—Certh. fat- 
eata, Lath. ?—Certh. purpurata, Lath. ?—Glossy green Honey-sucker. 

I have seen this very handsome bird in the Carnatic and west coast, 
where it is tolerably common, frequenting both gardens and jungles. 
Food and habits of the last. | 
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Descr.— Above, glossy green; wings and tail dull black; throat and 
breast rich purple hue. A narrow bright maroon red collar intervenes 
between the rich purple of the breast and the dull blackish brown of 
the belly and vent; a tuft of orange and yellow feathers under the wing, 
as inthe last; bill and legs black. Length 54 inches; of wing 2,8,ths; 
tail 1,6 ths; tarsus ,% ths; bill straight to front one inch. Female, 
above light greenish brown, quills darker; tail black; beneath pale 
yellow: only differs from the female of the last in the darker tint of the 
plumage above. 

The male, though sometimes confounded with the last species, differs 
most conspicuously in the much longer and more arched bill, and the 
yreen play of colours in the upper plumage. 


234.—C. Sola, Vieill. Ency. Meth. and Lesson.—Certh. Zeylonica, 
Lath.—C. lepida, Sykes’ Cat.? not of other authors. — Amethyst rumped 
Honey sucker. 

This species appears to be more abundant in the Carnatic than in any 
other part of the peninsula. In that district itis very common, and to 
be seen in almost every garden, fiitting about from flower to flower, its 
brilliant hues every now and then displayed to the eye as it catches their 
reflection by the sun. 

I presume that this is the C. lepida of Sykes’ Catalogue, as that is an 
allied species, but the descriptions I have access to of that bird do 
not agree with this one, and moreover in Lesson’s Traité the C. lepida 
is also mentioned as well as this species, and said to have been received 
from Amboyna. Nevertheless it may also be found in the west of India. 
Mr. Elliot says of this species “ builds a hanging nest with an entrance 
near the top, opening downwards.”” J addabrief description: Male, head 
and angle of the wings glossy green; throat, neck, ramp and upper 
tail coverts ameythystine; back and coverts, with narrow pectoral bar 
maroon red; beneath yellow, wings brown, quills edged with cin- 
namon; tail black, bill and legs do. Female, olive green above, be- 
neath yellow, chin and throat white, wings and tail as in male. Length 
44; wing 2,%,ths; bill straight to point 2: ths. 


235.—C. minima, Sykes.— Smallest Honey Sucker. 

This lovely plumaged little species I have only found but rarely in 
high forest jungle in Malabar. It is very much allied to the last in 
colouring, but differs, besides its smaller size, in the tint of the red 
on the back, which is much richer in this one; there is no green on the 
shoulders, the green of the head also is purer; and the quills are not 
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edged with cinnamon. Length 32; wing 1 >ths; bill straight to 
front +,ths ; 


236.—C. Vigorsit, Sykes. 
Ihave not been lucky enough as yet to fallin with this splendid 
species of Cinnyris. 


Genus DIC/EUM, Cuv. 


237.—D. concolor.—New species ? 

Descr.— Above, brownish olive; beneath greenish white; wing and tail 
brown. [rides brown; bill and legs brownish cenereous. Length 4 .2,ths; 
wing 2,',ths; tail 1 ;,th; tarsus 3 inch; bill straight to gape 3 inch; 
to front ths. Sexes alike. 

This, if a true species of Diceum, differs from its congeners in the 
plain and sober colours of its plumage. I have found it in the forests of 
Malabar, and also on the summit of the Neilgherries, It frequents 
the highest branches of lofty trees, hopping actively about the small 
twigs and flower branches, and feeding on various minute insects, 


Sus Famity PROMEROPID. 


Genus UPUPA, L.—Hoopoe. 


238.— U. minor.— Hood-hood, H., from its call.— Hoopoe. 

The Indian Hoopoe is a tolerably common bird in every part of the 
peninsula of India; frequenting woody places, groves, sing’e trees, 
hedges, and about old walls and other buildings; and to be seen in 
almost every garden. It feeds entirely on the ground, walking along . 
with ease, and picking up various insects as it moves along. 

The Hood-hood (a name which expresses its call much better than 
our English term) breeds, Iam informed by shikarees, in the hot wea- 
_ ther in holes of old walls and other buildings. 


Trisge FISSIROSTRES. 
Famity MEROPIDA, 
Genus MEROPS, L.—Aurrial, H. 


239.—M. Indicus.+ Aurrial and Putringa, H.--Common Indian Bee 
eater, often called by Europeans Green flycatcher. 
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This well known and common bird is spread in numbers over all 
India. It generally hunts like the true flycatcher from a fixed station, 
which is either on the top or upper branch of a high tree, or on the 
branch of a shrub or hedge, a bare pole, stalk of grain or grass, or 
some old building. Here it sits looking eagerly around, and on spying 
an insect, which it can do a long way off, flies off and captures it on 
the wing, with a distinct snap of its bill, and then returns to its perch, 
generally sailing slowly with outspread wings, the copper burnishing 
of its head and wings shining conspicuously in the sun beams. Some- 
times it hunts alone, at other times in small parties, seated near each 
other; frequently it captures one or two insects before it returns to its 
perch; and in the morning and evening considerable numbers are 
often seen, sometimes in company with swallows, hawking actively 
about, and apparently catching many insects, The bee-eater also 
often changes its perch, taking up a fresh one at some distance. It 
has a peculiar loud, yet rather pleasant whistling note, which it often 
repeats inthe mornings and evenings when gathered together. In 
the bare table land, the Hurrial generally retires to some secluded 
and jungly districts for the purpose of breeding, which it is said to do 
in holes in ravines. It sometimes picks an insect off the ground or off 
a flower or branch. 

I have often seen this bird collect towards sunset in small parties on 
a road, and roll themselves about in the sand and dust, evidently with 
great pleasure. 

Length to end of lateral tail feather 7}; of wing 3 ;4ths; tail 
2 ,8,ths; two central tail feathers beyond 23; bill to front 1 =2.ths. 


240.—M. Philippinus, Auct. P. E. 57.—Blue-tailed bee-euter. 

This bird, by no means common any where, is rarely met with in the 
Carnatic or table land, and only, I think, inthe cold weather. It pre- 
fers a well wooded country, and I have seen it in Goomsoor in open 
parts of the jungle, and in the west coast occasionally in similar situa- 
tions. It is almost always found in small parties seated on the tops of 
high trees, frequently among wet paddy-fields, and in general perhaps, 
making amuch longer circuit than the last one, capturing several in- 
sects before returning to its perch. I have on one or two occasions 
seen it perched on a low palisade overhanging some water, and every 
now and then picking an insect off the surface of the water. I once 
saw an immense flock of them at Caroor, in the Carnatic (Coimbatoor 
district) and in the beginning of March. There were many thousands 
of them perched on the lofty trees lining the road there, which ocea- 
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sionally sallied forth for half an hour or so, making a great circuit be- 
fore returning. These birds were most probably what had been spread 
over great part of that country, now collected to migrate into a more 
wooded region, during the approaching hot season when insect life is 
‘scarce. 

Like the last, this has aloud and pleasing sort of whistle, more full 
and mellow than that of its more common congener. 

Length to end of lateral tail feathers 93 inches; two central feathers 
beyond 2 inches; of wing 53; tail 33; bill to front 13. 


241.—M. quinticoler, Vieillot, eects Method. p. 393.—Chesinut- 
headed bee-eater. 

T have only seen this bird on two occasions, once at the foot of the 
Coonoor pass in dense jungle, and again in an open forest on the Mala- 
‘ber Coast. It pursued insects from a fixed perch, returning after hav- 
_ ing captured one—was generally seated on a low bough, solitary, or two 
_orthree'together. Trides fine red. 

Length 9 inches ; wing 4 ,ths; tail 3}; bill to front 1 -3,ths. 
There is no elongation of the central tail feathers. 


242.—M.% cyano-gularis.—-New ‘species ?.—Nyctiornts ?.— Blue- 
throated bee-eaier. 

Descr.—A broad blue stripe ‘extends from the base of the lower 
_ mandible down ‘the throat and breast; upper part of the body, the 
head and tail, green, with a bluish tinge; belly of a buff colour, with 
dashes of green; eye, bright scarlet; bill and feet brownish black. 

Length 14 inches; wing 53; tail 6; tarsus 3 inch; bill 1. 

I have two or three times observed this fine species of bee-eater at 
the foot of the Coonoor pass of the Neilgherries, in dense and lofty 
jungle. One time it was alone, the other times I observed it in pairs, 
perching on the tops of the highest trees, and flying before you from 
tree to tree. I was not fortunate enough to obtain a specimen, owing 
to their extreme wariness, but was kindly allowed to inspect and exa- 
‘Mine a specimen procured by M. Delessert. I suspect from the shorte 

ness of its wing that it is a Myctiornis of Swainson. 


Genus CORACIAS, L.-— Zoller. 


243.—C. Indica, L.—C. Bengalensis, Steph.—Cor. neevia, Vieill. and 
_ Less., Edwards pl. 326.—Suwbzuk and Neelkond, H., both words having 
reference to its colours.—Zds, Mahr. from its call.—Jndian Roller, 
_ ‘generally called Jay by Europeans, 
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The Indian Roller is of universal distribution throughout the country, 
as well in jungles asin the open couutry, there being few groves of 
trees near a village thatdo not harbour some. It generally takes its” 
perci on the top or outermost branch of some lofty tree, and on spy 
ing an insect on the ground, which it can do at a very great distance, 
40 or 50 yards and more, it flies direct to the spot, and generally seizes” 
it on the ground, and then returns to the same tree and perch. A 
favourite perch of the foller is a bowrie pole, or some bare leafless tree, 
by which it can command a larger range of view. It occasionally seats 
itself on alow bush, or even onthe ground. I have on several occa- | 
sions seen one pursue an insect in the air for some distance. It flies in” 
general with a slow but continued flapping of its wings, but it has the 
habit of occasionally making sudden darts in the air in all directions. 
It bas a harsh grating cry which it often utters on being disturbed. Its 
food is chiefly large iusects, such as grasshoppers and their larvae, 
caterpillars, mole-crickets, and even mice, which according to the ; 
shikarees are a certain bait for the Subzuk. Ihave frequently seen it 
caught by baiting with mole-crickets (Gryllotalpe) placed ata great 
distance from its perch. 

Irides dark red brown; bill brown; legs orange. Length 13}; wing 
73; tail5; tarsus 1; bill at gape 1 {7 ths. 

Towards the north of the Deccan at Jaulnah, shikarees inform me 
that another kind of Suizuk, which they call the ‘ Pindareca Neelkund,’ 
makes its appearance for a short time during the commencement of they 
eold weather. Is this the Burystomus Ortentalis ? } 


Fauity HALCYONID Z.—King-fishers. 


Genus HALCYON.—Sw. 
Svuz-Gexus HALCYON.—Sw, 


244.—H. Smyrnensis.—Ale. Smyrnensis, Auct.—Kilkila, H.— White 
breasted King -fisher. ; | 

This is the most common and generally spread of the Indian King- 
fishers, frequenting not only the banks of rivers and brooks, tanks, 
wells, end wet paddy-fields, but also dry cultivated ground, groves, ol 
walls, and many other similar situations. It preys upon small fish, 
frogs, tadpoles and various water insects—also on small lizards, gras 
hoppers and various other large insects. 
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cE avery loud harsh rattling scream, generally uttered during 
is said to breed like the other Ki2g-fishers in holes on the banks 
¢ ars. [tis readily taken with a bait of a mole-cricket. Irides light 
r owt ; bill and legs red. 
: Length 11} inches; wing 4 .*,ths; tail 3j; bill to front 2 * ths; at 
gape 2 sth 
243 7 capensis.— Ale. capensis, Auct.—Malah-Poymak, Mal. i.e. 
| f King-fisher—Large Jungle King-fisher. 
, Tr s ee King-fisher is found wherever there is lofty jungle. I 
2 seen itin Goomsoor, Malabar, and Travancore; also once lately 
a well wooded brook in the northern part of the table land. It fre- 
¢ sent s brooks, rivers, and tanks, and, in the instances I have observed, 
s feeds on fish. Irides light brown; bill deep lake red; feet 
rermilion red. 
ength 14 to 16 inches; wing 5 .5,ths; tail 4; biil to front 3 inches 
at gape 3 *.ths to 4 inches, 


Sus-Gents CEYX. 


a C- microsorna, Burton, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1837?.—C. purpureus, 
s. >—C. tridactyla, Sykes’ Catalogue.—Three-iced King-fisher. 
No having obtained this little King-jisher, |[nave given the above 
Emcsas synonymes with doubt. I have once or twice only observed 


hi eae ban frequenting 2 tank in the northern part of the Deccan. 


Gents ALCEDO. 


Scs-Gests ALCEDO. 


247.—A. Bengalensis, Gmel., Edw. pl. 11.—Chota Kilkila, H. 
Thi S$ species, so nearly allied to the European one, is common over 
ch, frequenting chiefly brooks and rivers, and feeding on 
all fsb and various aquatic insects. I possess a variety in which 
eis axe ood deal of white on the head, back of neck and back. In 
2 too the bill is entirely black. I may also remark that in some 

2s shade of the plumage is bluish green, in others of a pure blue. 
ride Park brown; bill black above; lower mandible orange; feet 


inches ; bill to front 1 ths. 
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Sus-Genvus ISPIDA, Sw. 


248.—I, rudis.—Al. rudis, Auct.—Koreyala Kilkila, H.—Black and 
white King-fisher. 

Common over all India, frequenting brooks, rivers and tanks. Unlike 
the other King-fishers which watch for their prey froma fixed station, 
and then dart down obliquely on it, the spotted King-fisher searches for 
its prev on the wing, hovering over a piece of water lke some of the 
Terns, and then darting down perpendicularly on it. Irides hazel 
brown: bill and legs black. 

Length II to 114 inches; wing 5}; tail 22; bill to front 2 2;ths; at 
gape 2 -,ths. | 


Famity TROGONIDA. 


Genus TROGON, L. 
Sus-Grnus HARPACTES, Sw. 


249.— H. Malabaricus, Gould’s Monograph ?— Trog. fasciatus, Lath. 
— Tro. Kasumba, Raffles.— 77. Condea, Temm. P. C.—Koofnee Chooree, 
H. of some shikarees.—Kurna, Mahr.—Kakerne hukki, Can. 

This very richly plumaged 7’rogon is of rare occurrence in Southern 
India, and I have only found it in the densest portions of lofty jungle 
in Malabar and the Wynaad. Jt is, however, enumerated in Mr. 
Eliior’s Catalogue. It is generally seen seated motionless on the branch 
ofa tree, occasionally flying off to capture an insect, and sometimes, 
though rarely, returning to the same perch, generally taking up a new 
position, and wandering much about from tree to tree. I almost always _ 
observed it solitary—occasionally in pairs, and on one oceasion four or 
five were seen together. In the stomach I have always found frag- a 
ments of large coleopterous insects. The Hindoostanee name Koofnee 
Chooree, is given (says Mr. Elliot) “ from its sitting with its head sunk 
in the shoulders, as if it had no neck, or as if dressedin a faqueer’s 
‘ koofnee.’”? Trides deep brown; bill and naked skin of fine deep cobalt 
blue; legs light blue. 4 

Length 12 inches; of which the tail is above 6; bill straight to gape 
1 inch. ; 

The female differs from the male in wanting the black head and neck, © 
which are of alight greenish brown. The belly is ochreous instead of 
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red, and the wing coverts are light ochreous brown, finely streaked with 
black, instead of black and white. 


Famity CAPRIMULGIDA.— Might-jars. 
Genus CAPRIMULGUS, L. 


Sus-Genus CAPRIMULGUS, Sw. 


Chippuk, H. vulgo Dubchooree or Dubhuk—also Undheechooree, 
names given from its habit of squatting. 


The species of this genus so much resemble one another that it is 
almost impossible to make them out from description alone, and I feel 
uncertain whether I am referring my specimens to their proper places. 
Four species have been described as inhabitants of the continent of 
India. LIalso possess what 1 consider four distinct species, and shall 
in the proper place describe the most essential points of difference be- 
tween these four Indian Night-hawks, without reference to any others 
of the genus. 


250.—C. monticolus, Frankl. Cat. 

The only specimen of this species which I procured was immediately 
below the Ajunteh ghaut, in the low land of Candeish, so that the name 
of ‘ monticolus’ appears inappropriate to its habits in this part of the 
country, whatever they may bein Bengal. It differs remarkably from the 
other Indian Caprimulgi by the two external feathers of the tail being 
entirely white, tipped with mottled brown. The white marks in the 
four external quill feathers also are much larger than in any of the’ 
others. | 

Length of my specimen 10 inches; of wing which reaches to the end 
ofthe tail 8; tail 43; tarsus To ths. 


251.—C. Indicus, Lath. ?—New species ?—Wedlgherry night-jar. 
I have temporarily placed this bird under the old name of C. Lndicus 
of Latham, chiefly from the fact of its being feathered to the toes, as the 
C. Indicus is represented in the figure in Gray and Hardwicke’s Illuse 
trations of Indian Zoology. It differs, however, from the description 
and figure of that bird in having much less rufous tint, and being of a 
darker shade altogether, both above and beneath. This may depend 
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however, partly on age. I shall here give a brief description—plumage BY 


generally ofa light cinereous, very much mottled with black and dusky, 
and in parts tinged with light fawn and cream colour; ears black, 


edged with light rufous; line below the ears extending along the q 


gape, and throat spot, white. White marks on the four quills small. Al 


the tail feathers, except the two centre ones, tipped with white, witha 


dusky margin. Wing not reaching to the end of tail which is long. 

Length 113 inches; wing 73; tail 5%ths; tarsus, feathered to the 
toes, not quite ;Sths. 

Besides the differences above mentioned, the inner surface of the 
quills are represented in Hardwicke’s drawing as being spotted on both 
sides with rufous white. In my specimen the external quill alone is 
spotted on the outer web only, and with very minute whitish marks. 


I have only seen this nightjar onthe summit of the Neilgherries, — 


frequenting the stony hills, and during the day taking refuge in the 
woods, 


252.—C. Asiaticus, Lath. ?—Small night-jar. 

The species which I shall for the present consider as the C. Asiaticus 
of Latham, is the smallest and most generally spread of all the Indian 
night-jars. Ihave found it in the Carnatic, west coast and Northern 
Circars, but not yet seen it on the table land, where, however, it was 
obtained by Col. Sykes. My specimens differ from the figure in Hard- 
wicke’s Illustrations, in wanting the black ear and sides of iron but 
appears to resemble it much in other respects. 

Length 82; of wing 53; tail 44; tarsus -7 ths. 


253.—C. Mahrattensis, Sykes ?—New Species ?—C. Astuticus.—var. 4 a 
This night-jar, which for the present I place under Col. Sykes’ new 


species with doubt, very much resembles the last in the general distri- 
bution of the colours, but it is ofa lighter tint throughout, and the 
rufous of the last is replaced in parts by a lighter or cream coloured 
hue. It much resembles the drawing of @. Aszaticus in Gray and 
Hardwicke, with which I suspect itis identical. It differs from Col. 
Sykes’ description of his Mahrattensis, in having a sub-rufous or fawn 


coloured collar on the nape of the neck, and in the size and length of | 


the tail, as given by Sykes, whose species, if these are permanent dif-— : 


ferences, is probably a different, though nearly allied bird, as it is stated 


by Sykes to have the two external tail feathers, only, tipped with white, 


like these two last ones, which after all 1 suspect may be perhaps but 
mere varieties, this one differing chiefly in size, and the lightness of 


- 


% 
{ 
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its plumage. In this case, however, there will still remain a fourth 
species, viz. Col. Sykes’ ‘ Mahrattensis.’ 

_ My specimens were found in the northern part of table land near 
Jaulnah, Length rather more than 93; wing 6; tail 44; tarsus nearly 
#-ths. 

All the species of the night hawk I observed have the habit, when 

roused in the day time, of flying a short distance, and then alighting 
onthe ground and squatting close, not moving from the spot where 
they have first alighted. The note of the common one (No. 252), as 
well as of the Neilgherry species, both resemble the sound of a stone 
seudding over ice, or, as is well represented by Mr. Elliot, sound like 
the word tyook, tyook, tyook. Mr. Elliot in his notes states that he 
once found the eggs of the common species (two in number) placed on 
the ground without any nest. They were pink, spotted with brown. 


Famity HIRUNDINIDA.— Swallows. 


Genus CYPSELUS, L. 
Sup-cenus CYPSELUS, Sw. 


_ . 254,—C. Alpinus, Temm.—H. Melba, Auct.—Large mountain Swift. 
As far as Tecan judge from descriptions, my bird is the same as the 
_ European one. I first observed it on the road between Madura and 

Palameottah, when.an innumerable flock passed over camp from the 
range of eastern ghauts, travelling towards the east coast. It was 
almost mid-day in the month of August. They kept a steady easterly 
direction. lafterwards saw in Travancore single birds, flying about 
atan immense height with great rapidity. I also saw them on the 
_ top of the Neilgherries, towards the edges of the hills, and also at 
_ Madura, fiyingin small parties every evening, just before sun-set, to- 
_ wards the east coast, apparently from the hills in the neighbourhood, 
as I did not see them during the day time. Its flight is amazingly 
‘rapid. Length 9 inches; wings beyond 2 inches; from flexure 83; 

tail 3; bill straight to gape | inch. 

—255.—C. offints, Hardwicke, Gray and Hardw. Ill. Ind. Zool.—- 
_ Ababeel, H.—White-rumped Swift. 

_ This species, though of general distribution throughout the penin- 
sula, yet at the same time is so partially distributed as to have caused 
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Col. Sykes to say in his Catalogue “so rare in the Deccan that | have 
only obtained 2 specimens.’’? It is found in all districts of India, but — 
in these is often confined to a small tract in the neighbourhood of some 
few large pagodas, large old choultries, and other similar buildings. 
In the Carnatic it is common at Madras, at the rocky fort of Trichino- 
poly, and very numerous at the large pagodas of Madura, among which 
their nests are thickly crowded. On the west coast I saw it on several 
occasions, chiefly among rocky hills, but only observed it twice or. 
thrice throughout the whole length of the table land from the Tapoor 
pass to Jaulnah, and then but few in number, At this latter place, 
however, it is very common, breeding in some old choultries and other 
buildings. It seldom, I think, takes a very long range from its breed- 
ing places. It builds its nest in company always, often thickly crowd- 
ed together, placing them in corners and crevices of old buildings, 
and forming them of clay, profusely mixed with straw, grass, feathers 
and other soft substances, of which they appear externally to be en= 
tirely composed. During the night they roost in their nests, four or 
five often occupying the same one, as I observed in the celebrated choule 
try at Ajunteh. 

The eye of this Swift is deeply seated, the eyebrow overarches it, 
and a ridge continuous with the eyebrow extends along the gape. 

Length about 53; wing beyond 13; from flexure 5; tail 1 =6ths. 


256.—C. palmarum, Hardw., Gray and Hardw. Ill. I. Zool.— Balas 
sian Swift, Lath. i. 
This little species is common in all the districts of India, excepton _ 


the bare table land, where it is rare. As its name implies, it frequents 


groves of palms, especially the palmyra ( Borassus flabelliformis), and 
does not in general fly to any distance from them. It is very abundant 
in the Carnatic. According to Hardwicke it builds its nest on the leaf 
of the palm. a 

Length 53; tail 2}; wing 4}. This bird is said in some works to be 
nocturnal. Ineed hardly add that such is not the case. 


Genus MACROPTERYX, Sw.—Swallow-tailed Swift. - 


257.—M. longipennis.—C. longipennis, Temm. P. C. pl. 83.— Hr. i 
Klecho, Horsf.—Crested long-winged Swift. 3 
This very elegant Swift is only found in the South of India, in high gi 
forest jungle in the neighbourhood of hills. I have seenit in Goom- 
soor, at the foot of the Neilgherry hills, and in various parts of the 
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jungle of the western coast. It frequently perches on bare and leafless 
- trees. While on the wing it has a somewhat loud parrot-like cry, very 
different from that of the other species. 

Irides deep brown; bill black; legs bluish black; soles of feet red- 
dish white. Length about 10 inches; wings 6; tail 5; 13 inch longer 
than the wings. 

The female differs from the male in having black ears instead of 
yufous, and in having a white streak along the gape. Ihe elegant 
frontal crest of this species is frequently raised when the bird is 
sitting. 


Genus HIRUNDO, L.—Swallow. 


 «-258.—H. Jewan, Sykes.—H. Javanica, Lath.?—Common Swallow. 
_ This is perhaps the most generally spread, and abundant of the Indian 
_ Swallows, being found in all parts of the country, frequenting both the 
neighbourhood of water, and open plains and gardens, It appears to 
differ but very slightly from the European swallow. I do not know if it 
breeds in this country, but think not; and it certainly disappears from 
some places during the hot season and monsoon. If it does not breed 
in the North of India, it probably spreads over the north of the Asiatic 
continent. 


Length 7i; wing 42; tail beyond 1 =4ths; from base 4. 


- 959.—H.. Erythropygia, Sykes.—Red-rumped Swallow. 

This Swallow in general, prefers the proximity of jungles. I saw it 
in Goomsoor, in the jungles round the Neilgherries (and also on the 
summit of the hills), in various other parts of the west coast, and in 
‘the Carnatic, at the Tapoor pass. In the northern part of the table land, 
however, I have seen it occasionally inthe cold weather only, both in .. 
_ the neighbourhood of water and on dry open plains. It often is seen 
in the jungles it frequents, seated in great numbers onatree. Mr. 
Elliot says of this species ‘ flies after insects, and when its mouth is 
full sits on a tree to devour them.” ‘This bird varies a good deal in 


-size. My specimens vary from 6 to 73 inches long, of one of the latter 
the wing is 43; and tail nearly 4. 


260.— 7. jilifera, Stephens.—Z. filicaudata, Frankl. Cat.—Leishra, 
| A.—Wire-tailed Swallow. 


- This, by far the most elegant of its genus, is only found towards the 
- More southern portion of the peninsula, about water. Inthe more 
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northern parts, however, it is more abundant, and generally spread, 
frequenting not only the neighbourhood of water, but also fields, | ; 
gardens and open plains. It is found in small parties of 4, 6 or more, — is 
it breeds in holes of old walls and buildings, generally in the neigh. 
bourhood of water, also in wells and bowries, forming a small mud — | 
nest much open atthe top. Its long tail feathers are only observable 
at a few yards distance, and in consequence of this, nine-tenths of 
Europeans here are unaware of its existence. It occasionally perches 
on trees, ss 

Length to end of true tail 43 to 43; of wings (13 inch beyond | 
tail) 4£,ths; tail 13; long thread-like feathers beyond tail 5 inches ; — 
and more even. q 


261.—H. concolor, Sykes.—Small black Swallow. 

I have never observed this plain coloured Swadlow in the Carnatiell a 
northern division, or west coast, and only towards the more northern — al 
portion of the Deccan. It is by no means numerous here—is solitary, — ! 
frequents tanks and rivers, and also gardens, fields and villages. It 
breeds in the caves of houses, in high walls, and other buildings, 
Length to end of tail 4 -Sths; of wings 4; tail 2. | 

262.—H,. Unicolor.—New species.—Hill Swallow. a | 

Descr.—Entirely ‘of a glossy cinereous, or mouse brown; darkest on — 
head, wings and tail, and with a tinge of green, and palest beneath. 

Length 42; of wing 43; beyond the tail 1 inch; tail 2; slightly 
forked and with the feathers very broad. The bill of this Swallow i is | 
much smaller than that of any of the Indian ones, and is also much — | 
hooked. It most closely resembles the Cyp. palmarum in colour. 
Tarsus 2: th; feet very small. 


I ides <e found this remarkable species on the Coonoor pass of the 2. 
Neilgherries, and about the edges of the hills, It flies in large flocks, 
and with very great speed. a 


263.—H. Sinensis, Gray and Hard, Ill. I. Zool. ?.—New sagt Poel 
fiiver Martin of India. 3 
I know not if the little Afartin I possess, be referable to the species S 
above named or not, though I think it is probably distinct. I have only 
found it on one or two occasions in small parties, frequenting rivers, 
and breeding in holes in the river banks, during the month of Dee 
cember. Iadda brief description. 2 
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_ Above ofa light brown colour, lightest on the rump; wings and tail 
dark brown; chin, throat and breast, pale brown; belly, vent and under 
tail coverts, white. 

Length 44 inches; wing 32; taill$,ths; wings reach $ an inch 
beyond tail, which is very slightly forked; tarsus ,ths; bill to front 
gths. 

264.—H. riparia, L.?.—New species ? 


This Swallow I venture to place (though with hesitation) under the 
european species, as I see itis enumerated in Franklin’s Catalogue, 
It differs from the last named species, chiefly in its larger size, lighter 
coloured wings and tail, whitish throat, and in the rump being of the 
same shade of colouras the back. 

Length 43; wing 4; tail 2; sligtly forked; tarsus hardly ths ; 
feathered on the back down to the hind toe. 

I have hitherto only seen this species on one or two occasions in the 
neighbourhood of Jaulnah. It was on both occasions single, but flying 


in company with other swallows (4. Jewan and A. filifera) in the 
close neighbourhood of water. 


1].—Account of a Carboniferous Stratum at Baypoor near Calicut» 
Malabar Coast.—By Lieut. T. J. NewsBouip, 23d Light Infanty. 
. 
* In consequence of having observed some carbonaceous bits of clay 
_ in the bed of the river at Baypoor, a sea port town about 6 miles south 
from Calicut on the Malabar coast, in lat. north 10° 11’, and long. east 
75° 53’, I took acanoe and preceeded up the river in order to exam- 
_ ime the section of the strata, its northern bank afforded. It presented 
steep cliffs, varying from 20 to 40 feet in height, which, near tha 
‘mouth of the river immediately below the traveller’s bungalow, con- 
_ sisted ofa gritty laterite; that further up the river passes into a ho- 
_rizontally stratified loose grit or sandstone; this often becomes com- 
_ pact and variegated with red and yellow bands. Beds of an ochreous 
__ yellow earth tend to loosen its structure, near which it assumes a fri- 
_ able, earthy, character. 
ee Not far from the bungalow, underlying these beds at the foot of the 
_ eliffs, near the river bed, and washed by the tide at high water isa 
Seam or stratum of carbonaceous shale, passing into a black clay from 
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the saline moisture to which it is continually exposed, and imbedding 
carbonized branches, leaves and trunks of trees. This bed varies from 
a few inches to five feet in thickness, dipping 4° towards the north-east, 
and can be traced about halfa mile in an easterly direction up the 
northern bank of the river. It is intersected by deep, nearly vertical 
fissures, which are crossed in various directions by others more super- 
ficial. Its structure is obscurely laminar, and the more earthy portions 
of it glitter with minute micaceous particles. Other portions seem to — 
consist wholly of carbonized woody matter, and have a tough elastic 
feel under the hammer. Its colour varies from a greenish black toa — 
jet black. In two situations it imbedded numerous small shells, some 
of which had been reduced to fragments, and differing from the shells 
at present found in the river. The identification of these shells would e. 
probably afford an insight into the age of the laterite hitherto a deside- _ 
ratum in Indian geology. Should we feel disposed to refer the age 
of this carbonaceous deposit to that of the coal measures of Europe, — 
the laterite here might be classed with the new red sandstone. The 
Diack shale and clay is highly impregnated with sulphate of alumina, 
and is somewhat analogous to the aluminiferous shale of the coal mea- 
sures; and, like it, as before remarked, contains micaceous spangles 
disseminated. The surface and sides ofthe fissures are frequently 
coated with a yellowish efflorescence consisting chiefly of sulphur, iron 


and alumina: the two former of which appear to be in process of Bo 
combination into the pyrites, usually seen in coal, rather than the result Aae 


of decomposition from pyrites. The whole hasa distinctly sulphure- 
ous odour. The carbonized branches, leaves and trunks of trees lay in 
a horizontal position in the black shale; from which, in consequence of 
their weathering less, they often projected where washed by the tide. 


The external longitudinal fibres and annular concentric delineations of 
some exogenous trunks were perfectly distinct. Some fragments were 


brown, heavy, tough, and woody; others brittle, with a brilliant frac- 
ture resembling a jet, light and bituminous; on some the thin bark 
was perfectly distinct, and exhibited in a beautiful manner the differ- 


ent stages of the carbonization of wood. Many fragments were pene-— “4 


trated with water, holding iron in solution, which had left on the sur- 
face a glittering reddish brown enduit. | 


The whole appearance of these strata, their situation and the hori- B | 


zontal position of the trees, leaves, and plants embedded in them, fully 
bear out the theory of the formation of our coal-fields and wealdens (viz. — 
that ihey are the successive deposits of drifted trees, plants, clay and — 


sand on the bed of ariver or estuary) against the objections ofalate | 
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writer, Mr. Beaumont, who is of opinion that the coal vegetations grow 
and accumulate where they are found, on the surfaces of small islands, 
which have been subsequently submerged by the ocean. However, 
there appears to me to be no objection to the existence of both the- 
ories, if made applicable to the different conditions under which the 
coal-fiekds are found. The combination of iron, sulphur, and water in 
the deposits at Baypoor, has evidently afforded the principal chemical 
conditions for ligneous carbonization. 


The following are the measurements of a section of the cliff and car- 
_boniferous stratum of Baypoor in a descending order :— 


Ist. 4 feet of sandy alluvial soil. 

2nd. 10 feet of loose sandstone with beds of ochreous earth. 

3rd. 20 feet of gritty sandstone, passing into gritty laterite, and 
variegated in its lower portions with red and yellow bands. 

4th. carboniferous stratum varying froma few inches to five feet 
in thickness. 

5th. level of the river. 


The haste with which I was travelling prevented my examining the 
specimens as minutely as I could have wished; but the following 
‘results obtained by the blow-pipe will not be uninteresting. The leaves 
and stems of plants burnt slowly, with a faint flame of a bluish red 
tint, emitting a smell like that of coal, and leaving a reddish and whi- 
tish ash, the white appearing near the edges. This ash being submit- 
ted to the reducing flame, fused partially on its edges, exhibiting points 
of a greenish enamel, and others of a dark slag, attracted by the mag- 
net. The black clay and shale, on the oxidizing flame, decrepitates, 
turns grey, and emits an odour of coal more or less distinct and sulphu- 
reous according to the predominance of earthy or carbonaceous matter 
in the specimen selected for examination. The change of colour ex- 
hibits the delicate fibres of plants in its structure, that were invisible 
_ previous to the application of heat. In the reducing flame it fuses into a 
light greenish grey enamel, or dark slag attracted by the magnet. The 
fibrous, heavy, carbonized wood burnt with scarcely any flame at 
all into areddish cinder, giving out an odour, like that of burning 
‘coal. This finally fused, with slight gaseous extrication, into a 
black slag, powerfully attracted by the magnet. The yellowish sul- 

phureons cauliflower-like efflorescence, before mentioned as encrusting 
‘the surface of the black shale, emitted distinct fumes of sulphur, and 
melted in the oxidizing flame, giving out numerous gaseous bubbles, 
into a dark cinnabar-red globule ; which, on being exposed to strone 
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heat, was converted, with considerable diminution of bulk, into a black 
magnetic slag.* | 
1 observed traces of a similar carbonaceous bed in the banks of the — 
Tirtalla river in south Malabar, between Paulghaut and Calicut; and 
Colonel Cullen informed me, that he had discovered, so far back as 
1832, a carboniferous seam, four or five feet thick in its broadest part, 
in a perpendicular cliff of laterite at Vorkully, a little south of 
Quilon. The cliff he described to me as about eighty feet high, facing 
the sea, and resting immediately on garnetiferous gneiss. The black 
aluminous shale and clay imbedding the carbonized wood was satura- 
ted with the moisture which percolated through the spongy substance 
of the superincumbent laterite. The specimens given me by Colonel 
Cullen, and for which I feel much indebted, assimilated in every respect 
those of Baypoor; except that the proportion of sulphureous matter 
was less in the former. Colonel Cullen also informed me that he ob- 
served some carbonaceous looking strata near Cannanore. It would 
seem therefore that their extent onthe Malabar coast is considerable, 
and it is possible that they may be a continuation of one great deposit, 
or basin, the southern edge of which may be the stratum observed near — 
Quilon, which Colonel Cullen states to be inclined at a considerable 
angle with the horizon. A few well conducted boring) experiments 
made in favourable situations within this area, which is almost entirely 
occupied by the laterite, would serve to elucidate this point, and per- 
haps bring to light a more perfectly formed seam of coal. If so, its 
proximity to the coast and Bombay, and facilities of water carriage, 
would give it great advantages over the produce of the coal fields in 
the interior of Bengal.t 


Colonel Cullen has accordingly favoured us with the following obser- 
vations on his discoveries on the Western Coast, referred toin Mr, 
NEwBOLD’s paper.—EpiTor. 


‘“‘ T have no notes taken at the time, and I can only therefore now state 
generally from memory the appearances of these deposits. 

“‘ The deposit at Cannanore was examined very superficially. It con- 
sists exclusively of an aluminous clay or shale ofa dark carbonaceous _| 


* The carbonized wood with a shining fracture like jet, burnt into a light cinder with 
eonsiderable flame. 

+ I have forwarded specimens of the Baypoor stratum for the museum of the Seciety, 
by sea from Cannanore, 


~ ~ 
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colour, and was discovered accidentally, at the base of the laterite cliffs 
on the sea-shore at Cannanore, in February 1830. The cliffs are about 
fifty or sixty feet high. ‘Their upper portion consists of the usual 
indurated dark red ferruginous clay ; but, as the depth from the surface 
increases, the colours become greatly brighter and more variegated, and 
the cla¥#toft and sectile and full of moisture; water in several places 
penetrating through the cliff. The aluminous or carbonaceous stratum 
is near the base of the cliff, and from the moisture it has a perfectly 
black appearance. I do not recollect any appearances of fossil vege- 
table matter—nor was | then aware of the Quilon deposits—and, being 
unwell, did not repeat my visit. 

‘‘ The carboniferous deposit in Travancore, was pointed out to me in 
1832, when ona visit. It is near the village of Vorkully, about fifteen 
miles S. of Quilon, and in the cliffs immediately on the sea-shore. The 
cliffs are here about eighty feet high, quite perpendicular, the upper 
portion consisting as usual of the indurated dark red laterite; gradually 
changing, as the depth from the surface increases, into bright and varie- - 
gated colours, as at Cannanore. The carboniferous bed here is very 
/ conspicuous. It lies in an inclined position; the upper part of the bed 

about sixty feet from the top of the cliff, and the lower portion within 
five or six feet of its base, and easily accessible therefore. It was full 
of moisture, and water streamed from it. Above and below the bed, to 
the very base of the cliff, is composed exclusively of these variegated 
laterite clays. I do not think that the carboniferous stratum passed be- 
low the surface of the beach; if I recoliect correctly, it terminated 
abruptly within five or six feet. It was quite insulated, and ofa lenti- 
cular form, five or six feet thick at the most. The specimens of fossil- 
ized wood, both monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous, and the shale or 
clays of this stratum, have already been forwarded to the Society. I 
may add that the laterite in which these carboniferous beds have been 
discovered, appears to repose, as throughout Malabar, immediately on 
gneiss, masses of which appear in the sea, close to the cliff at Vorkully, 
and are to be found also in abundance within a few miles S. of the 
deposit at Cannanore.”—W. C. 
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II].— Note on ihe Geological position of the Laterite in the vicinity. of | 
Beder.—By Lieut. T. J. Newsoxp, 28d Light Infantry. 


In presenting to the Society an additional number of es spe- 
cimens from the Nizam’s dominions, the Southern Mahratta™€ountry, Be 


and the western ghauts, I have deemed it necessary to offer afewex- 
planatory remarks on the geological situs of those collected inthe 


vicinity of Beder. It was partly with the view of ascertaining the © 
relative position of the laterite with regard to other rocks, that I was 
led to visit this ancient Mahomedan capital. 

From the village of Cummumpilly, twenty-six miles E. S. E. from 
Beder, on the Hyderabad road, by Beder, to the western confines of the 
Nizam’s dominions, the only rocks observed are the overlying trap, 
associated with amygdaloid, wacké, laterite, and a conglomerate formed Ss 
from the débris of the laterite, with the exception of a narrow zone of 


pf 


grey limestone on the banks of the Bhima. The laterite is first seen | | 


resting as a bed, about 100 feet thick, on a trap hill, shaped like a trun- 
cated cone, near Sungum, about sixteen miles E. S. E. from Beder. 
Thence it continues capping the trap elevations with little interruption, — 
forming the surface rock of the extensive table land on which the for- _ 
tress and city of Beder stand. Here it rises in cliffs from 60 to 200 _ 
feet high, the trap appearing at their base, and continues capping most 45 
of the higher summits by Calliany to Gulberga; w chile the trap is seen og 
forming the base of the plain and lower hills, to the bed of the Bhima. — 
From this, across the frontier, the laterite and its conglomerate are occa. 
sionally observed in the Southern Mahratta Country, at Ingleswara, and 
in the vicinity of Bagwari and Belgaum, always overly ing the trap on a | 
its associated wacké or amygdaloid. -. 
The localities around Beder, where the best sections are afforded, ex- — 
hibitinge the superposition of the laterite on the trap, are some of ils 
deeply sunk wells, and the base of the cliffs to the east, west and north. — 
The rocks near their junction, are more or less blended together, which © . 
renders it difficult to draw a line of demarcation between the two. ‘ 
The trap is generally ina soft friable state, and the laterite abounding — 
in lithomargic earth,—conditions, the explanation of which will be at- 
tempted elsewhere. The former rock, however, is little altered in one _ 
situation where it comes in contact with the laterite, viz. in the section : 
afforded by the well, called the Begum’s bourie, which lies a little to 
the S. E. of the mausoleum of the Mussulman Pir-zadeh, Shimilla — 
Hussaini. Fr 
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At the base of the cliffs west of Beder, veins of manganese, blended 
with iron ore, intersect the laterite near its contact with the trap, which 
appear to have penetrated from below. I am not aware whether the 
occurrence of similar veins in laterite has been previously noticed by 
geological observers. They were seen subsequently in the laterite of 
~ Ingleswara, and also in the sandstone near it® contact with the trap, 

between Kulladghi and the falls of Gokauk. It is not improbable that 
the purple colour of the lithomarge, and that of the veins of amethystine 
quartz in the vicinity of Hyderabad, near which I detected manganese, 
may be owing to the presence of this mineral. 

The soil on the surface of the elevated table land of Beder, is the 
| result of the decay of the subjacent laterite, intersected by belts of 
black cotton soil. Voysey noted four well defined zones of this soil, 
| running north and south, and lying between “ ridges of iron clay,’’ on 
the road from Beder to Shelapilly. 

The laterite, as on the Malabar coast, is quarried at Beder, Calliany, 
and Belgaum, and extensively used for building. At Calliany shops 
| and houses, now deserted, have been excavated in the solid rock; it is 
also employed, when ground into a clay with water, as a water-proof 
| cement for the flat roofs of the houses in the last named town. The 
amygdaloid associated with the trap and laterite imbeds most of the 
/ minerals noticed in the great overlying trap formation of the Deccan, 
\ viz. ealcedony, cornelian, semi and common opal, cacholong, calespar, 
| agate, jasper, heliotrope, a variety of zeolites, glauconite, olivine and 
| augite. 


| 


ee 


__ 1.—Observations on the direction of mountainous elevation through- 
Out India, with reference to Elie de Beaumont’s theory of the deter- 
) mination of the epoch of their soulevement. 
| 2.—Connected and extended observations on the dip and direction of 
| the stratified rocks, from the plains to the bases of uplifted abnormal 
) masses. These observations should be continued on every side of the 
) bases, and carried on in connexion with similar observations on the dip 
> and direction of the joints and cleavage of rocks. The petrographical 
character of the rocks in all cases should be carefully noted. Little 
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attention has hitherto been paid to these important subjects by Indian 
geologists. a 
3.— Observations tending to elucidate the causes and conditions of ae 
the modifications of structure and morphic changes, remarkable in even * 
continuous, and apparently homogeneous masses of both normal and 
abnormal rocks; and egpecially obvious near their line of contact with — 
rocks of a different mineral character. * 
4.—Similar observations on basaltic dykes, and the rocks they pass 
through; noting the various amount of disturbance and alteration, with — * 
reference to the magnitude of the dyke. It will not escape the atten- — 
tion of observers that the basalt itself has been in some measure reci- — 
procally acted upon by the rocks it penetrates. For instance,—the 
basalt passing through the clay-slate of the eastern ranges of the Ceded | 
Districts, which is frequently converted into flinty slate or becomes et 
erystalline and hornblendic, acquires a distinctly slaty structure, and — 
so much modified in mineral character as scarcely to be distinguished — 
from the altered clay-slate in its vicinity. In thin veins and near the — 
edges of large dykes the basalt becomes compact; but towards the cen- = 
tre, where more slowly cooled, it is almost invariably of a crystalline, — 
and sometimes of a porphyritic structure. Where basaltic dykes abound — 
a general tendency to crystalline and metallic development will be ree 
marked; as well, perhaps, as an increase in the deposition of saline : 
and calcareous matter,—the sub-carbonate, muriate, and sulphate of 


| 

| 

| 

; 
soda. Those extensive depositions of nodular, tufaceous, travertine- “iy : 
like, and friable carbonate of lime,—the well known kunkar of India,— 
appear to have their origin from springs rising up from nearly vertical — | 
fissures in the subjacent rocks, which are invariably more numerous ™ % 
the vicinity of great basaltic dykes, and have been caused, possibly, by / 
the same disruptive forces that opened a vent to the basaltic matter | 
with which many of the greater cracks are filled. A series of extensive 
observations incline me to the opinion that this basalt, and not granite, 
as generally thought by Indian geologists, is the lowest rock found in~ | 
peninsular India, and that its development has a much greater influence © . 
over the direction and altitude of mountain chains than the usually — ae 


supposed granite; which, though frequently observed with the uplifted F: 
schists resting on its shoulders, will, where opportunities of examina. 


tion occur, be found to be merely an intermediate rock between the | 
basalt and the normal rocks it underlies. It must not be forgotten i in 
making comparative observations on the direction of the basaltic dykes, | 
and on that of the mountain chain near which they occur, that we are 
most frequently doing so on branches merely from the main dyke, which 
diverge from it at various angles with its course, while the main dyke | 
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is often concealed from view by the masses of rock it has uplifted. It 
is in the deep transverse valleys and clifts through ranges, and in low 
situations near their termination, in wells and other artificial or natural 
sections, that we are most likely to discover the true direction of the 
main dyke. To the soulevement of some of these branches may be at- 
tributed those low ranges of hills, called spurs, that often diverge at 
right angles from the direction of the principal chain. 
5.—The calcareous deposits | have alluded to in No. 4, may be 
divided into two classes—ancient and modern, The latter, is still supe 
posed to be in process of formation. Observations tending to show the 
various rates of progressive accumulation of the latter, and the rationale 
of its deposition under various conditions, would be instructive. 
6.—Chemical analysis of the water in the springs and rivers of India 
during the dry and rainy seasons. From a careful examination of the 
latter an approximative idea might be obtained of the nature and quan- 
tity of calcareous and otlier matter, annually added from the land to the 
waters and bed of the ocean. 
7.—There are large plateaus of sandstone on the summits of some of 
the ranges in the Ceded Districts, covered with ripple marks,—the 
general direction of which, and the slope of the country, show that the 
current of water that flowed over these beds anterior to their consolida- 
tion, must have hed a south-easterly direction. I cannot call to mind 
that ripple marks have yet been noticed on the sandstone formations of 
India: but it is highly probable they do exist; and it would be desira- 
ble to search for them and note their direction, bearing in mind that 
the course of the great diluvial stream that flowed over these sands 
and clays, would be at right angles to the general direction of the rip- 
ple lines. 
8.—From certain appearances near Nellore, Madras, Mavellipuram, 
‘and the present mouth of the Cauvery, it is certain that the seain ; 
these particular localities on the Coromandel coast has advanced on 
‘and submerged considerable tracts of land; and two cities, aceording 
to tradition (at Mavellipuram and the ancient embouchure of the Cau- 
very), are now covered by the waves. The sea appears to be receding, 
or, more correcily speaking, the land appears to be rising in these pars 
ticular localities. It is probable that, as on the Swedish coast, certain 
parts of the Coromandel coast, instead of participating in the progres- 
sive elevation of the land, suffer a lowering of level; while other por- 
tions remain stationary. I have observed similar indications of the 
sea having covered various parts of the Malabar, or western coast, 
#o a considerable distance inland, in the existence of a former bed 
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| of the ocean a few feet under the present surface of the ground, | 
as we find it at Madras. The present town of Bararoor, north — 
of Mangalore, and supposed by Rennell and Robertson to have — 
been the Barace of ancient geographers, and which is now situated _ 
two or three miles from the mouth of the river, is traditionally 
said to have been situated close to the seashore, and its port frequent- a 
ed by large ships from all quarters of the globe; extensive tracts of 
marine sand and pelagic remains, a considerable distance inland, and : 
the discovery of the bull of an antiqae vessel of considerable dimen- — 
sions, and of a construction not known to the natives, buried in the — 
earth, several miles inland near Cannanore, corroborate this tradition. — 
Some of the Brahmins do not hesitate to assert that the whole of the 4 
coast was raised up from the bed of the ocean for their exclusive use. : 

Nothing but small native craft can now ascend the river to Bararoor, _ 
and its trade in consequence has been greatly diminished. The an- 4 


merged by the sea, a little to the south of the present site. It would 
be desirable to mark and register the rocks now, as those on the shores _ 
of the Baltic have been done, at various places along both coasts, in [ 
order that the respective limits of these supposed undulatory movements 4 
may be traced satisfactorily at some future period. . ; 

9.—Observations on the terrestrial and marine deposits now accumu- 
lating at the estuaries of large rivers and backwaters, particularly im 
those of the Malabar coast, both as regards the way in which the ac: 
cumulation takes place, the degree of mixture and relative proportion — 
of the marine and terrestrial deposits, and the quantity annually deposi. — 
ted. Observations on the causes affecting alterations and ee of — 
the mouths of rivers would also be interesting. g 

10.—Investigations into the nature of the beautiful dendritic appear- — 
ances observed between the layers of the laminar limestones and clay- 4 
slates of India, and those in the interior of moss stones, mocha stones — 
and agates, usually attributed to metallic infiltration. A specimen of — 
the Talicota limestone from the Rastia’s territory exhibited appear- 
ances so strongly characteristic of the vegetable kingdom, as to induce | 
me tosendit to Dr. Wight, who kindly examined it, and stated his — } 


Opinion of its being a species of fucus. 5 
11.—Accounts of the geology of India, south of Madras to Cape 


Comorin. 

12.—Boring experiments through the limestone and sandstone for. 
mations of Cuddapah and Kurnool, and through the carboniferous — 
strata in the laterite near Quilon and Cannanore, discovered in 1832 by 
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- Colonel Cullen, also through a similar formation at Baypoor near Cae 
| ieut, and through the strata in favourable situations between these locae 
lities, which should be carefully examined for a continuation of the 
carboniferous bed or basin. : 
_13.—A description of the geognostic position of the fossiliferous 
_ strata between Torioor and Womaloor, near Tattan about 10 miles south 
of the Pachamalley hills, with specimens. 

14.—Do. of the magnesite formations of Yedichicolum, and other loe 
calities in the valley of the Cauvery. 

15.—Do,. of the corundum mines, in the same localities, principally 
at Veralimodos, near Sholasigdamany, Cocarambady, in the Permutty 
taluk; also near Namcul. Mr. Fischer of Salem, informed me that he 
discovered a fine ruby imbedded in the corundum at Viralimodos, which 
was valued at forty pagodas. A description of these localities was ex- 
pected from the able pen of the late lamented Dr. Benza, and it is to be 
hoped will be published by his executors, if not in print already. 

16.—On a recent visit to the beryl mine of Pattaley,in the Kanghyum 
taluk, near Coimbatoor, I was informed by the natives that the beryl is 
also dug ata place called Vaniambady, at the northern base of the Neil- 
gherries ; farther information on this subject is desirable, as I cannot 
hear of this gem existing any where in Southern India except in these 
two localities. It may assist the observer in his search, to recollect 
that its matrix, both in Siberia and at Pattaley or Poddioor, is the 
eleavelandite. 
- 17.—A description and specimens of a sulphuriferous soil, stated by 
the natives to occur in the Wodiapolliam jungle, south of Wolandoorpett, 
Southern Arcot, covering an extent of low swampy ground. Mr. 
Fischer, to whom specimens were sent, informed me that the sulphur is 
seen on the surface after rains ina yellowish crystalline form. He 
also kindly furnished me with a small quantity of the earth, which is 
friable and of a brown colour. The Wodiapolliam jungle he describes 
to be part of a jungly belt that extends, east and west, across the 
peninsula. 

18.—The tracing of the sandstone and fossiliferous beds of Pondi- 
cherry, southward of the Gingee river. From the circumstance of specis 
‘mens having been brought me by the natives, I think that the former, 
and possibly the latter with which it is associated, extends into the 
Verdachelum taluk of Séuth Arcot, in aS. W. direction. 

19.—A description of the extent, accompanied by a suite of speci- 
mens, of a bed of shell limestone, which I found between Hyderabad, 
and the city of Beder. This bed may be a continuation of a similar 
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one discovered by my friend Lieut. Wyndbam, at Koolkunda and 
Digaye, between Muktul and Gulberga. I regret that severe illness 
prevented my examining these strata as minutely as I wished, and 
from procuring more satisfactory specimens than those I sent the 


Society, which are utterly insufficient for the purposes of classification. 


In both situations the shell limestone occurred at the southern edge 
of the great overlying trap formation of the Deccan, and considerably 
indurated; often passing into chert. 

20.—An account of the rocks and deposits in the locality near Hin- 
goli, in which the fussiis lately discovered there occur. It is stated 
to have been found in the common dark coloured soil, but most pro- 
bably has been transported there from some fossiliferous bed in the 
vicinity. ei 

21.—Description of the magnesite bed in the vicinity of Hoonsoor, 
in Mysore. 

22.—Farther observations on the laterite overlying the basalt, amyg- 
daloid and wacké of the great trap formation of the Deccan. 


V.—A Brief Sketch of the Life and Writings of Father C. J. Brscut or 
Viramamuni, translated from the original Tamil—By A. Murrusamt 
Pitter, Manager of the College of Fort St. George and Moonshee 
to the Tamil translator to Government. 


PREFACE. 


[The following sketch of the life of Father Beschi has been made 
_ from my original Tamil work, at the desire of Walter Elliot, Esq. to whom 
“Jam also indebted for many useful suggestions and hints regarding 
the matter of the work. I also feel grateful to the very Rev. Mr. 
P. E. Moriarty for bis kindness in correcting a nortion of the transla- 
tion, and likewise to the Rev. Mr. W. Kelly, for much assistance of the 
same description. } 


TRANSLATION. 


In 1322, at the instance of Mr. Benjamin Guy Babington, and under — 
the direction of Mr. Richard Clarke, I undertook to prepare a brief | 
history of Father Besehi’s life. Mr. Clarke is eminently skilled in — 
both the dialects of the Tamil language, and was justly admired as | 
one of the most distinguished ornaments of the Board of the Madras | 
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College. Mr. Babington possesses an extensive, and a profound know- 
ledge of Sanscrit and Tamil. Immediately on his arrival in India, he 
eagerly applied himself to the acquisition of these languages, and 
made himself familiar with their genius and beauties, by his unremit- 


ting study of the historical and scientific works, that have been com= 


posed in these dialects. After having submitted to the College an 
English translation of the Shen Tamil Grammar, written originally 


in Latin by Father Beschi, he returned to England in possession of 
many of the works of that ingenious and distinguished writer. Some 


of these he has printed since his return to Europe, and he has trans- 
mitted them to Madras, that the memory of the venerable Father may 
be perpetuated and honoured in his adopted country. In executing the 
task, which under such auspices I willingly accepted, I availed myself of 
the manuscripts, which in 1798 had been prepared on the same subject 
by Viduven Saminada Pillei, an excellent Tamil poet, and thé author 


of many Tamil works. 


In addition to the assistance derived from this source, T was in 
possession of many interes'ing and important facts regarding Father 
Beschi, which I gleaned during a tour through the south, from tradi- 
tionary accounts, still preserved among the people. 

My journey to the south was undertaken at the desire of Messrs, 
F. W. Ellis, the then senior member of the College Board, and A. D. 
Campbell, the present senior member, for the purpose of procuring a 


collection of Father Beschi’s works, and I gladly embrace this opportu- 


nity to express my acknowledgment to these gentlemen for having 
eonfid:d to me a commission so honourable, and so congenial to my 
feelings. In truth, Mr. Campbell and Mr. Ellis are entitled to the. 


gratitude of all, who take an interest in the preservation and spread 


of the oriental languages. They are the authors of many valuable 


oriental works. By their example and encouragement they have 


promoted the study of the native languages, and rescued these from the 
neglect into which they had fallen after the destruction of the Madura 
college. No longer sustained by. that institution, which had flourish- 
ed under the patronage of the ancient Pandyan kings, our vernacular 
languages creeping, if I may use the expression, as the vine without 
its support, would have rapidly degenerated, and sunk into a state of 


rudeness, had not the distinguished individuals whom I have just 
named, by their unremitting exertions, and the zealous co-operation 


of their colleagues, succeeded in establishing the Madras College, and 


‘thrown around it the light of their talents. 
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Fathers Beschi and Arnold were natives of Italy, and members of the 
illustrious Society of Jesuits. They received their education in the — 
Roman College, where their learning and virtue attracted the admira- : 
tion of the reigning Pontiff, who selected them, on account of — emi- — 
nent qualifieations, for the Eastern Missions. oF 

They arrived at Goa inthe year 1700. The Reverend Father Arnold | 
proceeded to South Malabar, where he made himself perfect master b 
of the Malayalam and Ariyam languages, in which he composed many — - 
admirable and valuable works, both in prose and verse, explanatory — 4 
the doctrines of the Christian Religion. = 

The Reverend Father Beschi was appointed. to the south of the i | 
peninsula. On his arrival at his mission he applied himself with as- 4 
siduity to the study of the Sanscrit, Telugu and Tamil languages, of = 
which he became thoroughly master, particularly of the latter. Ascoon © 
as he had acquired these languages he employed the best part of his 
time in removing the weeds, which unfortunately began to cover the 
fountain of the Christian faith; and, in order to preserve its holy purity, — 
he laboured with indefatigable zeal to enlarge and circulate numerous _ 
Tamil works, explanatory of that creed, which had been composed by 
another extraordinary man, the Reverend Father Roberti Nobili. 
Mr. F. W. Ellis, Asiatic Researches vol. 14, page 98, says:— % 
«« T shall close this note by the translation of a passage froma work E 
entitled, “ Tiru-schabetyin Charitra Postagam,’’ or “‘flistoria Ecclesias. | 
tica,’’ written in T'amul and published by the Protestant Missionaries, 
at Tranquebar, in 1799. This passage is from the section relative tothe 
transactions of the Missionaries in India, from the arrival of the Pors 3 
tuguese, at page 238 of the work, and under the year 1607. The work. | Bek 
“therein alluded to, as having been written in 1729, is by the famous — 
Jesuit Missionary Constantio Josepho Beschi, known throughout the 
South of India for many valuable compositions in the high dialect of — 
‘the Jamul, under the title of the Vira-Mamuni or Dhairya Natha- 
Swami. This extractis from the preface to the Véda Viluceam, the 
Elucidation of the Scriptures.” | 


TRANSLATION. 


[1607] At that time Roberti Nobili, called Tatwa-Bodhager, 
clothing himself in the habit of a Sanyasi, endeavoured to promulgate 
Christianity in this country. The secretary to the Congregation des 7 
Propaganda Fide, wrote in 1676 to Pope Innocent, that Roberti Nobili, 
although he called himself a Brahman, was not guilty of falsehood* —— 4 

* << The fact is that Roberti Nobili uses the word Brahmana always in the sense of | “a 
priest, as indeed it isrendered though not with precision by Sir W. Jones in the In fF 


stitutes of Menu; thus he calls the high priest of the Jews and his associates Y ida-Brah- 
mana, and the father of the church Brdkma-Vadigat.”” 
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He is represented with this habit and appearance in a picture in the 
convent of the ‘ paulist’s at Rome, under which is the following in- 
scription,’ ‘ Father Roberti Nobili, a paulist of the city of Rome, 
and of an illustrious family; a godly and learned personage, who 
laboured to convert the heathens 45 years, eating nothing but rice and 
vegetables, and died happily at Mylapoor (St. Thomé near Madras) 
on the 16th January 1656.” ‘ That which was written at Yélacdrchi 
(the principal residence of Beschi) in 1729 in his praise is as follows :— 
** As the resplendent sun runneth his course in the firmament, but 
alloweth not his radiant face to be seen, so although St. Thomas, one of 
the twelve disciples of our Lord Jesus, and St. Xavier, far renowned 
for innumerable miracles, entered and preached the Gospel throughout 
this country, yet for a long time the darkness thereof was net dissipa- 
ted. At last, asif the obscurity of the night, that elsewhere lowereth 
over all, had been dispelled by the rising of the sun, it pleased our 
Lord to turn his gracious eyes towards this country covered by pagan. 
ism as by a cloud, and one hundred and twenty-two years past, to send 
hither orthodox priests to enlighten all souls. Tatwa-Bodhaca Swami, 
who then appeared steadfast in austere devotion, confirmed in the true 
faith, and perfect in virtue, was first sent by the Lord, and long resided 
here, bright as the morning star. Are not his Cdéndam (the Jydna- 
bodhaca Céndum) which, from soundness of religious doctrine, seems 
as if written in rays of light, and his other works, well known and re- 
ceived as a sun of everlasting brightness that hath never set. From 
‘that time to this, innumerable priests, devoted to their duty, have suc- 
eeeded each other in succession, like an undivided garland.” 


_ Father Nobili had taken the title of Roman Brahman and was an 

incomparable Sanscrit pundit and poet. (His life and writings are about 
_ being published in a work, called the Hindoo Christian Observer). Fa- 
ther Beschi’s anxiety was to produce abundant fruils on the tree 
of the Christian faith, which had been planted by St. Thomas the 
Apostle, and nourished by the zealous labours of St. Francis Xavier. 
Accordingly he defended the true faith from the attacks of its enemies, 
who viewed its prospering growth with envy, and exerted all his zeal 
| to preserve it from decay. He spared no pains in composing luminous 
Tamil works, explaining the Christian faith. The rapid publication 
of these works, and the examples of all the various species of eloquence 
with which they abound, have stamped upon them a character of ex- 
 eellence, which every readerof them is anxious to admit. Although 
they were written above one hundred years ago, their language has 
“undergone no change, not one word has become obsolete or suffered that 
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variation which the words of living languages constantly endergo. 
They are therefore entitled to the attention of all, 

Father Beschi’s next step was to study the works of the seyeral 
eminent Hindu philosophers, devotees, ascetics, &c., such as those of 
Tiruvalluvar and others; and, after he had made himself perfectly ace 
quainted with them, he began bis ministry with that success which 
always accompanies a bold and popular eloquence. Instead of wasting 
his time in merely lopping the brancbes, he struck at the root of hea- 
thenism, and attacked the doctrines and disciplines of the several sects, 
with a vehemence peculiar to himself, but admirably suited to the tem- 
per and taste of the age. Long before his arrival, the Reverend Ro- 
berti Nobili composed many works, as above stated, which shook the 
science and philosophy of heathenism, and laid open to many of the 
Indians the imposture and absurdity of their established superstitions. 
Animated with an equal zeal, the Reverend Father Beschi boldly erected 
the standard of truth, and defended it with an unconquerable intre- 
pidity. 

From the time of his arrival in this country, he abstained from the 
use of flesh, fish, &c., and employed two Tamil youths to dress his food 
zecording to the Hindu custom, partaking of it only once in the day. 
When at home, he wore on his head a velvet cap; the remainder of his 
dress consisted of a cloth, with a narrow red border, tied round the waist 
by another cloth of a light purple colour, and of sandals for his feet— 
his costume was the same as that worn by the Hindu devotees. When 
abroad, he wore a long gown of light purple colour, with a waist-band 


of the same colour; on his head wasawhite turban, covered witha 


purple cloth, in his hand he carried a handkerchief of the same colour— 
his ears were adorned with a pair of pear] and ruby ear-rings—his fore. — 
finger with a gold ring, A long cane in his hand, anda pair of slippers — 
on his feet, completed his out-of-door dress. His conveyance wasa 

palankeen, having a tiger’s skin for him to sit upon, two persons ats 
tended on either side of the palankeen to fan him—a third person car- 
ried a purple silk umbrella, surmounted with a golden ball, whilst two 
others carrying a bunch of peacock’s feathers proceeded in front, and 
whenever he alighted from the palankeen he sat down upon the tiger’s 
skin. In order to preach the gospel with full effect, and to make con- 
verts to Christianity amongst the heathens, he made himself perfect 
master of the Hindu sciences, opinions and prejudices, and conformed 
to their customs in matters of indifference. In this manner he visited | 
different countries, exposing the fallacies of their doctrine, and the 
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absurdities of their religious practices, He is much extolled for the 
triumphs he obtained in the controversial disputes, which often occur 
amongst the learned in India. He was very liberal in his donations to 
the poor, and in the erection and repairs of churches. He was assi- 
duous in instructing the youth in different languages and sciences, and 
in procuring for them situations suitable to their capacity. The first 
church he erected, was at Conangooppam Aryanoor, in the district of 
Paroor,* which then belonged to Mootoosamy Cachirayen, a poligar 
chieftain. After iis completion, Father Beschi proceeded to Mylapoor, 
and solicited the then bishop of that diocese, to procure for him, from 
Manilla, an image of the blessed Virgin Mary, in the native dress, with 
the child Jesus in her arms, according to a model he had drawn for 
that purpose. The prelate complied with his request, and on its arrie 
val, he performed a devotion of II days; and, on the l2:h, placed the 
image in the church which was dedicated to God in the name of the 
Virgin, Mother of our blessed Redeemer. He founded another church 
at Tirucavalur,t and dedicated it tothe blessed Virgin under the title 
of Mother of Refuge. It was erected on the land granted to the 
Christian church, situated at Elacurichy, by Mazhavarayen. He come 
posed 15 poems in praise of the blessed Virgin Mary. 
* Virttachellum talook of South Arcot. 


+ Inscription engraved on the stone set on the bank of the tank behind the church at 
- ¥irucavalir, in the talook of Arialoor, Trichinopoly collectorate. 


SO IED F ero erdarser €5TUSb- S&TAWT - TT 5G 
Bo-w- ewdro Urof OBIT T Elo oA ds- TTF unsp <9) us sor 7 7G oof 20 08 
ewsmesuboyartrur GaréESGMeEG SS OHesragniadssraG s 
ac afsGeGpseG-Cerd ont afpsGCupGeGeroréeGs OG 
O6- QufwohéGauréGuuerwrageiCagesea Car QyeGe 
Gorergourss SoC srb-FSSor°9E5Gu 52 qwuaerIAyd 
£18 gy LyAuaemorcraé, FECLUIGESAA- OesssGuos EG 
urgrOurgésso SerseGQei gsr& shimsésarwCa err7ra 
ureaésOararm CsraxgSCa Curséétar or, 


TRANSLATION. 

Swasti Sri (may happiness and prosperity attend). In the year Ratchada following 

_ the year 1657 of Salivahna (corresponding with A. D.1734), on the 26th day of Adi- 

Srimadu, Rayamaniya Rajestri Rungappa Mazhavarayer, whose seat of government is 

fixed in Ariyalur, has caused a stone to be engraved, and granted the whole of the land 

_ Situated within the limits, from the east of Virda déwan road, to the west of Kovilir 

‘Foad, and from the south of the pond to the north of Periya Yeri, at Yéla-Curichy Tiru- 

_ eavalir, for the use of the church of the God of all—to enjoy as long as the sun and moon. 

endure, as wellas the stone, the river Cauveri, grass and earth exist; if any one act cone 

trary to this charity, may he incur the sin of killing a black cow on the banks of the 
Ganges, 


Ay 
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Works written in Tamil by Father Bruscui—chiefly intended for the 
use of the Hindu Christians. 


POEMS. 

1.—Tembavani*—In honour of the Lord Jesus, the blessed Virgin and 
St. Joseph. He produced in 1726, the sacred poem called Tembavani, 
which is by far the most voluminous of his works. It contains 3615 
tetrastichs in thirty cantes. To which he added in 1729, to each verse 
a prose interpretation. The poem comprehends many religious disqui- 
sitions and explanations, descriptive of true religion, together with one 
hundred and five historical passages, taken from the old and new Testa- 
ments. It is a work of such great genius and vast erudition that it is 
admired by all who read it, not only for the sublimity of the thoughts, 
and the learning it displays, but also for an elegance and purity of 
style which, it was imagined, no foreigner could acquire. A talent so 
felicitous and extraordinary has been ascribed to divine assistance. 

The poets unanimously acknowledged Father Beschi as their tutor, 
and with his own permission bestowed on hima high and well merited 
distinction. Instead of Dyrianatha Swami, that is Father Constantine, 
which was the name he had borne since his arrival in India, they substi- 
tuted, the title of Viramamuni, or the “ Great Champion Devotee.” 

Agreeably to the rules of versification laid down in the grammars, 
the celebrated Tamil poems called Chintamani and Ramayanam, 
as wellas other Indian poems, contain six kinds of rhymes, and these 
promiscuously used ; but the Tembavani is composed in the first sort 
of rhymet only, a species of versification difficult to be sustained, but 
greatly admired for its excellence. With respect to the € 554 or 
cadence, Viramamuni says in the Shen Tamil Grammar, translated by 
Mr. Babington, ‘ On this principle, it is very easy to invent new 
«65 or cadences. Those who are unacquainted with this art, ap- 


plaud the poet Camben, because in his Ramayanam, which contains “ 


12,016 stanzas, he has introduced 87 varieties of cadence: but in my 
poem Tembavani, which contains only 3,615 stanzas, I have without 


* See Ellis’s translation of the Cural, pages 17, 23, 25, 35, 45, 50, 88, 100, 101, 141. Vide 
appendix of this beok. See page 3 of the preface to the Adventures of Gooroo Parae 
martan, a tale in Tamil, accompanied by a translation of Mr. B. G. Babington, who 
says ‘‘ Tembavani, which, vyingin length with the Iliad itself, is by far the most celebrae 
ted and most voluminous of his works. Toe judge from the only padalam or canto, which 
I have had an opportunity of reading, where the murder of innocents is described, its 
merits are not over-rated.” 

+ Vide Mr. B. G. Babington’s Shen Tamil Grammar, page 75. ‘‘ If not only the second 
syllable of each line in the stanza, but the whole of the first foot, with the exception 


of the first letter, be the same, the verse is esteemed, in proportion to the difficulty of 5 
the performance. Thus, if, where (6G af!) caruvi Occurs in the first line, (6G), Py 
euruvi (<5), aruvi (2G) ooruyi, &c. come in the other lines, the verse will - 


be particularly admired, 
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any difficulty employed 90 such variations. Indeed it would have 
been easy to give a different cadence to every stanza; but this could 
not have been done with propriety, as the same cadence is usually 
preserved through ten, fifteen, or more stanzas.” 

__ Mr. Babington on his return to England took with him a copy of the 
Tembavani in two volumes folio. 

When Sir John Malcolm visited the College of Madras in I817, 
Mr. Ellis, in shewing him a copy of the Tembavani, written on cadjan, 
dwelt largely on the merit of that work. Sir John not only expressed 
his great admiration of the work but also requested that, as Europeans 
so rarely acquire a perfect knowledge of Indian poetry, or compose 
poems of such extent and excellence, in any of the eastern languages, 
Mr. Ellis would procure him a copy of the Tembavani in cadjans, to 
take with him to England, for the purpose of placing it in Lord 
Spencer’s library. Accordingly a copy of it was made in cadjans, the 
two boards of which were ornamented with silver and gold. I[t was 
transmitted through the Government of Fort St. George, to Sir John 
Malcolm, when he was Governor of Bombay, by the College Board of 
Madras. 

I am* happy to state that I have the honour of possessing the copy of 
the Tembavani, written by Father Beschi’s own hand. 

_A specimen of Father Beschi’s poem translated by Mr. Ellis, as also 
the Reverend Mr. E. Hoole’s, are added in the appendix, No. 1, at the 
end of this paper. 

2.—Tirucavalur Calambacam;+ 3. Adeikala Malei, and 4. Calivenba. 
Father Beschi composed these three poems in honour of the Madonna, 
to whom the church at Tirucavalur was dedicated. 

_5.—Annei Azhemgal Andadi. The poem of the sorrowing Mother, 
orthe lamentation of the Mother of our Lord on his crucifixion. It 
consists of 100 stanzas composed in the measure called Andadi, in 
which each stanza commences with the same word that terminates the 


preceding one. 


~ * On my arrival, duriug my journey abovementioned, at a place called Avoor, twenty 
miles south of Trichinopoly, I found the Tembavani in Beschi’s own hand-writing, in 
possession of Luz Naig, son of Bungaroo Naig, Beschi’s disciple. In compliance with 
my request, Luz Naig brought the book to Madras for the inspection of Mr. Ellis, who 
purchased the work for 300 rupees. After taking a copy of it for his own use, that gens 
tleman kindly presented it to me. Mr. Josiah Hudleston purchased Mr. Ellis’s Teme 
bavani, when his effects were sold by auction. 

+ Calambacam—a sort of poetry in which the author mixes at pleasure all kinds of 
verses. This variation in the measure renders the composition pleasing to the ear, but 


difficult to those who compose or recite it, 


4 
r 
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6.—Kittéri Ammal Ammanei. An account of the life and martyrdom 
of the holy Virgin Kitteri, daughter of Sinakayen, king of Lusistan 
who suffered with her eight sisters on the mountain of Bomber, 
in the year 130, A.D. A poem in 1100 couplets, divided into ten 
parts. 

This probably refers to Quiteria or Citheria, a holy Virgin and 
martyr of Spain. Martyrologium Romanum, p. 130—Calendar 22d 
May. 

Moreover there are numerous fragments of poems in different kinds 
of rhyme in honour of the Lord Jesus, and the blessed Virgin Mary, &c. 


Works written in prose. 


7. Vedhiar Ozhuccam. (The following translation of its contents is — 
by the Reverend Mr. E. Hoole,a Wesleyan Missionary). ‘ It containg 
clear definitions, offers powerful, and presents affecting appeals, with — 
regard to the work of this class of teachers. It is divided into twenty 
chapters. The first chapter treats of the nature of the office of catechist; 
the second, of its importance; the third, of its universal obligation ; the 
fourth, of the preparation to the office; the fifth, of the necessity of self 
government in those who would sive others; the sixth, of caring of others 
in order to self preservation; the seventh chapter shews that the first 
means for the salvation of others is personal piety ; the eighth, the second 
means is prayer; the ninth, the third meansis desire; the tenth chapter 
presents motives to quicken a desire for the salvation of others; the 
eleventh treats on self diffidence and entire reliance on God in the ex- _ 
ecution of the office; the twelfth, on regarding the souls and not the 
outward condition of men; the thirteenth, on shewing love to others; — 
the fourteenth, on shewing no desire for the wealth of others; the fife 
teenth, on regarding the proprieties of time and place ; the sixteenth, 
cn yielding to others in order to win them; the seventeenth, on not 
giving way to discouragement from want of success; the eighteenth, on 
unity among themselves; the nineteenth, on helps to the office of ca- 
techist ; the twentieth is an exhortation on attention to the instructions, 
The whole concludes with questions and agsistances for self-examina- a 
tion with regard to duty towards God, personal piety, family religion, | 
duty towards ministers, duty towards the church, duty towards the — | 
heathen, duty towards dying persons, duty .with regard to hindrances g 
in the performance of the office: and a number of pithy proverbs to be 3 
fastened on the memory.”’ 
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8. The Védha* Vilaccam, or illustration of religion. (The fol- 
lowing translation of the contents of this book is by Mr. E. 
Hoole). “ The first chapter treats of the rise of protestanism; the 
second chapter recounts the divisions in the protestant church; the 
third defends the worship of saints; the fourth, the wership of the 
Virgin Mary; the fifth assert the antiquity of such worship; the 
sixth defends the worship of images; the seventh asserts the antiquity 
of such worship; the eighth is on the decrees of the church; the 
tenth asserts that the Romish church is the only true church; the 
eleventh is on purgatory; the twelfth on the sacraments generally 3 
the thirteenth, on the sacraments particularly; the fourteenth, on 
transubstantiation; the fifteenth, on the sacrifice of the mass; the 
sixteenth, on the holy Scriptures; the seventeenth, on the miracles of 
the church; the eighteenth, confirmation of what had been advanced. 
The work concludes with a confession of faith on the principles defends 
edin it. 

“The book then closes with the particulars of the place, date, and 
quantity of the composition, and the author’s name. It is dated 1728.”’ 
 9.—Pedagamaruttal—Refuting differences.—This work arose out 
of the circumstances related in the preceding note, and isa reply to 
the church history of the Tranquebar missionaries, which, instead of 
300 pages as stated by Mr. Hoole, consisted according to Beschi of only 
13 pages, and was, probably, a totally different work. A copy of it 
was sent to them by Beschi, but the controversy does not appear to 
have proceeded further. 

10.—Gnana-Unarttal.—Instructions of wisdom.—Remarkable for 
the beauty, ornament, and elegance of its language. It commences 
with the most simple, and gradually ascends to the most elevated 
style of composition. This book was particularly composed as a guide 
_ for the preachers of the Gospel. 

1i.—Tiruchabei Canidam.—A treatise on astronomy, and designed 
for the use of the church in fixing the observance of Ash-wednesday, 
and other festivals. This work is in verse and prose. 


* This work was composed by Beschi in consequence of an attempt made by the Da- 
Nish missionaries to circulate, in the vicinity of Tirookavaloor, where Beschi resided, 
a translation of the new Testament. The missionaries had deputed a zealous ecatechist 
for that purpose, and provided him with a large supply of their own version. 


} Mr. Hoole says that ‘‘ the publication of a Church History in Tamil, an octavo volume 


ii of more than three hundred pages by the missionaries of Tranquebar, afforded perhaps 
. the most suitable answer this work could receive. I was told at Tranquebar that a copy 
of that History was sent to Beschi, who never ventured to impugn its statement.” 

_ In potting forth this statement, Mr. Hoole does not seem to be aware that the work 
“ealled Pedagamaruttal, the next on the list, Wag specially composed on this oceasion, 


re Ws 
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Works written in Tamil and Latin, by Father Brscut, chiefly intended ‘ 


Jor the use of the European missionaries, §e. 


12. Low Tamil Grammar in Latin, entitled Grammatica Latino-— 
Tamulica, in qua de vulgari Tamulice Lingue Idiomate OarOs 54h 


dicto, Fusius Tractatur. Auctore P. Constantio Josepho Beschio, E Soci- 


etate Jesu, et in Regione Madurensi, apud Indos Orientales, Missionario, — 


This is a complete Grammar of the low, and an excellent key to the 
high dialect. It contains moreover, in a supplementary chapter, *‘ De 
varlis quotidiano usui pracipue necessariis,’’ a variety of information 
of the greatest practical utility to those, who, by their situation, are 
compelled to daily intercousre with the Tamil natives. This Grammar 
was printed for the first, and I believe, the last time at the Protestant 


Missionary Press at Tranquebar, in 1738, and from copies of this im- 


pression, which is not common, an English translation, which, however, 
cannot be recommended, has lately been published at the Vepery Press. 
The College Board printed Beschi’s Low Tamil Grammar in Latin, in 


1813. 
Shen Tamil Grammar. 


The Author's Introduction —C. J. Bescut—To the pious Missionaries 
of the Society of Jesuits, Greeting. 


“ When I last year presented you with a grammar of the common 
dialect of the Tamil language, with the view of aiding your labours as 
ministers of the gospel, I promised that I would shortly say something 
respecting the superior dialect; but my time being occupied by more 
important duties, the work was deferred longer than I had at first exe 
pected. Urged, however, by the pressing solicitations of my friends, 
no longer to delay making public the information which I had amassed 
by along and ardent study of the abstruse works of ancient writers, 


but to communicate the fruit of my labours, I resolved to avail myself 


of the little leisure which I could spare from more weighty avocations, 
and freely to impart what it had cost me no inconsiderable pains to 
acquire. I was further encouraged to the task, by my sense of the 
very favourable reception which my introduction to the common dialect 
had universally met with. Let me intreat the same indulgence for the 
present work. That the study will be one of considerable difficulty, I 
do not pretend to deny; but the labour will not want its reward. 
Among the natives themselves, very few can now be found who are 


masters of the higher dialect. He among them who is acquainted — 


even with its rudiments, is regarded with respect ; but should he quote 
their abstruse works, he is listened to with fixed admiration; what 


praise, then, would they not bestow on a foreigner, whom they should — 
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find deeply versed in a science which they themselves consider scarcely 
attainable? They will readily attend to the teaching of one whose 
learning is the object of their admiration. And as this may evidently 
lead to the honour of religion, and promote the salvation of those about 
| us, Lam satisfied that this consideration alone, operating on zeal like 
yours, will suffice to excite you to the study of this dialect, notwith- 
standing the difficulties that attend it. 

«¢ But since almost all the Tamil works in this dialect are in verse, I 
trust you will not deem it improper, if I venture to draw your atten- 
tion to heathen poets, and tothe study of poetry. In former times, 
St. Jerome was severely censured for having, by the introduction of 
examples from the poets, sullied the purity of the church with the pol- 
lutions of the heathen. St. Jerome, in his learned reply, demonstrates, 
that the apostle Paul repeatedly cites from the poets, in his epistles, 
and that the most exemplary among the fathers not only made frequent 
__ use of illustrations from the writings of laymen, but that, even by their 
own poetry, they, far from polluting, embellished the church. These 
remarks apply with particular force in this country, the natives of 
| which are swayed not so much by reason as by authority; and what 
have we from their own authors to adduce in aid of truth, except the 
verses of their poets? For, since all their writings are in verse, they 
have reduced to metre their rules of art, and even the rudiments of 
their language: whence, they naturally suppose, that he who does not 
understand their poetry, is totally ignorant. Moreover, there are ex- 
cellent works in Tamil poetry on the subject of the divine attributes 
and the nature of virtue; and if, by producing texts from them, we turn 
_ their own weapons against themselves, they will blush not to conform 
to the precepts of teachers in whom they cannot glory without con- 
demning themselves. If we duly consider what has been said, we 
shall be satisfied, that, in this country especially, it is highly proper in 
a minister of the Gospel to read the poets, and to apply himself to the 
study of poetry. 

“‘ The first person who wrote a grammatical treatise on this dialect, 
and who is therefore considered as its founder, is supposed to have been 
a devotee named Agattiyan, respecting whom many absurd stories are 
related. From the circumstance of his dwelling in a mountain called 
Podiamalei, in the south of the Peninsula, the Tamil language has 
obtained the name of O 6 cr @.or.A, or Southern, just as the Grandonic is 
| termed at-Giorif, or Northern, from the supposition that it came from 
| the northward. A few of the rules laid down by Agattiyan have been 
. | 7 preserved by different authors, but his works are no longer in exist- . 
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ence After his time, the following persons, with many others, com- 
posed treatises on this dialect, viz. Palacayanar, Ageiyanar, Nattat- 
tanar, Mayesurer, Cattiyandr, Avinayanar, Cakkeippadivivar. The 
works of all these writers have perished, and we know that they ex- 
isted only by the frequent mention of their names in books which are 
now extant. One ancient work, written by a person called Tolcap- 
piyanar (ancient author), is stillto be met with; but, from its con- 
ciseness, it is so obscure and unintelligible, that a devotee named 
Pavananti was induced to write on the same subject. His work is 
denominated annul, aterm that corresponds exactly to the French 
belles lettres, and the Latin litiere humaniores. Although every one 
is familiar with this title, few have tred even on the threshold of the 
treatise itself. The author divides his subject into five parts, which 
are comprised in the following line :— 


aps seer SOUT cof wir cscs 


“Ist. ta¢95H—Ezhuitu—Letters. This head treats on pronun- 
ciation and orthography. 

“9d, Q@&r&—Chol—Words ; which are composed of letters. This 
head treats of the noun, the verb, and the other parts of speech. 

“3d. Qu7c@a—Porul—Matter ; or the mode in which, by uniting 
words, a discourse is formed. This head treats on amplification, the 
affections of the mind, &c. It is subdivided into agapporu/, and purap- 
porul; that is to say, into matter inferior and exterior, The former | 
relates to the passions and affections of the mind, which act on man 
internally ; the latter, to things external to man. 

“4th, wre.,—VYappu—Vérsification. The Tamil writers confine 
their remarks on this head to the subject of prosody, and say nothing % 
é 
i 
4 


of the art of poetry. 
“5th. <gen—Ani— Embellishment. This head treats on tropes and” 


figures. 


The term Panjavilaccanam, which we here used, is the general exe 
= 


pression for these five heads. : 
‘‘ Pavananti not having completed his design, his Vannul comprises — 


only the two first heads, viz. Letters and Words; on each of which © 
he has treated at considerable length. On his death, a person, named — 
Narccaviraja Nambi, took up the subject, and wrote on the third head, 4 
or matter. A devotee called Amirdasagaren (sea of nectar), composed : 
a treatise on the fourth head, or Versifieaton, which he entitled Cariget ; 
and lastly, a person named Tandi wrote on the fifth head, or Embel- — 
lishment: his work was called from him Tandiyalancaram ; the word 


alanearam being the same as ani. 
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* On Amplification and Embellishment, the third and fifth heads, I 
shali say nothing ; because my readers are already acquainted with the 
thetoric of Europe, to which nothing new is added by the Tamil authors, 
As I have also treated fully on the Letters in the grammar of the com- 
mon Tamil, the remarks which I shall here offer on that subject will be 
confined to the peculiarities which exist in the superior dialect. This 
work will, accordingly, be divided into two parts; the first of which will 
relate to Letters and Words; the second, to Versijication. Under 
the latter head, I shall take occasion to say something respecting the 
art of Tamil poetry. 

‘In the course of this work, much will be purposely omitted, either 
as being not of frequent use, or attainable by a little practice: my ob-~ 
ject being, merely to explain the first rudiments of the language, and 
thereby to remove the more -prominent obstacles which oppose its at 
tainment. 

“ T shall frequently adduce examples from the most esteemed authors ; 
with the view, as well of illustrating the rules which I may lay down, 
as of initiating the student into the practice of the language. As many 
of these examples willappear without the name of the author being annexe 
ed, it becomes necessary to explain, that the Tamil writers do not usually 


prefix them to their compositions; and although the names of some 


have been handed down to us by their commentators, yet the number 


- of commentaries which have been written on poetical works, is small ; 


and even in these, the author’s name is not always mentioned. For 


- instance, the commentator on the poem Chiniamani speaks in terms of 
praise of its author, whom he styles the master ofall the learned. He 
_ may indeed with justice be called the prince of Tamil poets, but of his 


name the commentator does not inform us. Nor are we to suppose 
that the work itself is called after its writer; Chintamani being only 
_ an appellation bestowed on the hero of the poem, whose name is Sivagan.. 


P In like manner, we learn that the poet so well known under the name 


_ of Tiruvalluven, who has left us a work containing 1330 distichs, was 
of the low tribe of Paraya, but of his real name we are ignorant: for 
although he had no less than seven commentators, not one of them has 
“mentioned it. Valluven, is the appellation by which soothsayers, and 


: - dearned men of the Paraya tribe are distinguished ; and 7iru here sig- 


-_nifies divine, inthe sense in which we y the divine Plato. Such is. 
" the origin of this honorary title, which has now come to be used as the 
reall designation of the person to whom it is applied. Again, we have 


¥ collection of moral sentences, worthy of Seneca himself, written by 


2 woman, who, if we may believe tradition, was sister to the last mens 
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tioned author; but her real name also is unknown, although she is al- 
ways called Auviyar, a title which is appropriated to aged matrons. There 
is another work which I shall occasionally quote, and the title of which 
is Naladiyar, which contains 400 epigrams on moral subjects. The 
origin of this name is said to be as follows: eight thousand poets visit- 
ed the court of a certain prince, who, being a lover of the muses, 
treated them with kindness, and received them into favour; this excit- 
ed the envy of the bards who already enjoyed the royal patronage, and 
in ashort time they succeeded so completely in their attempt to preju- 
dice their master against the new comers, that the latter found it ne- 
cessary to consult their safety by flight; and, without taking leave of 
their host, decamped in the dead of night. Previous to their departure, 
each poet wrote a venba ona scroll, which he deposited under his pil- 
low. When this was made known, the king, who still listened to the 
counsels of the envious poets, ordered the scrolls to be collected, and 
thrown into a river, when 400 of them were observed to ascend, for the 
space of four feet, naladi, against the stream, The king, moved by this 
miraculous occurrence, directed that these scrolls should be preserved ; 
and they were accordingly formed intoa work, which, from the foree 
going circumstance, received the name of Waladiyar. 

‘‘ J] have now said all that I think necessary by way of introduction to 
this work. In conclusion, I have only to assure the student, that if he 
will apply himself to the perusal of the ancient authors, he will find 
their writings to be by no means undeserving of his attention. Fare- 
well! Ides of September 1730.’’ 


14,—The Clavis Humaniorum Tamulica Idiomatis, containing five 
parts complete, like Tonnul Vilaccam in Tamil. It isin manuscript. — 

15.—Vamen Cadei—a Tamil story, with a Latin translation, for the 
readers of high Tamil. This is not printed. : 

16.—Paramarta Gooroo Cadei—a tale in the Tamil language, for the — 
readers of the common Tamil. This is translated into English by | 
Mr. Babington, and printed in London, in the year 1822. a 

17.—A Dictionary Tamil and French. 

18.—Do. Portuguese, Latin, and Tamil. 

19.—Do. Tamil and Latin. : 

20. *Antalogium Tamulica. This work of great merit could not be | 
found, notwithstanding my diligent search in many places when I E 


® I suppose Mr, Ellis means the following book, vide Shen Tamil Grammar, page 103. q . 
s¢ Jf I should hereafter have sufficient leisure, it is my intention to make acollection — 


of these expressions from their best authors, and thus to form a Tamil Parnassus.” 


| 6 Madras, 27th September 1816.” 
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Was sent to the southern country by Mr. Ellis, with particular direction 
to find out the work. 

2l. A Latin translation of the two first parts (Arappal and Porut- 
pal) of the Tiruvalluver Cural. 

Tam enabled to supply some information regarding this work. In 
1816 Iwas sent by the late Mr. Ellis, and Mr. A. D. Campbell, to the 
south, to procure useful works for the College. In my search for 
books of that description, I found amongst several works of merit a 


Latin translation of the Cural, which I forwarded along with other 


manuscripts to Mr. Ellis. I beg to add an extract from that gentle 
man’s reply to a letter, which on that occasion I had the honour of ade 
dressing him, regarding the translation of the Cural. 

“The books have arrived safe and I commend your diligence in 


collecting them. Viramamuni’s commentary on the Tiruvalluver 


Cural is exceedingly valuable, and you must use all your diligence in 
completing the copy and in endeavouring to bring the original with 
you to Madras, so that I may be able to compare them and to complete 
the correction of the copy. Should it be necessary for you to remain 
longer to the southward on this account, doso, as it is of great conse- 
quence that an entire copy of this excellent work should be procured 
for the College. 

* Be diligent in enquiring after another work of Viramamuni and for 


any other books that may be of use to the College. 


(Signed) Yours F. W. Extis.’? 


‘I further beg to addsome particulars which I learned from the 
sons* of Beschi's catechist, regarding the original copy of the Latin 
translation of the Cural. There were two original copies of that 
work—one without, another with the Tamil text of Tiruvalluver. It wag 


“not known who wrote the former, but it was supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Beschi, and it is well known to the sons of Beschi’s catechist, that 


the latter was written by the Reverend Father Julius Cesar Potensa, 


the immediate successor of Beschi, under whom the said persons were 
‘disciples at the church situated in Porthacoody, in the district of 


Trichinopoly, and they were present when the said work was exes 


| cuted by Father Potensa. The said persons also gave me a small book 
which is with me still, written by Father Potensa, On my comparing 


* Dayiriyam Pillei and Amirda Pillei, who were the sons of Chowrimootoo Pillei, 


Beschi’s catechist, and who gave me much information respecting the life of Beschi, as 


well as his valuable works, and whom I met at Cariyam Putti, a village which is about 
midway between Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 
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the little book with the said Latin translation of the Cural, I found 
that both had been written by Potensa himself. On my producing both 
the originals to Mr. Ellis, he was unable to ascertain whether Beschi or 
Potensa was the translator, as there was no title page to either of the 
copies, but he was inclined to decide in favour of Potensa, because the 
manuscript was in his hand-writing. He has therefore merely alluded 
to this translation as the work of ‘‘ the Latin Commentator,’’ and in- 
tended to have entered more fully into the subject in the preface to his 
own translation, which unhappily he did not live to finish. The portion 
translated by Mr. Ellis himself was intended to comprehend the first 
part only, called 4}%UT®# (Arappal) on virtue, containing twenty- 
four chapters. 

In pursuance of this resolution, eighteen chapters of the Cural were 
translated and exemplified with quotations from the best Tamil 
authors: of these chapters which he translated, thirteen only were 
printed and the rest are with me still in manuseript, as Mr. Ellis died 
before he could finish the task he had undertaken, 


Works writtenin Tamil by Father Beschi, intended for the use of 
the Hindoos in general. 


22. Tonnul Vilaccam isa grammar of the superior dialect of Tamil 
by Father Beschi. This is not only a complete and copious grammar 
of the language, but, as an enumeration of its divisions will shew, em- 
braces all that is comprised in the scholastic term humanities. Its seve- 
ral divisions are, on Orthography, Etymology, Composition, Pro- — 
sody, and Rhetoric. This work as originally composed by Beschi, 
contains the substance of the Tolcapiam, Nannul, and other pre-exis- 
tent treatises on grammar, &c. As usual the rules are in verse, accompa- g 
nied by a copious explanatory commentary in prose; perspicuity and 4 
arrangement are especially attended to, so that a person moderately | 
skilled in the low Tamil might soon make himself master of this gram+ — 
mar. e 

All the Tamil grammarians treat of certain rules for this species of 
writing, distinguished by the titles gacQur@a or OpDaub— | 
Agapporul or Sittinbam, meaning sensual pleasure, and of Youur Ger 
or Weer Ceash—Puyrapporul or Padeisewagum, signifying military 
service; instead of which Beschi introduces a new series of com=— 
positions under the names of 1 5—(Aram)—virtue; Qu7 @Ger— Porul 
—matter; Qau+—(Inbum)—pleasure; o&@—(Vidu)—final bea- 
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__ titude, which Father Beschi says in the third part of his Tamil Grammar, 
_ ate the subjects fit to be treated upon as a guidance for authors. 
> 3 In composing this work, Father Beschi not only intended to de- 
; _ fine the rales of grammar more concisely and accurately than the an- 
cient ones, but also by means of it to establish the Christian doctrine, 
- which he considered to be more particularly his duty than any other 
object. With this laudable intention, Viramamuni has taken a 
_ couplet from Tiruvalluver’s Cural, and illustrated it by several quota- 
_ tions from the Chintamani and Ramayanam, shewing how much they 
_ fall short of the standard assumed by the poet, after which he intro- 
_ duces quotations from scripture, and argues from the purity of their 
_ tendency that they must have emanated from divine authority. This 
is introduced in the third part of Tonnul, where he lays down the 
_ tules of logic. 
+ _ Mr. Ellis has translated the above said couplet, anda part of Father 
_ Beschi’s illustrations, which I have added in the appendix, No.2. See 
Ellis’s Cural, page 88. 

The Tonnul Vilaccam, was lately printed at Pondicherry by one of 
on native Tamil christians, but, I am extremely sorry to say, itis 
_ quite incorrectly done, because the proof sheets of the work were 
a ‘examined by an illiterate Hindoo, who, without understanding the 
_ plan of Father Beschi, made several omissions and useless additions 
t the work. 
 23.—The Sadur Agaradi—a dictionary of the superior dialect, like 
_ wise composed by Beschi: it in fact consists of four distinct diction- 
the first, Peyer, shews the several meanings of every word—the 
_ Togei, shews the subordinate species of the technical and general terms 
of science and literature, and the fourth, Todei, is a rhyming diction. 


amil, of which there are a great number, is the only one which is en- 
tirely arranged in alphabetical order, the words in the others (a few 
>. se tions excepted, in which the alphabetical form is used from neces 
sity) being collected into general classes, and resembling, therefore, 


vocabularies rather than dictionaries, except that they are more 


_ This work was printed by the Board of Superintendence for the 
Jollege of Fort St. George, in the College press, in 1824, and re-print- 

‘ed by the Reverend Mr. J. Smith, a protestant missionary of the London 
" Missionary Society, at the Church Mission press at Madras, in the year 
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Father Beschi was distinguished for his piety, benevolence and learn- 
ing. To the conversion of idolators his principal efforts were directed, 
and they were uncommonly successful on several occasions. He dis- 
played much skill in solving various subtle questions with which his 
adversaries endeavoured to ensnare him. 

On an occasion when he was making a missionary circuit, he happen- 
ed to halt ina village named Vythisweram Covil, and during his walk 
through the place, he approached a pagoda, where he observed a con- 
course of people, some of whom he interrogated respecting the deity 
to whom the pagoda was dedicated. They replied that it was dedica- 
ted to Vineideerthan, and that the blind, lame, &c., were cured by a 
pilgrimage to this pagoda: whereupon Viramamuni immediately com- 
posed the following verse:— 


ar SSSTAM F SOTEGOLS Horae on Par 
Gur sO Ou Ga bY aren UD S- ESC Sor 
as sSerSréaa sw Dwr oot Casey 71 cr 

ot 5 SA tor Sir BHT cola or. * 


He who ts afflicted with elephantiasis; his brother-in-law with dta- 
betes, his son with a pot-belly, and, moreover, this same Velooran, 
being unacquainted with medicine to cure his own disease, what sick- 
ness can be healed by such an one ? 

The assembled multitude who heard this were astonished at his know- 
ledge of their mythology. 

Being desirous of having an audience of Chundah Saib, the Nabob of 
Trichinopoly, he commenced learning the Hindoostanee and Persian 
languages, and made himself complete master of them in the short time 
of three months. On his first visit, Chundah Saib, admiring the rare 
qualities of this distinguished divine, conferred on him the surname 
(ie Vadns gins) Ismattee Sannyasi, indicating his excellence asa 
religious devotee, and presented him with a palankeen, inlaid with ivory, 


* Vydenada Swamy called Vélooran, the deity abovementioned under the appellation © 


of Vineideerthan, is represented as afflicted with elephantiasis or an enlargement of one 
of his legs, his brother-in-law, Vishnu, with diabetes, and his son Pilliar or Ganesa with 
an enlarged stomach. The words here used have also a double meaning. Vadakkal is 
*¢ Foot upon dispute,” alluding to the attitude in which Siva disputed with Kali, dancing 
on one foot, as wellas elephantiasis. Nirizhivuis ‘‘ running of water,” alluding to the 
Ganges fowing from Visbnu’s foot, a3 well ag the disease. 
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in which his prand-father, Sadoolah khan, used to ride. The Prince 
algo granted for his maintenance a free-gift of four villages, named Boka- 
lur, Malway, Arasur, and Nullur, in the district of Trichinopoly, north 
of Coladam, yielding a net revenue of 12,000 Rupees per annum, and 
appointed him to the office of dewan. Whilst in that office he retain- 
ed the habit of a religious devotee, and on his circuits assumed all the 
pomps and pageantry with which Hindoo gurus usually travel, along 
with the civil Mahomedan honours, such as chobdars, horsemen, drums, 
fifes, caparisoned state horses, hurcarrahs, daloyets, nowbut, tents, 
&c. 

Although he was now engaged in state affairs, and continued his 
study of the Hindu sciences and the composition of several useful 
works, yet his principal efforts were then directed to the conversion 
of idolators, whilst he amused himself in the reading of Tirnvalluver 
Cural, Naladiar, Chintamani, Ramayanam, and other celebrated Hindoo 
works, | 

Viramamuni continued to hold the office of dewan in Trichinopoly, 
until the year 1740, when that city having been besieged by the 
Mahrattah army under Nather Sing, and Chunda Saib made prisoner, 
he proceeded to Manapar, and remained there in the service of the 
church. 

But unfortunately a constitution much broken down by incessant 
study, and laborious travels in countries whose climates are so prejudi- 
cial to European constitutions, particularly to one who led such a 
life as he did, shortened his life; and consigned him to a world of 
better existence, where he is no doubt gone to receive the reward 
of alife well spent in the discharge of those duties, which devolved 
upon him as a manand a Christian. He died at Manapar in the year 
1742. 

When all the circumstances of his life are taken into consideration, 
many will be of opinion that such pomp as has been above described 
did not proceed from worldly motives. Although some of the Mission- 
| aries murmured against such proceedings, men of sense will at once 
perceive that the Jesuits did not display such worldly splendour to im- 
prove their income, or toenable them to support their families, for 
family they had none, and therefore no one can say that they took 

‘pains for such purposes, but purely witha view to get the people of 
this country to embrace the Christian religion. For this sole purpose 
then the Jesuits assumed the habit, &c., of the Hindoo priesthood, ree 
jecting animal food to which they were accustomed from their infancy, 
| and living on vegetables and other meagre diet, to which Europeans are 
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not trained, that the cause of Christ may, even at the risk of their 
health, and other bodily discomforts, not meet with any obstacle on 
those scores. 

The most valuable Missionary-of the Society of Jesus, the Reverend 
Father Roberti Nobili, perceiving that the high caste people of this 
eountry had an aversion to the Christian religion, under an impression 
that in embracing it they would be lowered in the eyes of their heathen 
relatives, and the intercourse between them in consequence discon- 
tinued, and if discontinued nothing could equal such degradation, he, 
our Christian champion, spared no pains in discovering a method of re- — 
moving such impression. He was so far fortunate as to find out that it 7 
consisted in the manner of living, and this among the Hindoos was of 
the most harmless and simple nature, and nowise inconsistent with 
Christian principles, inasmuch as it required only an innocent change 
by the Christian preacher of his habit and diet to that of the native 
priesthood. These, though not contrary to the principles of the gospel, — 
yet being ina worldly point of view both unprofitable and prejudicial to — 
health and comfort, were yet readily assumed by our divines, whereby _ 
they had the happiness of bringing over to Christianity, not only many _ 
men of high caste, but through their means whole Indian tribes. 
Under these circumstances it must be evident that the assumption of 
such habit, &c., was caused purely by an ardent desire of promoting the 
eause of Christianity, and not to obtain any worldly advantage. | 

As the Jesuits became thorough masters of the languages of the 
eountry, and the authors of admired compositions in it? they were 4 
therefore qualified to wear the costume of the priests of the country, 
and to preach with eloquence and persuasive effect, convincing and | 
delighting the natives themselves in the language of the country. — 
Moreover the books of the Jesuits are read by the Hindoos in general — 
with pleasure, to this day, because they are so elegantly and skilfully : 
adapted for inculeating and recommending the Christian religion. . 

What prevails as rank among Europeans, may in a manner be come 4 
pared with the caste of the natives. However, there is a difference | 
between rank and caste; because if any European of high rank asso- 3 | 
ciates and eats with a low man of his nation, the former cannot be - 
degraded into or become a man of low rank, as the Europeans have 
never had any distinction of caste, either before or after they embraced 
Christianity. The natives are differently situated. If a Brahmin or 
other high caste native associates and eats with a low caste man of 
his country, the Brahmin will be considered as having become a low | 
caste man, there being separate sorts of foods for the different castes 
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of this country. Thereis nosuch difference in eatable things among 
people of high and low rank in Europe. 

Although the natives do not associate, nor eat with the low caste 
people of their own country, yet they consider them as themselves 
with regard to spiritual concerns. The civil distinction of caste 
cannot therefore be contrary to the second great commandment of God, 
as itis not applicable to the associating, eating, &c., but refers to 
Spiritual concerns alone. See 14 chapter, verse 17 of St. Paul’s Epistle 
tothe Romans, ‘For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink.’? 
In opposition to this Scripture it is asserted that, a Brahmin, Chatriya, 
Vaisya, or Sudra cannot become a true Christian unless he associates 


‘and eats with them the food served on their table, which has been 


dressed by Pariahs. Surely this is not in conformity with the Scrip= 
ture of St. Paul. See verse 15, chapter 14 of St. Paul to the Romans, 
“ But if thy brother be grieved with thy meat, new walkest thou not 
charitably. Destroy not him with thy meat, for wl om Christ died.” 

If we relinquish the distinction of caste we shall be unable to marry 


the daughters of our heathen relatives, and we should be unable to 
‘indulge the hope of our heathen relations becoming converts to Chris 


tianity. 
The Jesuits being acquainted with all the practices and customs, as 
above described, did not interfere with them as longas they were 


| not in themselves sinful, nor connected with the heathenish ceremo- 


nies of the country. Yet they were very particular in preventing all 


| sinful acts and superstitious ceremonies, by preaching and publishing 


-mumerous works, particularizing in them what might be retained and 


| i 


country, in which they lived, according to the example of St. Paul, 
| Ist Cor. 9, 20. “ Tothe Jews] became as a Jew that I might gain 
the Jews, &c.” sothe Jesuits assumed the title and appearance of 
| Brahmins to gain the Brahmins. Moreover they abstained from the 


what ought to be rejected, and peremptorily prohibiting the observance 
of any thing contrary to Christianity. 
In other respects they conformed entirely to the customs of the 


use of animal food, and lived on rice and vegetables according to the 
_ eustoms observed by the high caste people of this country, for they 
did not care to pamper their bodies. See St. Paul’s 1st Epistle to the 
' Corinthians, chapter 8, ver. 13. ‘ Wherefore, ifmeat make my brother 
| to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 


| brother to offend.’”. 
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Appendix No. 1—Speeimen of Father Brscuy’s Poem, quoted by Mr. 
Exuis in his translation of the Cural; together with some few additional 
translations of the same poem from my late publication entitled the Padigam. 


ON THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 
Vide Ellis’s Cural, page 23. 


Vira-mamuni, by which title the Rev. C. J. Beschi is best knownas a 
Tamil author, in the 27th book, ejruetuL ad, of his epic poem the 
Tembavani, commencing with the 156th and ending with the 163d 
verse, introduces Joseph, the husband of St. Mary, explaining the attri- 
butes of the Deity: of these I shall quote only the two first, as the re- 
maining six contain merely the separate illustration of each attribute, 
of which a shorter and, therefore, more perspicuous explanation willbe _ 
given from another work, To each verse of this poem the author has ~ 
added a prosaic gloss, frequently expanding intoa comment, from which, — 


as affording a fuller view of the subject than the text, the translation is 


made. 


F Da) 5 ott 60 LO 6160) 0 a) G Lor i eo Op — 
Aer ony 60 61 pb FG FO gh as 
Lot DaSuwaGuCa dl gr i & &) er gH 
amosahter war or GC air tr 
AMNVESAT HECK COT F Boa! Lj ar or r 
BO) G6or LGD Bu adoor a) O) cor cor (My 
GT MINK GOT COLD @s Ml & & oor oor 
ET ia gay Wer anraaaGw, 
Lipo AOuaar perso senna Quaare GO Mu$) oor 6H Lowy 
Quer dad rear OQuaGgh aernss5G Dovesae Giu 
Lim seerbstCn-@wsCarr sedan «ar O Bltor § SINASTi> ys 
mor porounurdlsegGgar go SIH 5 5) or Cort Qin wwirerG & ay 2oer i 
wda sper NDnéecoanwsrteé OeEr dal WamaGdwa ripe r._GC wir or i 
G pa1C or @ wi cot ~M Tap Qari ar Oy 9 SH an 0 Os daT aDon ouy } 
Moor sac C pasar Da) Oar ryt AoOsSuToOaS OF FEG Ra GA F 
wter coinuT aap Seno Cure ar gOneryrOeraoragse sar | 
MANES CMB SMmMEDET ANE & 12. OC as Qoor ost ay cor CONF) LI et Ho @ 
EAU SST FO Op FMD CO & 
S@ShOur Dy GS a6 6H 
Ler aw FO SVT GOV Ap ar BT ge 
au aor oy auchal wir 5 6 5 A 
Sete as ws & Bloor Wf) Ou 5 el GF cor Voor F gD 
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Moos FET 7 oT 6 FD 
OurcaugA srohiarcrap SOMaTANG 
Curp aww Wan men Lou oof 2) C tte 
Sa@oowrsgs Osrréeshor Jur s qeowuhQur dei aay 
Md@SH) AWOUPpscasmmnuc@esey DonGdraSurus 
Qsgs swurmmudaaresrGQ savor) Quaatapepu GQorgG 
AG muco.i ss alSsrsre so Ooo Ivar Ivésan hl Sor 
Our sr Oe@aliaT BAGGY SWVAdqAGA aormHss 5 GAO HUES 
eater Coa so HaUC SOW or @ eras 


Infinite goodness extending to all and the absolute deprivation of all 
defect, these two are the appropriate and unvarying attributes of the true 
God, worthy to be adored by all. From this root the six attributes by 
which the wise have endeavoured to convey a knowledge uf the true God 
have arisen like branches; they say that he who possesses all these is 
God, but that he who is deficient in one must, also, be deficzent in the rest 
end, consequently, not God. Therefore, said Joseph, even as they at- 

tempt to depict in ink the sun with unnumbered beams, will I in language 
all inadequate endeavour to explain the six attributes of the Deity. 

Existing by himself ; existing without beginning ; existing independ- 
ently of the organs of sense ; being possessed of everlasting and univer- 
sal goodness; pervading all space; being the first cause by which all 
things were created at once and without assistance :—these six attributes 
describe the divine nature of the true God, worthy io be adored in the 
heavens, shining like gold, and in all worlds. 

These szz attributes, expressed in the same terms, are, also, found 
under the word @aur-e in the Togei-yagaradi or third division of 
Vira-mamuni’s Sadur-agaradi, or dictionary of the high Tamil in four 

_ parts, and they are, also, enumerated in the commentary on the follow- 
ing couplet, which contains the invocation prefixed to the part treat- 
ing on prosody in his grammar of the high Tamil, entitled Tonnul- 
Vilaccam. 

writ oc nar A tar G FC aM TF LL-G Ox oor 
erouoaeO sr sQéesreOgburuCu, 

Having, to obtain his aid, worshipped the feet of the only God, who 
| united with all good, possesseth the six attributes, 1 proceed to explain 
| the rules of prosody. 
Bs PRAISE OF GOD. 

As a further exemplification of the success with which Vira-mamuni 
has imitated, not merely the expression, but the modes of thought of 
the previous Tamil writers, the following stanzas are selected from the 
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Tembavani. In the poem which is added, though by no means intended _ 
to emulate this author in perfection of language, a similar imitation of | 
the style of these writers has been attempted ; with what success the 
reader will judge— 


Y DESL OS CU Hi SL OPC wy 
LIC SCE 7 OFC WL 
SESS CUGHESL Of Cu 
§Gs sO wren ehror 
Hoes OCuhasrs 6 ga Bor 
ofl an wy FUL} uN & (21 Ran I oor 
Guméser_ePCusr ny SOweméeGe 
191.35 IF @} IF Wi Laer Bo I WL! aot C (mM, 
STi sHra oe DUTESL OS ses pharé 
sor_warG sroftiis ert Cr 
OT BOT o & Oey Lor meus or 
AMO aAgGVFAa SHEL CH 
Curis SonQurGsés St raz C om 
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Thou art the sea of virtue, thou art the sea of grace, thou art the — 
most benevolent, BES ; 
Thou art the sea of power, thou art the sea of prosperity, thou art the 
sea of wisdom which enlighteneth the mind ; 
Thou art the confirmation and the life of the world, to whomis no 
tikeness; ¥ | 
Thou art the sea by which I am confirmed, thou art to me as a mother — 
and father ; art thou not all to me 2 . 
Thou art the infinitely bright and heavenly sun, which cannot be hidden 
by the assembled clouds and which sinketh noi into the ocean; 4 
Thou art the sea of constant felicity which hath neither swell nor | 


Wave 


Thou art an impregnable castle which no foe hath ever taken; thou | 


art the mountain which supporieth the earth; J 
Thou art the life-giving nectar which cureth all distemper, allayeth 
all pain and removeth all defect. | 


| 
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O thou who in thy protecting kindness art angry and in anger de~ 
lighteth in mercy ! 
O thou who without instruction knowest all things and sayest all things 
without a voice ! 
O thou who in the midst of all things changeable art by thy nature 
unchangeable ! 
Wilt thou not vouchsafe to shew the shore to me who am sunk in the 


everlasting ocean of thy praise ? 


The resplendent beings of heaven praise thee by thetr tongues of 
light; 
The various birds praise thee by the tongue of joy; the flowers of the 


| grove praise thee by the tongue of fragrance ; 


The waters praise thee by the tongue of transparency, O thou who art 
praised for ever! 
Wilt thou not teach me, the ignorant and the dumb, to praise thee by 
the tongue of love ? 
LDL Gav GCasr wor. Fer a5 as 
WG GS ow Cas Wore Se HCa 
OsG_GseanuqGCa Ves aL aa;@GCa 
Our G_ Guveily@GCa QuT Pera sr apC gar. 
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O thou who hast the power to cause dread, but art not disturbed by 


thine anger! O thou by whose mercy grace is vouchsafed and unnume 
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bered blessings are conferred! O thou who art the knowledge which giveth 
understanding, who in the human form destroyedst sin! who art a pre- 
cious jewel set in gold! I worship thy feet diffusing fragrance. 

O thou who possesseth knowledge not conveyed by words and art the 
word by which the highest virtue is conferred! O thou who art a broad 
ocean without a shore and the shore attuined by beatified spirits! O thou 
who art eternal happiness without limit and the limit to be attained only 
by unceasing devotion! O thou, the Son of man without an equal, I wor- 
ship the newly blown flower of thy feet ! 

O thou whose protecting grace resembleth the shade of fragrant flow- 
ers, who art the exalted sense of the scripture, whose hand, bounteous as 
the clouds, dispenseth felicity, who art alone the cause of salvation, whose 
feet those dwelling in the two worlds adore and adorn with flowers, who 
art both the teacher and the path of virtue, I worship the blooming flower 


of thy feet! 


THE DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY OF JUDEA. 
On the Cloud and Rain.* 
ya oar bMF dM 1 eT abOwur Ghwu691 OurgGgai 
Gam ear nopAacscAer po GeO erOd arms s 
Osacjar sRoor Sn Ouajsr@iaps HUTT SG 
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Snr DueE Oe Ds rwarCurOcGedugcaarp 
Qsrcar_Quorés OF QnagGorOmOaW or Om magGelsr 
Ben Queék er AS uarapgaucardaQur sw. 
As in an army arrayed for battle, over all the sky, where the birds rove, 
white clouds appear resembling white banners ; but, having filled them- 


selves with the clear waves of the ocean, they spread abroad and seem 
like a mighty herd of black and furious elephants. — 


Like bright spears glancing from the breasts of enemies in the field 


* It isan invariable rule in the Tamil language, after the invocation, and the states 


ment of the subject, to open a poem with a description of the hero’s country, and of the — i 


capital where he is supposed to have reigned or flourished; and these are represented 
in the most favourable colours ; not such as they are believed to have been, but such as 


the poet chooses to describe them. In this description, the rains which descend in the . 
mountains, the streams which flow from them, and the consequent fertility of the coun= | 


try, never fail to have their place. Vide page 112, Shen Tamil Grammar, . 


ek pe ele Oa b, 


ae 


4 
” 
| 
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of battle, they darted their ightnings dissipating darkness in every quare 
ter and, trembling as it were by the reverberating sound of leather-bound 
eymbols, the black and watery clouds thundered aloud. 


Though at first taking the appearance of an army prepared for horrid 
battle, at length, as the liberal minded bestow their gifts, diffusing cold- 
ness over the mountains and the whole expanse of the earth, the extended 
clouds poured down abundant rain. | 

ON THE STREAMS. 
Up £5 SAMaALiwWor Lt AAs sooT Guar Cur 
oss S50 YG oap SauOuTAG sQuTr “rin%yCus 
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From Padigam. 
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Like those, who, for the benefit of others, teach the learning they have 
acquired, the mountains abounding in gold, whose summits are embraced 
by the clouds, cast forth all the water they had imdibed and the nectarean 
siream, murmuring incessantly, rolled on its swelling waves. 

The streams passed boldly all the rocks that opposed their passage 


and, leaving the far-extended tract of cultivated land, bright with ex- 
haustless wealth, without stay flowed towards the azure ocean; as the 


wise, who, renounciug all, aspire alone to obtain heaven. 

The following two streams of the rivers are said to have been crossed 
by the holy family on their journey from Bethlehem to Jerusalem; and 
from Jerusalem to Egypt. 


They (the holy family) met with a stream which descends from the 


mountains as speedily as the anger of the holy men is appeased— or, with 


velocity similar to that with which the wealth of those, who, having for- 
saken that which is right, abandon themselves to unlawful d estres, is dise 
stpated ;—or, to that with which unlawfully-acquired gains are consume 
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ed,—and having crossed the current and turned to the right, they arrived 
at the land of * Mullet flowing with honey. 

The river pursued its course, increasing in its progress by supplies — 
from different streams swollen by the rains discharged from the passing 
teeming clouds,—as lies are exaggerated by different fabricators who 
happen to communicate them in succession,—entering the different vege- 
table creations,—like truth which carries happy effects in its progress, 
and winding like a hooded serpent coming on its way. 

OPERATION OF CULTIVATION, 

From Padigam. 
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OUSEH FSA GHUELY OIOOAS seal Ge 
OSE) 6 5OSC SISSIES Ss SUC SMS HI 
HUES SOFA qarsa fsa 60 57 G0uU0rie 


* Land in India is divided into five kinds, 1st SA Ga (Kuringee) mountain or mouns Ei 


tainous land. 2nd WM ev (Palei) parched or desert land without water. 3rd Cpa cep 7 
(Mullei) forest or pasture and shrubby land. 4th 9@# ) (Marudam) well watered or 


wet land, fitted for cultivation. 5th@©W.5@ (Neydal) maritime land, or bordering on 


the sea, 
Inthe Tamil grammars are described the different tribes of men, the different species — 


of animals, birds, trees, fowers, and produce, &¢,, peculiar to each king of the said landg, 3 
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THE HUSBANDMEN ARRESTING THE STREAMS. 


The people arresting the full stream and turning tt to advantage, 
conducted it to the broad field, abounding in fragrant flowers; as, 
resiraining the five organs of sense from their own ways, the wise con- 
jine them te path of viriue. 

Ploughing. 

The extensive earth girt by the decp and salt ocean, supplies with alt- 
ment even these ungrateful children who tear and rend her bosom and 
thus performs an act of charity which is rare even among the penitents 
who do good to those that hurt them. 


Sowing. 

The doctrine inculcated bya merciful priest is promulgated after the 
fashion of the song sung by sowers accompanied with the dancing of the 
pretty village girls resembling the car drawn festival, viz.—may a grain 
of paddy nourished by water produce hundred millions of grains. 

Weeding. 
As ihe lotus, lily and other water flowers, though beautiful to behold 


are plucked out as weeds, so sages eschew matiers, though productive of 
benefit, if not virtuous. 


Reaping. 

The green corn erects tts new born stem like the mean suddenly possess- 
ed of wealth, but bends its full and ripened head like men of real merit. 
The husbandmen having cut the sheaves of paddy resembling pearls, col- 
lects them into heaps. 

Sorting. 

Like those who embrace truth avoiding the lies which are mingled with 
it, husbandmen separate the paddy from the straw by buffaloes, and store 
up the pure grains, partly for their own livelihood, and partly for the poor 
who watt for charily. 

This is the translation of a choriambic stanza by Vira-mamuni,which, 
though professedly describing Italy, is entirely in the manner of the 
| Tamil poets and in every respect appropriate to their climate; it forms 
| the example for the construction of the species of verse called calippa, 

in the fourth part of the Tonnul, on Prosody. 


(QasraSXur, ) 
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Here pour the waters from the clouds of heaven, 
Diffusing wealth and virtue through the land, 

Whose wide dominion, like the ambient sky, 

Spread its protecting influence o’er the earth. 

Lo fragrant fields, where creeps the pregnant conch, 
From flowery lakes the full stream flows ; the while 
The peafowl dances neath the verdant shade 

Of sweetly scented groves. The ripened rice 
Overtops the cane and flowery-fingered girls 

With liberal hand to all the poor, who swarm 

Like bees around, distribute many a sheaf, 

And, while thetr hair by odorous wreaths adorned 
Floats loosely in the breeze, join in the dance 

As ata marriage feast, their nimble fees 

Accordant to their sounding hands. And here 

Lhe luscious juice flows from the cane compressed ; 
Unnumbered flowerets scent the ambient air ; 
Onnumbered trees their racy fruits afford. 

Lhe various produce of the plenteous field 

And boundless wealth that satiates the mind, 

Thus yieldeth Ltaly, delightful land ! 


On Devotees of the Christian Religion. 


The Hindus, however, among whom it originated, have carried 
their ideas of the “ Divine Philosophy” farther than others, as they 
require, not merely the relinquishment of every selfish attachment, 
but the utter annihilation of self: even this is not considered by Vira= 
mamuni, as inconsistent with doctrines of his own Church, as the fol- 
lowing extracts, in which occur the every expressions used in the last 
quotation, will evince. 
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When the means are sought by which, forsaking sin, the soul may 
| be protected from the evils spread through the world and everlasting 
a happiness may be obtained; tt will be found that devotion, by cutting 
L off the two affections, expressed by the terms J and Minz, by which wm- 
‘mortal souls are here vainly disturbed, ts the sole cause of their salvation: 
‘thus said Joseph, who had beheld the shore of the ocean of devotion. 
Those who have attained the eminence of devotion and, despising, as 
‘illusive, the aid of the body, have annihilated their sensitive organs ; 
after they have thus rejected with disgust corporeal aid, say what furs 
| ther aid they require in this world ? 

His power, who by the force of devotion has annihilated the two affece 
) tions, expressed by ihe terms utmsexy and uis own, supported by the 
| protecting grace of the most fligh, the King of heaven, is sufficeent to 
shake the three werlds. 


| _ The first of the succeeding verses is an amplification of the thought 
» in the former part of this couplet, the author having judiciously avoid- 
ed the incongruous figure with which it concludes. This extract is 
‘from the thirtieth canto (Meetchi padalam) of the Tembavani; in 
»which, while the holy family are crossing the desert, on their return 
‘from Egypt, the Saviour is represented as enumerating in prophecy 
‘the several devotees, who in succeeding times are there to devote 
‘themselves to austerities and by their example to introduce monastic 
‘discipline intothe Church. The primitive ascetics Paul, Anthony and 
‘Hilarion are first mentioned, but of the many names that follow few 
ean be recognized, as they are either translated into Tamil or altered so 
,asto conform to the orthography of that language. Ejesia Mariyal, 
celebrated in the concluding verses of the extract is St. Mary the 
| Egyptian, the first female recluse on record in the Christian Church: 

| she was discovered by St. Zosimus in the desert beyond Jordan, where 
she had passed forty-seven years in the simple attire to which the poet 
with such delicacy alludes. 
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When by the outragious fury, of the passions the driver had fallen 
from his seot, Mavavana muni, having setzed and mounted the elephant, | 
which is the body; governing him by the strong hook of resolution, he | 
will bind him to the pillar of constancy by the rope of penance, and fill 
all heaven with admiration. . 

Desirous of obtaining the wealih peculiar to the kingdom of heaven, 
Madittagen having heaped on the car of unceasing penitence a load 
of holiness and yoked lo it, as oven, his body and soul, avoiding the qua 
mire of sinful desire, he will arrive at salvation. 

Having planted the honey-dropping jasmin-vine of perfect virtue; 
having surrounded it witha hedge of subdued senses, to protect it by 
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penance supported by religion ; having let in the water of strict disci= 
pline and spread around it the sand of grace, Asoren will flourish as 2 
garden whose fragrance rcacheth to heaven. 

Blowing the red furnance of penance and placing therein the iron of 
the five senses, adding the mercury of bright wisdom, Purodaren poured 
the pure gold thus obtained into the mould of religion and, having en- 
chased it with precious jewels of virtue, he became an ornament for the 
breast of the God he adored. 

Though women may inwardly resolve on good or bad itis difficult for 
them to persist in their resolution; thus, though the Egyptian Mary, 
overleaping the fence of modesty, hed at first plunged into the sea of 
carnal desire, yet at last, having determined to perform austerities with 
the purest devotion, she wili retire from the world and long remain here. 

The eye perceives not the colour by which vt 1s darkened, and who are 
they who see their own faults apparent to all others 2? but she remember- 
img of herself her minu/est sins and borne on the wings of mental reso- 
lution, produced by reflecting on the truth she perceived, gave herself up 
to devotion covered only by the mantel of female modesty. 

On the flying chariot of desire she arrived at the desert of sin; on 
the flying chariot of fear she repaired to the mountains of penitence ; 
on the flying chartot of resplendent wisdom she entered the grove of 


growing virtue; andonihe jfiying chariot of my name she shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven. 
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On the false Devotees. 


If, said the devotees, everlasting happiness he desired, it may be. ob- 
tained by the rule thou hast propounded and not by seclusion in the 
wilderness, bathing in fountains, or cherishing long locks of tangled 
hair, for these and similar acts cannot produce eminent virtue; all this 
as ulfer ignorance, 

Will they call the rank bears devotees because their bodies nourish 
tangled hair and they fail not to bathe in water, or because they un- 
ceasingly wander through the leafy woods, or Cet they feed on the 
fruiis and tender roots therein produced ? 

Will they call the doves that rove amid the heat of the parched de- 
sert, orthe bats hanging from the trees and feeding on their choicest 
fruit, the greatest of devotees; how without purity of mind can the sins 
formerly committed be cleared away ? 

As one, who, after having firmly fastened the gates of the threaten- 
ang battlements, from fear of an invading enemy enflamed by rage, urged 
by his own innate fury stabs himself and dies; sors he, who, although 
he restrains the five outward organs of sense, is ruled by inward passion. — 


A Controversy between the Domestic Life and Retirement. 

In the fourth canto of the Tembavani (Palamatchi padalam), Vira- 
mamuni introduces a controversy between the youthful Joseph, who, 
desirous of Jeading a life of devotion, had retired to wilderness, and 
an Angel in the form of an old-man, on the relative merits of seclusion 
and social life: from this the following extract is taken. | 
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“ Isit preferable to present daily the honey-dropping frutts, or to 
offer at once the tree with all its branches 2° for, said the youth, “ the 
learned say that for the devotee to offer himself and all that he pos- 
sesseth is perfect devotion.” 

“ O thou who art possessed of pure knowledge’’ said the old man, 
“ whether 1s it preferable that a man, offering, as it were, the tree with 
all its fruits, should dwell alone in the wilderness, choaked with bamboos, 
and attached only to the practice af austere penance, or that he should 
conduct others involved in sin, in the right path 2” 

“O excellent man who art adorned by virtue)’ said the eminent 
Joseph, “ is tt right, that, while a man is instructing others to assuage 
the fire of passion he himself should be exposed to be consumed by tt, 
like a man whose own house is burned while he runs to quench the flames 
which have caught his neighbour's house 2?” 

“ Tf thou art destrous of being where no sin is, thou must seek that 
place in heaven; even when retired to the wilderness, the asylum of 
tnnocence, the war of the passions may still rage; freedom from sin 
proceeds from strength of mind, not from difference of place, O my 
son !’* replied the Sage. 

The argument is thus continued through many stanzas, the disguised 
Angel maintaining the superiority of domestic virtues and the youthful 
Saint extolling the virtue of retirement. It concludes with the follow- 
ing verses. 
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“6 Tike milk mixed with water, which by diluting it decreases tts 
natual properties, or like a lamp burning before the beams of the bright- 
yayed sun shining on high,’ satd the youth, “ are all other virtues, 
which in truth are only sound, and can these, therefore, add any thing 
| to the high eminence acquired by devotion 2” 
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The Sage of lucid intellect tenderly embracing the youth said; “ As 
the stars surround the moon, may not benevolence, knowledge, ajfc- 
tion, constancy, forbearance, liberality and other unillusive virtues 
adorn devotion though it be practised in a country abounding in every 
species of wealth.”’ | 

To those who remember the scope of the controversy between the 
Jansenists and the Jesuits, though this, like other phantasies of the 
same kind, is fast fading from human cognizance, the following quota- 
tion will not be unpleasing: it is curious, also, as a specimen of the 
dexterity with which the author seizes every handle offered him, if it 
seem likely to become a useful instrument in the prosecution of his 
labours, and of the sophistical, but characteristic, ingenuity, with which 
he endeavours to reconcile doctrines in reality incompatible. The 
terms StvaIG the destiny of the head, and s%vQwaps si the writ- 
ing of the head, used in this extract belong properly to mythology, 
which feigns, that, previously to birth, the destiny of every individual 
is wrilten by Brahma in the head of the embryo; this writing, it is 
supposed, is seen in the indented line which marks the sutures of thé 
skull.—See the 27th canto (q@Tue4ur-a@b) of the Tembavani, 
the controversy here detailed between Sivasiven, who supports the 
character of a Hindu guru, and Joseph, commences with the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, from which it naturally deviates to the subject 
of destiny and the origin of good and evil. 
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“ Although what thou hast spoken is right,” yet, satd Sivasiven, “ do 
thou, who art learned in this species of knowledge, declare, whether, if 
the effects of the deeds of previous births be denied, the inequality of men 
in this world, some being deformed and some beautiful, some happy and 
some micerable, be just or unjust; then Joseph the bearer of the flower= 
ing rod, whose pleasant speech flowed from a mouth graced by kindness, 
again explained the scriptures of the true faith. 

‘« He, who hath neither beginning, nor end, nor similitude, is the evere 
lasting, sole, all-righteous God; the celestial beings and our souls, between 
which ihere is no difference, having been created, have a beginning, but no 
end; irrational beings have both a beginning and anend ; this being the 
true faith, in what state were our souls when first created, before they had 
been guilty of any crime ? 

“ When our souls first entered our bodies and appeared in the world, 
did they resemble prosperous princes Sree from all misery ? but though 
they did not and though their condition therefore, wes various, was this 
inconsistent with the justice of the Almighty God? if it were just then, 
also, must the inequality of men tn thetr present generation be immutably 
just, without reference to the effects of their former deeds.” 

The former, Sivasiven, said— that it was destiny which was the cause 
of inequality at the first generation of mankind ;”’ * but, said Joseph,” is 
at consistent with the mercy of the Almighty, the God of justice and 


mercy, to predestine such inequality ?’’ “ divs the divine will of him who 


is beyond expression,” rejoined the other. ‘ Then, replied Joseph,” 


can it be wrong to say that it is the divine will which causes the various 


qualities of those born in after generations ? 


“ As the clouds pour down rain even in the thorny wilderness, so the 
all-wise God scattereth abundantly the vain wealth of this world even 


among the unworthy; but he hath given power to all, to each according to 


the intensity of his desire, to attain to the matchless glory of the wealth of 


“grace: can it be then said, O thou of superior understanding! that the 


other kinds of wealth, which are in truth illusory, are the reward of 


virtue ? 

“© Do all streams meet at one place ? do all trees bear one sort of fruzt ? 
Ts there one kind of production from all sotls? have all one countenance 2 
As all these are different, so differ the conditions of men, but virtue only, 


a species of wealth liable to no diminution, is common to men of all ranks ; 


those eminent for wisdom, therefore, describe it as common to all and make 


| no other distinction respecting tt. 
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“* As the wealth of the rich zs necessary to the poor and as the industry ; | 
of these is necessary to those, so wealth and poverty resemble the two ; 
hands, uniting the several classes of mankind ; tf the virtuous were always — 
seen rejoicing in prosperity and sinners weeping in adversity, they would ~ 
then deny the retribution for good and evil at the last day. q 

“ That we might understand that the prosperity of this world is not 
constant and that the felicity of heaven is eternal, we know not, said Jo- 
seph, at our birth whether we are born to high rank and fortune, but, if q 
desirous of attaining the unequalled joys of heaven, we know at our death | 
that they will be in proportion to the works we have performed during life.” — 


“ O learned man worthy of all praise,” said Sivasiven, “as the wise 4 
assure us that unavoidable effects proceed from the deeds of former births, 
can it be said that there is not an inevitable destiny?” Then Joseph, de- 
strous to satisfy all his doubts, however difficult to clear up, answered thus; 

“ When the nature of that which the wise have called the effect of former 
acts is rightly perpended, can it, as thou hast affirmed, be considered as 
proceeding from a prescribed destiny 2 Listen sedulously to the explication — 
of the exalted faith taught by the Lord. q 

“ If there be a prescribed destiny it is impossible to avoid it; all croaea q 
actions, therefore, must be considered as the fault of destiny, not the fault | 
of the mind which it affects; all virtuous actions, also, must be referred to a 
destiny and cannot be considered as virtues of the mind; consequently, a 
neither virtue, nor vice can be attributed to men. ¥ 

“© To demonstrate that which is called the effect of former acts not to de 
destiny as thou thinkest it, I will declare, as it is stated in the sertptures of j 
the true religion, what occurred, when the impartial God created mankind, 7 
to those who had forfeited their lives.” 3 


Note.—Here follows an account of the fall of Adam and Eve, which © 
concludes with the two following verses. 4 

“ As poison swallowed by the mouth spreadeth agony through all the limbs, 
so we, their children, are born to the evils arising from sin, by which we are 
afflicted in consequence of the acts of our common parents, and to the pains 
caused by mental confusion proceeding from an overclouded understanding a 
vexed by the hand of sorrow, we receive the whole fruit of their acts. 4 

“ The period of the creation of our common parents, here mentioned, — 
the illustrious sages have called the former birth, and the acts done by them — 
in ancient time, the evil effects of which we experience, they have called the 
effects of former acts; besides that which is here stated, there is no prescrib= 
ed destiny, nor effects from former acts, nor, ane men have been born 
and have died, are they liable to any future birth. 
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Specimen of Father Bescui’s Poem, translated by the Rev. Mr. E. Hoore, 
; and published in his Narrative. 


THE DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM. 
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_ « This city, from tts universal advantages, may be compared to relie 
e gion ; fromthe brightness of its ornaments, may be compared to day 5 
_ from its extent, it may be compared to the world; from the keeping of 
its walls, it may be compared toa pure virgin; from its crowded state, 
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it may be compared. to the sea; to its enemies, it may be compared to 
the anger of saints; for goodness, it may be compared to heaven, and 
heaven may be compared to this city. 


“ Like as the great sea surrounds the golden world (earth) so “was 
the beauty of the wide moat varying tts bright waves, and surrounding 
the walls (of Jerusalem), which shone like a multitude of the solar 
rays, rose like a mountain to the water of the clouds and pierced the 
sky. 


“ This extensive moat at the foot of the heawen-reaching walls, 
seemed like a silver shackle to detain the beuuteous city on the sea-girt 
earth, for fear it should esteem the earth an unsuitable situation, and 
ascend to heaven as a more appropriate place. 


“« This moat was deep as the deeply-rooted affection of the great ; 
the green weeds init played on its surface, unstable as the affection of 
the mean; and the lotus outshone by the beauty of the damsels, could 
not stay within the city, but here opened its tender leaves and breathed 
tts fragrance. 


““ There were swarms of contending crocodiles, shewing teeth sharp 
asa sword, and curved like the fair new moon, opening their fleshy 
mouths, and flashing fire from their eyes, as though the moat had for- 
merly been deepened to hell, and the demons lying there had assumed 
and wandered about in a terrifying form. 


“ The beauty of the golden walls, was as though the ever-fatr earth 
on a day of rejoicing, had put on a crown of pure and radiant gold ; 
they were no more to be surprised than the temper of hely men, who are — 
filled with goodness beyond desire, and who keep their minds, 


“ As the golden mountain is surrounded by clouds, the city surrounds 
ed by a wall enclosing all wealth within it, had a gate which when — 
opened was as though the earth had opened a casket, in which all tts 
treasures had been collected with a desire to display them for universal 
advantage. 


‘‘ The remaining part of the description is equally imaginative ;. dee E. 
signed to please the fancy of a Hindoo rather than to convey a know. 
ledge of facts. 


“ The following extract will exhibit the method in which doctrine is q 
inculcated in the Tembavani—the two first verses are represented as 


g 
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the words of the Saviour, addressed to Joseph; the third contains 
Joseph’s reply. 
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“* Embarking on the ship of true renunciation of the world, and set- 
ting up therein the tall mast of strong determination, spreading the 
two broad sails of devotion and godly fear, whilst the breeze of the ex- 
cellent gifts of God blows upon them, the pilot of unceasing meditation 
steering them through the sea of this sinful world, they shall reach the 
_ desired haven of eternal bliss. 


“* But whalst the ship of renunciation thus sails along, some, by cor- 
_ ruption of the penance they had commenced, will sink into the sea of 
sin, and perish as though by the upsetting of the vessel: some among 
them (one or two only) seizing with earnesiness the raft of repentance 
_ and floating in a sea of tears, directing their course straight-forward, 
Shall obtain the joys of heaven. Thus, although it is difficult rightly to 
_ perform penance, it is far more difficult for those who leave off that which 
they had commenced to reach the shores of heaven. 
_ “ Soseph, the possessor of the branch which blossomed with Nagi 
dropping flowers, attended to all the divine Son uttered; and by the 
mouth of his ear drinking in the nectar poured from the vessel of truth, 
_ thus replicd: We may consider the wicked like toan unbaked earthen 
vessel, which when broken it is easy to join again, and to bake in the 
fu nace of penance ; but as it is imposszble to join again a vessel broken 
after it is once baked, so tt is most dificult for those who have left of 
to be penitent to be restored.” 
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Appendiz No. 2—LIllustrations made by Father Brscui on a couplet of 
the Cural. 
See Ellis’s Cural, page 88, 
bers Jé€Scu OT FASO SVOM ESS OM 
ASVETID. 
That which in spotless purity preserves 


The mind, is real virtue; all besides 
Is evanescent sound, 


* That which in spotless purity,’ &.—Vira-mamuni in the third book 
of the Tonnil, @ur@eSer74 (Poruladigaram) on the subject 
matter of composition, has particularly examined and illustrated this 
couplet. He introduces it twice; in the first chapter, in which the — 
rules for the composition of prefaces are stated, and in the third chap- © 
ter, on amplification, where itis made the thesis of a theme or dis-— 
sertation, intended to exemplify that species of composition. In the ~ 
former it is thus paraphrased. | 
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Every species of virtue is included under the two general heads of — 
domestic virtue and religious virtue. It is here said, that by purity of 
mind, eminence and worth is obtained and, that devotion, or charity, and 
all other acts performed by one whose mind is not pure, hath only the 
empty sound and not the essence of virtue. The two significations of this 
Cural are thus distinctly shewn. When thus explained the truth and 
falsehood shine forth, and the true nature of virtue, whence substantia 
profit is derived, becomes apparent, and if we reflect on this and act ac= 
cordingly, the path leading to salvation will be seen. Although loss be 
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sustained by the expenditure of vast wealth in the purchase of a false jewel, 
ts it not yet a greater loss, after the wealth has been expended, the body 
emactated, and the sou! afflicted, that a few. false virtues only, not cur- 
rent in heaven, should be collected? avoiding this, therefore, and endea- 
vouring to preserve that which 1s really profitable to the soul, reflect 
seriously on the purport of this Cural. 


The following extracts from the dissertation of which this couplet 
is the thesis contains the citations from Tamil writings made by this 
author in direct illustration of it. 
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Those desirous of obtaining the fruit of virtue, having freed themselves 
_ From the delusion, arising from the applause given by others for the ap- 
aeeronce of virtue, while in reality their conscience burned within them 
 tikea fire, will comprehend the ir uth. For this reason hath not the 
Author said thus 2. 
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CURAL. 

Of what account vs the understanding, which reaches beyond the 
heavens, if his heart suffer from conscious guilt. 

And again ; 

GHINTAMANI. 

If wt be thought eternal felicity can be obtained by wearing long and 
matted hair, by bathing in water, lying on the ground, and emaciating 
the body, then may the bears that bathe inthe lakes and wander in the 
forests, also, obtain felicrty ;—quit, said he, such ignorant notions. 

Lf from fear of a fine cloth being burned you place it within the very 
Jere, will it not be consumed? So, if they, who forsake domestic life and 
the society of those whose bosoms are perfumed by civet, retain tn the 
wilderness their ancient desires, will they, sard he, be freed from sin 2 

Thus, in the Chintamani, Sivagen addresses one, who, void of in- 
ward purity, has assumed the garb of outward devotion. 

If the mind be inwardly impure, even devotion, which is reverenced 
and praised by the heavenly beings, will produce no permanent fruit, but 
can they impute guilt to him (even tf such ceremonies be omitted) who is 
endowed with inward virtue ? 

These passages and many others like these prove what has been 
stated by direct examples, if further illustrations be required they may 


be given at large. 


Notrs—Mr. Ellis has translated only a few out of many reasons and 
rules connected with logic and corresponding with the above subject. 
The following is the last part of the same. 

_ These extracts are intended to exemplify the position, that, whiat- 
ever eminence may be acquired, neither virtue nor the permanent 
benefit of virtue can be possessed by those innately wicked ; 
they are from the 2d canto (Q)7T alaer cor wo 6Ho7cuteod) of the 
sixth book (wygSET wort—ib) in which Cumbacarnen; one of 
the brothers of Rdvanén, reproves, in a council of the Giant 
chiefs, the conduct of the former, in forcibly seizing and detain- 
ing Sitei, the wife of Ramen, and vainly endeavours to persuade 
him to restore her to her husband. Previously to the holding of this 
council, Anumdn, one of the leaders of the silvan tribes that accom- 
panied Ramen to the attack of TIlangei, who, though in the form of 
an ape, was in reality an incarnation of Pavanen, the god of the wind, 
had penetrated to the capital of Ravanén in search of Sitei and, having 
been taken prisoner, had been allowed to depart after his tail, wrap- 
ped in oiled cloth, had been set on fire as the punishment of his in- 
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trusion; with the torch so furnished him, he had laid the whole city 
in ashes, finally escaping unhurt in defiance of the utmost efforts of 
the Giants :—hence the allusions in some of the following verses. 
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Thou hast caused a beautiful city to be devoured by the flames; is it 
right to desire the wife of one of another race and to detain her in captivity 
as if thou hadst lost every kingly quality? is any sin the wicked commit a 

greater sin than this ? 
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Contrary to the precepts of religion, thou hast detained in captivity and 
overwhelmed with sorrow, a woman who was engaged in devotion, belonging 
to the house of another, O perpetrator of violent acts! and if in that day 
the glory of the Araccar was obscured, would it be wise in us to sanction so 
disgraceful an act ? 

sriuaitape 10 Cu@ srt hGLOgT dan Cu Tr 
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The ancients followed the path of the virtuous, but besides these ail the 
other Auner (Giants) are evil doers: the station of gods is obtained by vir- 
tue, but is it obtained by delusion, deceit and violence 2 

If we consider the mighty deeds by which, even after we had forsaken 
virtue, we conquered the gods, we shall find that they were not an effect pro- 
ceeding from any acts of devotion performed by ourselves, but from the 
power conferred on us by those who had forsaken evil (é. e. by the Sages 
and the gods by whom we were endowed with power). 

Having conquered the divine Triad, and having received under their 
protection the whole world, while exulting in prosperity, they are dead and 


have totled in vain; who then among the conquerors of the gods aretruly 


great? 
Who shall describe those, who, having overcome both good and bad works, 


have obtained eternal felicity ? but who among these, the giants, have, from 
their innate wickedness, at any time performed virtuous acts like the sages 
and the gods ? 

Ceraretepqpa a fer Oar Dpapge 

&rar 8Ow sh OW wi oo Gl obr 5 Lo oor 

wireraaré D6 of Gaia a) f 

ater sear. O gor vert sX.reHCwr, 

This royal city and thy former victories have been consumed by the chas= 
tity of Janiki, the mistress of the world; if not, what glory is there tn the 
thought that they were burned by an ape? 

& ae.-O sO mSL SoHE Ca GF oT per 
ome _OsOisassats genta srt 
Lore: or. seo suTrQac oaruQuria 
C5 Aor_woneorier we s7 Sud. Ry 
It was foretold that the power of the king of Ilangei surrounded by the 4 


ocean, obtained by long penance, should decline by means of a female of 
the human race; know this to be now accomplished, O thou who art adorn- 


ed with a wreath of sweet flowers! 
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All that I have stated will be verified, if you look at the true religion 
which was inculcated by the one only gracious God, who said, as precious 
light to expel the darkness of the mind, thus; 


[Amos 5, 21.] I hate, I despise your feast-days, and I will not smell 
in your solemn assemblies. Though he offer me burnt offerings and 
your meat offerings, I will not accept ¢hem: neither will I regard the 
peace offerings of your fat beasts. 


[Samuel 1, 15—22.] And Samuel said, Hath the Lord as great de- 
light in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams. 


[‘* Matt. ch.v. 23—24.] Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the 
‘¢ altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath ought against 
“thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be 
‘s reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 


Explanation of the word 2 @ab, introduced in the foregoing 
couplet or text. 


*¢ Al) besides is evanescent sound’’—The term in the original, tran- 


Slated by the two concluding words, is 2,69, which signifies lite- 
rally a loud turbulent noise ; the line is thus translated and explained 
by the Latin commentator. ‘* Cetera omnia conditionem habent sire- 
pitus. Sensus est eam esse veram virtutem, que in animv culpam non 
admittit, nam animum culpa foedatum habentis, verba, et habitus, et ac- 
_tiones ipse que virtutem spirent, habent conditionem strepitus; tum, 
quia ad id ordinari solent, ut a ceteris videantur et audiantur; tum, quia 
eo tantum tempore quo videntur et audiuntur, ut virtuosa laudantur, sed 
statim, uti strepitus, evanescunt, quia non valent alicui beatitatem 
afferre.’’ Ihave followed this interpretation as it agrees with that of 
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Vira-mamuni, and as it corresponds exactly to the expression of the 
original; but the word 2G may metaphorically be rendered, 
ostentation, hypocrisy. Parimel-azhager paraphrases it by gyoar7 
which signifies literally the confused clamour arising from a mob, but is 
often synonymous with @- 414, the term commonly used to express 
pomposity, ostentation, hypocrisy. | 


VI.— Notice regarding the Sects of Hindus called Tengala and Vadagala. 
—By C. P. Brown, Esq. 


The following brief notice regarding these sects is now collected 
from living authorities, who themselves are Bramins of the Tengala 


sect. 
The Vaishnava sect in the peninsula of India is divided into two 


elasses, called Tengalas and Vadagalas, who hold each other in religious 
hatred. These divisions affect Sudras as well as Bramins. 

They are known from one another by the mode in which they wear 
the mark in the forehead. Each sect wears an upright yellow or red 
streak, down the forehead. And on each side is a white line; these 
converge at the brows, forming an appearance like a trident. 

The Tengalas draw the line low down the face. The Vadahalas 
draw it no lower than the brew. 

The Tengala marks join on the nose. The Vadagala mark does not, 
The Tengala wears a line across the face between the eyes, somewhat 
like a crescent. 


The Tengala women wear the yellow upright line: a few women 
wear the lower mark. No woman wears the white marks. 

The particular saint of the Tengalas, whether Bramins or Sudras, is 
Manavala ma muni; who wrote the comment on the Dravida Pra- 
bandham (or Tamil Veda), written by the twelve saints called Alwars. 
This sage has been deified by his followers, while Vedantachari is 
adored by the Vedagalas. He and his opponent (a phrase which they 
disown) were pupils of Ramanujachari, commonly called Bhashya-carlu, 
or the “ Commentator’ on the Divine Texts. Itis to be observed 
that neither sect speaks disrespectfully of the leader or apostle of the 
opposed sect. And it is not easy to comprehend how both teachers 
can be supposed to obey the doctrines of Bhashyacarlu. 
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The prayers they use are similar, except asto the commencing 
stanza. The Tengala mantram or verse runs thus: 
Sri Sailésa daya patram, dhi bhacty adi gun’arn’avam 
Yatindra pravan’am vandé Ramyaja mataram munim. 


But the Vadahalei exordium runs thus: 


Ramanuja daya patram, jnana vairagya bhishan’am 
Sri madvéncata nadharyam vandé védanta Dés icam. 


In the former verse Ramyaja Matri is the name of Manavala ma- 
muni: in the latter, Védanta Desica is the title given to Védanta- 
cehari. 

It seems that the former verse is used in all the temple at Com- 
bacon’am, and that at Manjacuppam, north of Pondicherry; perhaps ata 
few others. . 

This verse is used in private by the Vadagalas, but if they ever 
venture to recite it audibly in a Tengala pagoda it is resented as blas- 
phemy, and leads to great outrages. 

Ten-calet, denotes Southern Veda; and Vada-calei denotes the Wor- 

_ ihern creed. ‘These words form the origin of Tengala and Vadagala, 
Among the Vadagalas widows are shaved. This custom the Ten- 
' galas reject. There are some other discrepancies. They intermarry 
and eat together. 

_ But the discriminative mark in the forehead is the great sign, and so 
| important do they hold this that various Vishnu temples have the sec- 
tarial mark cut in stone over the gate. 

The discussion regarding this mark is traced to a difference of opi- 
nion as to the signification of a celebrated Sanscrit text or half verse, 
which directs that the mark in the forehead shall be Wasddi hésa 

Paryantam, ‘from the nose to the hair.’ Nowthe Vadagalas say 

this expression fromthe nose denotes not any paré of the nose, and 
: therefore they begin the line between the brows. 
_ The Tengalas deny this; and dividing the nose into three parts, 
- declare that the wpper third of the nose is included in the word adi. 
_ For they argue that ‘ every thing has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end; and in the verse in question the word “ adi,’’ beginning, denotes 
the first portion.’’ 

This discussion (a counterpart to that of the big-endians in Swift’s 

id description of Lilliput), has led to serious disturbances and the loss 
_ ofmany lives. Nor does any annual feast occur without a recurrence 

to the wrangling regarding the celebrated verse now cited. It is not 
even satisfactorily ascertained in what book this verse is recorded. A 


f 
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learned Tamil divine, who died about fifteen years ago named Anna- 
vappengar, author of a commentary on the Uttara Rama Charitra, 
wrote likewise a polemical volume on this topic. 

It is to be observed that both sects worship the same god Vishnu ; 
and use the same rites. Their differences regard none but points 
which are known to be mere trifles. Indeed, they chiefly regard parti- 
cular customs conrected with eating and drinking. 

The Ecadasi Sraddham is not practised by the Tengalas, nor do they 
use the bell in worship. 

The Tengala sect has prevailed greatly over the other, who are near- 
ly silenced both at Sri Rangam, (Trichinopoly) and Madras. 

At the sacrifice called Yajna, the Tengalas say they use the pishta 
pasuh, or small figure of a goat, made of paste. The others use the 
ehhaga pasuh, or living goat. But in fact both sects have laid aside 
the yvajua: which the Smartas continually celebrate. Hence among 
the Tengalas and Vadagalas, the name Somayazi is laid aside: for that 
title appertains to the Bramin who has celebrated this sacrifice. 


VI.—WNote on an Ancient Hindu Grant.—By Water Etxiot, Esq. 


Some time ago I obtained a set of copper-plates, united by a ring in 
the usual mode of ancient Hindu grants, bearing an inscription ina 
character which was said to be unknown. The plates are three in num- 
ber, 7,8, inches long by 14 in breadth, of a shape differing from any I 
had hitherto met with. Unfortunately the symbol on the ring or seal is 
defaced. The plates were said to have been found in the fol, or lake, 
near Masulipatam, some years ago, and had been laid aside as utterly — 
unintelligible. a 

Several of the letters being nearly identical with the Hala Canarese © 
alphabet, most of the words were with some difficulty deciphered. — 
The characters bear a considerable affinity to those of an inscription 
from Amrawutty, published in the Journal Asiatic Society* of Bengal, 
but appear to be of a considerably older date, if such an inference may be — 
drawn from the ruderand more simple forms of the letters, as will appear 
from the fac-simile opposite, which shows likewise the shape and size Fe 
of the copper-plates. The language is Sanscrit, the style being simple — | 


8 Vol. Yi. Pp. 218—Plg. Xi. Xili, 
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though old, and some ofthe terms obsolete. A transcript in Nagari is 
given, the translation of which is as follows: 
“‘ Salutation ! 


“ From the victorious Vengipur, Maha-raja-sri-vijaya-Nandi Varma, 
** bound up in meditation on the feet of the Lord Chitra Ratha Swami— 


_“ devoted to the feet of the saints (Bhaturakas)—the most pious—the 


“ eldest son of Maha Rajivacha Varma and of Kulanka—commands the 
‘6 villagers, and the head inhabitants of the village of Vidantrpalli, in the 
‘6 district (Vishaya) of Kidihara—Hail!—On account of the virtue of 
“6 my imperishable Kula and Gotra, and for the increase of my personal 
reputation, the village is bestowed (vrittaha) on the Bramins ree 
“siding in the excellent agraharam of Chinnapakiirvaka, of various 
“ sotrams, readers of the vedas, who are in number 157—knowing this, 
* let all that is proper to be relinquished, be given up, by the Rajah’s 
public officers, who have authority over the land (desadipati), and let 
‘it be maintained. 

“ On the eighth day of the decreasing moon, in the month of Poushya, 
‘¢ in the 7th year of the prosperous reign, this grant [pattika] is made. 
“ Let the grantees enjoy it in virtue of this order. 

‘«* Land has been given by many, and it has likewise been continued by 
“many. Whosoever possesses the land shall enjoy the fruits for the 


- * time being. 


«‘ The giver of land rejoices in heaven for 60,000 years. He who takes 


_ “it away, or consents to its resumption, shall remain for the same period 


£6 in hell.’? 


PS Ig eM WP 


This ancient deed though unfortunately destitute of an ascertained 
date, is possessed of considerable interest, from the indication it affords 
of the dynasty which ruled in the tract now known as the Northern 
Circars, but anciently as the Venga, Kalinga, or Andhra Desams, ane 


terior to the Chalukya family. 


The earliest grants of the latter race occur in saca 528, corresponding 
to A. D. 606, and I have lately had opportunities of examining copper 
sasanams, given by different princes of this house, in sacas 897 and 


1001, which clearly show by the more modern form of the writing, 
_ the superior antiquity of that of Nundivarma. 


In these documents the genealogy of the Chalukyas is brought down 


to the union of the family with that of the Cholas of the south, about 


the close of the 10th century of the Salivahana era, without the mens 
tion of any names, bearing the least resemblance to Rajivaksha Varma 
or Nundivarma, and as the country over which they reigned is invari- 
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ably termed Vengidesam, we may conclude that the Nandivarma whe 
reigned at Vengipur must have been anterior to the 7th century. 

No such names as Nandivarma’s or bis father’s occur in any of the 
lists of the Southern Dynasties, except in that of the Vijavanagur Rajas,* 
but the Nanda who is there said to have founded Warungol and Nun- 
dapur in A. D. 1034, (?) cannot possibly be identified with the Nanda 
of the inscription, for at this period the Chalukyas were the lords of 
WVengidesam. 

Of the limits of Vengidesam or Vengi Mandalum, it does not appear 
necessary to say more at present than may tend to illustrate the site 
of Vengipur, the capital of Nundivarma. : 

Four places of this name are found in the Northern Circars. Two 
of these named Chinna Vengi and Pedda Vengi are situated close to 
each other, in the vicinity of Ellore; another is found near Chintapalli 
in the Guntoor district, and the 4th is a deserted site, named Vengipad, 
in the Palaveram zemindary, to the north-west of Rajahmundry. 

The following account of the two first mentioned places was received 
from an intelligent native, who made the inquiries on the spot. 

“ About eight or ten miles north of Ellore, is situated the village of 
Peda Vegi, half an hours walk to the north of which is Chinna Vegi, and 
five miles south of these, is another village named Dendalar, with several 
hamlets attached to if, named Ganganagudem, Sanagudem, &c. Ac- 
cording to the local tradition all these formerly constituted ove large 
eity, in which were numerous temples dedicated to Siva. The ruins of 
about fifty fanes sacred to this deity, still exist in Dendtltr, and like. 
wise four statues or idols of Vigneswara, one of which, very large, is on 
the southern side of the village, near a tank surrounded by date trees. 
A high mound of earth called Bhimalingam Dibba is found on the east 
side of the village, and a tank, named Macalama cheravu, to the north, 
has a mound in the centre, on which are two stone bulls. There is anos 


ther tank to the west of the village, called Narikalawari cheravu, on the 
banks of which are two sila sasanams, standing upright, and two more _ 


which have fallen down, but which were erect about four years ago. 

« Between Pedda Vegi and China Vegiis another remarkable mound. 
All of these places above mentioned are supposed to conceal enormous 
treasures. In later times Pusapati Madava Varma reigned in this place? 

The above are sufficient indications of the site of a large city, and the. ¢ 
inscriptions noted as still existing at Dendt! dr, will probably throw fare | 
ther light on the subject. Wangipur in the Guntoor district seems to be _ 


® As, Res. vol, xx, 
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a place of no importance, but at Vengipad, north-west of Rajahmundry, 
there are said to be extensive ruins, but the head serishtadar of that diss 
trict, in reply to some questions addressed to him, states, that the local 
tradition of that province, points to Pedda Vegi in the Masulipatam dise 
trict, as the former site of Vengipur. 

In the preface to the Telugu translation of the Mahabharat, Rajah- 
mundry is styled the “ central gem of Vengidesam,”” * Nayakaratnam.’® 
Campbell’s Tel. Gram. pref. p. x. At that time it had become the 
capital of the Chalukyas, and the ancient capital must have been in a 
state of decay. 

Of the other places mentioned in the deed, little information is obe 
tainable. Kuduhara is said to be the ancient name of the district now 
occupied by the Collar lake. 

The local tradition states it to have been formerly inhabited by certain 


_ Bramins, who became so wicked that they provoked the divine vengeance, 


and were destroyed by the God of fire. One virtuous Bramin alone, and 
his wife, received timely warning to fly, the remainder were all burnt 
up, and the earth sank to the depth of 243 cubits: in proof of which it 
is asserted that, on digging in any part of the lake during the hot wea- 
| ther, the soil displays signs of the action of fire. This may refer to a 
_ volcanic phenomenon having caused the subsidence of the tract. 
_ Vidanur palli has not been recognized, but mention is made of Chine 
napakur in an ancient MS. account of the district of Condavir, forming 
part of the Mackenzie Collection, and noticed by the Reverend Mr. Taye 
lor in his 4th Report at vol. ix. p. [3 of this Jounal. At p.12 of the 
MS. it is stated that Bala Bhaskara Deva of the Gunapati race, made a 
grant of 360 kundees of land, to the Bramins of 12 gotras in Chinnapa- 
kur or Kurupadu, and gave it the name of Muppala, in the saca year 
1056 (7). And again, at p. 18, in a list of villages which have a Samprati 
or Curnum of the Balikuruwar race and Sandilya gotra, it occurs in 
the following order. 

Gundala. 
Lees Velanadu. 
 Betpudi. 

_ Narayanpuram 

Chinnapakur 
 Muppalapudi. 
 Gollapadu. 
_ Munagapadu. 

Buckapuram. 

Chitraratha is a title of the sun.* It occurs as the name of one of 


* Wilson’s Dictionary in verb. 
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the Pandyan Dynasty of Madura.* What particular deity is designated 
by Chitraratha Swami, seems doubtful, some consider it a designation 
of Siva, others of a Jain divinity. 


VII.—Wote on the Defaced state in which the Statues of the Jains are 
now generally found, as connected with the persecutions and over- 
throw of that People.— By Lieut. T. J. NewBoup. 


The mutilated state in which the statue presented to the Society, and 
others surrounding it, were found, bears silent testimony to the ran- 
corous spirit with which the Brahmins and Jangams persecuted the 
Jains; and which impelled them, as we are assured on the testimony 
of many native writers, to wreak their vengeance, unglutted by the over- 
throw and expulsion of the rival sect, upon their senseless temples and 
images, and to do their utmost to obliterate every trace of the heretical 
creed from the face of the earth. In various localities that I have 
visited in Mysore, the Carnatic, the eastern portion of the Southern 
Mahratta Country, and the Nizam’s territories, the Jaina bastis have 
been converted into temples consecrated to Mahadeo, the Lingum, &c, 
The most prominent distinguishing marks of their origin are come 
monly obliterated; but it frequently happens that some small bas-re- 
liefs of the Jaina T7rt’hankars, or of the female effigy canopied by the 
uplifted trunks of two elephants, have either escaped notice, or been 
permitted to remain from their insignificance, sufficiently indicative of 
the religion of the builders. The larger and detached images are either 
destroyed or disfigured; and thrown outside the walls of the place, 
The Brahmins, even at the present day, declare it to be unlucky to 


look upon the countenance of a Jaina image: consequently the features q 


of the statues have rarely escaped mutilation or destruction. 
At Bagwari in the Southern Mabratta Country, near which place 


Basava, the celebrated founder of the Jangam sect, and subverter of — 
the Jaina kingdom of Kalyan was born, are many marks of the furi- 


ous spirit of extermination: the numerous Jaina temples have, with two 
exceptions, been levelled with the dust, and their remnants, in the 


shape of broken altars, and elegantly carved pillars, employed in re- 4 
pairing the walls of the town. One of the two bastis left standing — 


A 
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has been converted into a temple to the apotheosis of the arch prose- 


* Prinsep Us, Tab, ii. 121, 
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eutor of the Jains—Basava, and the other into a manufactory for 
earthen ware. Similar evidences of this spirit are visible among the 
ruins of Annagundi, Bejanugger, and at Courtney, in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts. The latter, now an insignificant village, was formerly a place 
of importance under Jaina ascendancy: one of its principal 4bastis is 
occupied by the sacred feet of the Indian Mars—Comarswami—images 
of the god Ganesa—the goddess Parvati—the bull and Lingum. Ano- 
ther has been converted into a mosque by the Mahomedan followers 
of Hyder and Tippoo, and a third forms the Math of a Jangam priest. 
The large image of one of the Tzrt’hankars, is seen cast outside the 
western gate, disfigured in the usual manner, and the lower extremi- 
ties buried in soil. The destruction and defacement of the Jaina 
inscriptions on stone, and substitution of others in their room, are 
much to be lamented, and I would strongly urge the Society to direct 
its attention towards the copying of all such as still exist in various 
parts of the peninsula, before it be too late. The rancour of the Jane 
gams and Brahmins towards the Jains still exists in smothered, though 
unaltered, bitterness. The copies should be taken, if possible, by means 
of Jaina scribes in order to avoid forgeries, alterations, or interpola- 
tions. The indefatigable and successful exertions of Mr. Walter 
Elliot have already gone far to place the history and chronology of 
peninsular India, on a surer and more solid basis than hitherto, ground- 
ed on the chronicled and unbiassed information contained in 595 in- 
scriptions on stone and copper, collected in various parts of the 
Southern Mahratta Country, Mysore, the Nizam’s dominions and Sunda.* 
It is scarcely necessary to remark how extremely valuable such infor- 
mation is, gathered from these mile-stones of time’s course; and that a 
wide field still remains untrodden to all who, imbued with a liberal 
zeal for the advancement of knowledge, enjoy similar opportunities of 
collecting it. 

Although the Jains were not able to defend their temples and larger 
statues from profane hands, they contrived to carry off the smaller 
images, and many of their sacred books, which they preserve with the 


A jealousy natural to the weaker sect. The smaller images that I had 


opportunities of seeing in Canara and the Southern Mahratta Country, 
were all either of brass or a white slightly veined} marble, which is 
said to be brought from the Uttara Des, or country north of the Ners 
budda, and represented the twenty-four Zirt’hankars, both singly and in 
groupes, in their peculiar standing or sitting-at-ease postures. The 


.* Vide Madras Journal, vol. 7. p. 193. 


+ Marble appears to be a sacred stone among the Jains, being always preferred when 
procurable, and is sometimes brought from great distances. 
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Jaina colossal statue of Gomita Raya on the rock of Sravan Belgola, 
in Mysore, said to be 70 feet 3 inches in height is of granite. The 
Duke of Wellington, who visited it, was of opinion that the rock had 
been cut down until nothiug but the image remained. This opinion 
I found corroborated by the testimony of the priests and natives of the 
locality, and the truncated shape of the rock on the summit. The 
jealousy of the Yaitis permitted only a cursory examination of the base, 
which has every appearance of having been cut down to the plane on 
which it rests, and was probably one of those prodigious blocks, fre- 
quently seen as tors and logging stones on the granitic elevations of pene 
insular India. In gazing on the gigantic proportions of this colossus, 
and the hill constituting its base, from the plain below, one cannot 
avoid being reminded of the story of Dinocrates the sculptor, proposing 
to cut down mount Athos into a stupendous statue of Alexander, holding 
a town in his left hand, andinthe righta large basin to receive the 
streams issuing from the mountains sides. 

Another Jaina statue in granite, of the same personage, though of 
inferior dimensions, occurs at Carculla, in Canara. It is said to be 
thirty-eight feet in height*, and to have been sculptured A. D. 1431. 
Both have hitherto escaped destruction, and possibly owed their safety 
to the superstitious feeling of veneration, which objects of great mags 
nitude, wondrous art, or strange deviations from nature, rarely fail of 
inducing in the minds of all Hindus, without reference to caste. 

Ihave already mentioned that the religious statues of the Jains are 
either in one erect or sitting posture: they are generally naked, and in 
attitudes betokening a state of repose, consistent with the metaphy- 
sical ideas entertained by this sect of a state of future beatitude; or of 
the profound abstraction and meditation on things divine, essential to 
the perfect attainment of that state. To this circumstance, superstic 
tious adherence to aucient models as well as tothe operation of the 
beau ideal of Hindu sculptors, which is highly unfavourable to the 
demonstration of the finer shades of anatomical development, and the 
expression of mind by its action upon the features, may be mainly 
attributed the tame and insipid character of their single statues, so 
odious to eyes that have been accustomed to look upon the exquisite 
productions of a Praxiteles, Chantrey, or Canova. The same causes 
prevented the Egyptians, from rising in the art of sculpture ; who, we 
are informed by Mr. Wilkinson, even at the latest periods continued to 


* One foot less than the celebrated statue to Minerva, of iyory and gold in the Pane 
theon at Athens, by Phidiag, 
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follow the imperfect models of their early artists, and grace and feel- 
_ ing were for ever prevented from forming a feature of their sculpture: 
and though they made great progress in other branches of art, though 
they evinced considerable taste in the forms of their vases, their furni- 
ture, and even in some architectural details, they were for ever deficient 
jn the combination of ideal beauty with the natural position of parts 
in the human figure. One great impediment to the advancement of 
the statuary’s art in Egypt, was the unvarying posture of the figures, 
which were always in astate of repose, or ina position that only re- 
quired the limbs. to be straight, without any attempt at action, or in- 
deed any indication of life: ‘ all was made to conform to the same 
invariable model, which confined the human figure to a few conven- 
tional postures.” Such are a few points of resemblance common to the 
productions of Jaina and Egyptian statuaries; which, had nota vile 
superstition pressed like an incubus on their rising improvement, would 
have anticipated in excellence and beauty the most exquisite sculp- 
tures of Greece. The Jaina statue now presented, was taken from the 
Tuins of Bijanugger, and is doubtless that of Pareswanath from the 
attitude, contour, and serpent folds behind the back of the image. 
Pareswanath is the 23d Tirt’hankar of Jaina mythology, and is often 
represented with the cobra di capello canopying his head with its 
extended hood: not as a symbol of eternity, but from some cir- 
cumstance connected with the history of this saint, recorded in his 
_pura’na. 

Subjoined is a list of Jaina MSS., now extant inthe peninsula: which, 
if not already before the public, or among the Mackenzie papers, it 
would be advisable to procure copies of. The list was given me by a 
Jaina priest of Talicota, in the jaghire of the Mahratta chief, Rastia. 


Ist. The Siddhanta Sastra which proceeded from the mouth of 4r- 
_ denath himself, the first of the last twenty four Tir’hankars, written 
by Gautam-Muni, in the Ghata Bhasa, and afterwards compiled in Sans- 
crit, Canarese and Mahratta. This is considered the most sacred of 
_ their books. 

_ 2d. The Siddbanta Purdna. 

_ sd. Naga Komara. 

Es 4th. Herri Wemshu. 

_ oth. The twenty-four Puranas, of the twenty-four last Tir?han- 


6th. The Jaina version of the Ramayana. 
Wh. Vijaleng Purana. 


8th. The Manter or St/hoter of Bhagwant, the Jaina ritual. 
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The Hari Vansamis equivalent to the Mahavansu, and is supposed 
to be a version of the Mahabharat. The Vejaleng purdna is the history 
of Vejala, the Jaina king of Kalyan, and the rise of the Jangam sect. 
The purdnas of the first twenty-four Jirt’hankars or deified saints, are 
not procurable, 


VIII.—On an error in Dr. Tuomson’s Mineralogy—By Captain J. 
CAMPBELL, Assistant Surveyor General. 


In mineral analysis magnesia is one of the most difficult earths to 
precipitate. It hasthe peculiarity of forming a great many seluble 
double salts, and even its carbonate is partially decomposed by cold 
water, so that a portion is taken into solution. These double salts 
appear not to have been examined with sufficient attention by che- 
mists; Rose in his Manual of Analytical Chemistry remarks that, in 
precipitating magnesia asa carbonate, carbonate of soda cannot with 
equal good consequences be employed instead of carbonate of potash,— 
carbonate of magnesia, according to Mosander, forms with carbonate of 
soda a double salt, this salt is decomposed, neither by boiling the so- 
lution, nor by evaporating it to dryness; while on the contrary the ana- 
logous double salt, containing carbonate of potash and carbonate of 
magnesia suffers decomposition thereby. The wash water also dissolves 
much more of the double salt containing soda, than of the simple 
carbonate of magnesia, yet, for all that, were carbonate of soda employ- 
ed to separate magnesia, a great excess would be obtained in the ana- 
lysis. Dr. Thomson says, ‘‘the employment of carbonate of soda, in- 
*¢ stead of carbonate of potash, has also a tendency to prevent the for- 


“ mation of the double salt, for soda-carbonate of magnesia, does not | 


“ form nearly so readily as potash-carbonate.’”” The easiest, and rea- 
diest mode of precipitating magnesia, is from the ammonio-muriatic 
solution, by adding an excess of ammonia, and then adding phosphate 
of soda, when an immediate precipitate of ammonio-phosphate of mag- 
nesia is thrown down. This salt is almost insoluble in cold water, and 
therefore this method is the best, and readiest ina rough quantitative 
analysis, such as is desirable in the present state of our knowledge of 
our Indian minerals. But unfortunately we are precluded from using it, 
because chemists have not yet decided on the composition of the preci- 
pitate. Rose says that after being ignited, it contains 36.67 per cent 
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of magnesia, but Thomson says that it contains only twenty-two per 

cent. In this, however, it would appear, that Dr. Thomson has made 

a mistake, because he says that caustic ammonia, and phosphate of soda, 
also biphosphate ammonia, give the same precipitate; but this is impose 
sible, because in using caustic ammonia and phosphate of soda, there is 

only ove atom of the acid, which combines with one atom of ammonia, 
and one of magnesia, to form a subphosphate; and, after ignition, the 
ammonia having been volatilized, there will remain a neutral phosphate 
of magnesia, which, according to Dr. Thomson’s table of atomic weights, 
will contain 35.7 per cent of magnesia, whichis not much different 
from the proportion given by Rose. Butif biphosphate of ammonia 
is used, in case the solution does not contain an excess of ammonia, 
two atoms of the acid will be present, one of which will leave the 
ammonia, and take up an atom of magnesia, and form a double neutral 
salt, and nota sub-salt as before. On igniting this precipitate, an 
atom of the ammonia being volatilized, there will remain a biphose 
phate of magnesia, containing 21.7 per cent of magnesia. We may 
therefore conclude that Dr. Thomson has been in the habit of using 
| biphosphate of ammonia always as a precipitate, and that there are 
| two insoluble double salts of phosphoric acid, ammonia, and magnesia. 
Dr. Thomson after giving the composition of the ammonia-phosphate 
| Of magnesia in his chemistry, remarks—* Riffault analysed an ammonia- 
_* phosphate of magnesia, which would seem to have contained only 
| “ half the phosphoric acid in the preceding salt.’’ It contained one 
| atom of diphosphate of ammonia, and one atom of diphosphate of mag- 
| nesia, which must be the very salt to which Rose alludes. Iam in- 
| formed that Brande, in his chemistry, mentions there are two salts of 
| this kind, and one is composed of 


PSVUMNOMIL , coc eacsssecese 1 atom. 
Magnesia.......-.e-00- | atom. 

Phosphoric acid........ 1 atom. 

1 NVATORG coc tes. eecsees O AtOMS. 

| but between this Riffault’s salt, there is a discrepancy—for this, Dr. 
Thomson says, is composed 

| 1 atom.......0f........ diphosphate magnesia. 
1 atom.......0f.....-.. diphosphate ammonia. 

| D PLOMIS cree osuOleece secs Waters 

| which is equivalent to 

2 atoms.......0f......-. magnesia, 

BZ atOMseeeecOhe soeees AMMONIA, 
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2 atoms.......0f........ phosphoric acid, 
D -ahOMS.. saseOhe. oy: .. water. 

Thesis Riffault’s salt contained only half the water that Brande’s did. 

There are points, which if cleared up would be of the. great- 
est service to mineral analysis. How many there are in India, 
who have ample leisure to devote to such pursuits, and the appara- 
tus required is quite trifling, and might all be packed ina bullock 
trunk. With all the activity of chemists in Europe, there is stilla great 
deal of work to be done; there are many salts the composition of which 
has never been examined, and which require no very wonderful stretch of 
ability to analyse. Why then cannot it be done in India as well as in 
Europe. Mr. John Griffin, the translator of Rose, in a little work entitled 
‘6 Chemical Recreations,’ which is in fact a most excellent treatise on © 
operative chemistry, remarks that * No practical chemist, however young | 
‘‘ he may be in the science, can pursue his studies with even a moderate ~ 
‘* degree of zeal, without being enabled to add something almost daily j 
‘‘ to the existing stock of knowledge. The variety of unrecorded facts ~ 
*‘ which continually strike the eye of an industrious experimenter is — 
‘indeed surprising.” Again.—‘‘ The notion that a laboratory, fitted . 
‘** up with furnaces, and expensive and complicated instruments, is an 4 
“‘ absolute requisite for the proper performance of chemical experi-— 
‘t ments, is exceedingly erroneous. In fact the truth is quite opposed 
‘¢ to this opinion.”’—‘* For general and ordinary chemical purposes’? 
‘¢ says Dr. Henry “ and even for the prosecution of new and important 
‘‘ enquiries, very simple means are sufficient: some of the most inter- : 
“ esting facts of the science may be exhibited and ascertained, with 
‘‘the aid merely of florence flasks, of common phials, and of wine 
‘‘ slasses. In converting these to the purposes of apparatus, a consi- 
‘‘ derable saving of expence will accrue to the experimentalist: and he 
‘¢ will avoid the encumbrance of various instruments, the value of which © 
‘ consists in shew, rather than real utility. It is a curious and ine) 
‘¢ structive fact, that some of the most important discoveries in che 
‘‘ mistry were made by persons who, either from choice or motives of 
&¢ economy, used utensils of the very simplest characters. The laboras. 
‘6 tory of the great Priestly cost a mere trifle; and it is well known | 
‘‘ how savingly Franklin went to work. The student will beware of. 
“‘ procuring the large and showy apparatus which strike his eye from 
‘¢ the lecturer’s table, for they are useless to him.” These remarks 
from a man of Mr. Griffin’s practical experience, are encouraging enoug h 
to the chemist in India, and shew how true the old adage is. “ Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” The Laboratory of Dr. W. Prout, one! 
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of the first chemists of the present day, was a carpetted sitting par- 
lour; his laboratory table, a mahogany writing table, and his furnace 
the parlour erate. 


1X.—On preserving Timber, &c. from the destructive attacks of the 
White Ant.—By Aliquis. 


The well known effects of corrosive sublimate in protecting objects of 
Natural History from the attacks of insects, induced me to make a trial 
of its power of preserving timber, carpets, &c. from the destructive in- 
roads of the white ant,—and I am happy in being able to say that the 
experiments I made were perfectly successful, and justify the hope that, 
by the means now recommended, we shall soon drive these destructive 
insects from our houses—or at all events render their visitations come 
paratively harmless. 

The strength of the solution I used, was one ounce of the corrosive 
sublimate to one gallon of water, having previously rubbed the mineral 
up with a little alcohol to increase its solubility ;—wood was immersed 
in the solution for one week, but carpets and cotton cloth were allowed 
to remain only fortwo days. The experiments I varied in every possi- 
ble way—and uniformly obtained the same result, viz., that the white 
ant will but very partially, if at all, destroy the substance of any 
thing macerated in the solution, and that, on discovering its nature, they 
- immediately disappear. 

- With woollen cloth the effects were less decisive, as the solution 
appears to be unable to penetrate the fibres of the wool, and is partially 
removed by washing—but under cotton carpets, rush mats, &c. the 
insects will burrow for the first day or two, and then disappear; and 
with regard to timber they are even more fastidious, as I have observed 
in their covert ways, that they had placed a coating of earth between 


_ themselves and the wood; evidently anxious not even to come into 


contact with the poison. 

The advantages of preparing wood in the way recommended, are not, 
however, confined to its immunity from the attacks of the white ant—as 
it is now generally known that the same preparation (Kyan’s patent) 
effectually resists dry rot, or other decay; and from the power it is known 
to possess, of coagulating the albumen contained in the wood—and in- 

: durating the fibres of the softer and cheaper varieties of timber, and 
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rendering them immediately fit for use, if cut down even in a state of 
active vegetation, are circumstances well worthy of public attention. 
The method, I believe at present adopted, for preserving the wood of 
public buildings from attacks of the white ant, is by the application of 
mineral oil; and its effects are but temporary, as it appears to depend 
upon its disagreeable odour—as it is only by the repeated renewal of 
the application that the wood is protected—but by using in its stead a 
solution of the muriate of mercury—no repetition of the process would 
be necessary—either to guard against the destructive effects of time, or 
the more sudden and injurious inroads of the white ant. 

Its power over cloth is equally beneficial, and it has been found a 
perfect preservation against mildew.* As few tents become unser- 
viceable from the simple wear and tear of use, I feel assured if the 
outer cloth alone, where the decay almost invariably begins, were 
steeped in the solution, it would, ata very trifling expence, add many 
years to its durability. 

With reference to the question whether such an active agent, as we 
know muriate of mercury to be, could be so extensively used with im- 
punity, and whether would it not, by becoming volatilized, impregnate 
the atmosphere of the rooms or tent with poisonous qualities, I am not 
able from personal experience to reply ; but, from experiments which’ 
have been made to ascertain that point in England, I do not conceive 
that any injurious consequences would result from its use—more espe 
cially when applied to timber, cotton carpets or tent cloth, as the 
effects of the mineral upon both of these substances is to enter into 
chemical combination with them—and repeated washing in no ways 
diminishes its preservative power. In support of that opinion, I may 
mention that a vessel was built in England entirely of timber, prepared 
in the above way, with the sails and cordage also steeped in the solu- 
tion, and that no inconvenience was experienced by the workmen in 
preparing the materials, or in building the vessel, or by the crew who 
inhabited her after she was finished. 

The above remarks make no pretension to originality; the subject 
is one which has excited much attention in England, although lam 
not aware that itis one generally known in India. In submitting 
them I have been only anxious to give a knowledge of the facts more 
extended circulation, in a country where decay of property is so general 
and so rapid, from causes which muriate of mercury possesses the 
power of counteracting. 

Madura, 1838. 


® Vide Uniied Service Journal on Kyan’s patent. 
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X.—Notes allustrative of the Geology of Southern India.—By Lieut. 
R. Barrp Suitu, Bengal Engineers. 


The universal prevalence of primary rocks, with the general quies- 
cence of the agents of active reproduction, tend to give a degree of 
monotony fo the geology of Southern India, and to deprive it of that 
interest which naturally attaches to activity and variety. The features 
of its hills and its valleys alike exhibit indications of the long conti- 
nued reign of the decomposing and abrading powers of the natural 
world. The fantastic turret-like peaks, the results of the unequal 
disintegration of the granitic masses of which they are composed, so 
frequently crowning the summits of the one, are the trophies of ages 
of resistance on their part to atmospheric encroachments, while the 
boulder-like masses and crumbling deposits met with in the other, tell 
the same tale of long resisted but yet resistless power. But amid 
these signs of decay we see nothing of those active reproductive agen- 
cies which so abundantly characterise more diversified regions. No 
great rivers are seen bearing on their waters the fragments of one con- 
tinent to re-create or increase another; no inland lakes or seas are gra- 
dually passing away from the face of the earth, yearby year percepti- 
bly approaching the time when fruitful fields will replace their ‘‘ waste 
of waters,” and when their solitude and silence will yield tothe glad 
voices of the labourers rejoicing in the luxuriance of these new bom 
lands. ~ 

Equally quiescent are all igneous agents, for no volcanoes are here in 
active operation, and the existence of subterranean forces is only occa- 
sionally indicated by slight tremblings of the earth within very limited 
districts. Yet even with this monotony, the geology of Southern India 
is not devoid of interest, since its very peculiarity in having been so 
long free from any powerful disturbing agents, either aqueous or igne- 
ous, has admitted of the full display of those phenomena which result 
from the unchecked sway of the decomposing influence of atmospheric 
agents. These are neither trivial nor uninteresting, since to this source 
there seems now but little doubt that the formation of the laterite, so 
long an apple of discord among the observers of Southern India, is to 
be traced. A mass of observations gleaned from many well developed 
lateritie localities, both on the coast and inland, have recently been 
made public in an interesting paper on this formation by Dr. Clark, 
H. M. 13th Dragoons; and by the careful examination and discussion 
of these, the question of its origin seems to me to be satisfactorily 
answered, Before this paper came to my knowledge, a conviction that 
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the laterite was the result of the aggregation of the decomposed con- 
stituents of the rocks which it usually overlies, was forced on my mind 
by observations in several of those identical localities whence I find 
Dr. Clark has gathered a considerable portion of his information;-and 
it was with pleasure that I found a conclusion, based on limited data, 
supported by an examination so extensive and so ably conducted as that 
of Dr. Clark. In the vicinity of Bangalore, where both the lateritic 
and lithomargic formations are largely developed, an opportunity was 
afforded me of studying them in detail. Many of the protruding masses 
of sienitic granite and gneiss, which are the prevailing rocks, exhibit 
nature as if were in the simultaneous acts of decomposition and agere- 
gation. Their surfaces are usually covered with a coating of dark 
coloured and weathered matter resulting from the felspar or hornblende, 
studded with small undecomposed and ferruginous pebbles of quartz, 
while round their bases the laterite forms a regular talus of variable 
size. It is usually of the compact quartzose and distinctly marked 
variety: sometimes however it assumes the cavernous or vesicular 
structure, the dark red matrix exhibiting a series of small cavities. 
One example was of peculiar interest, for, in consequence of the exist- 
ence of a basin-shaped hollow in the side of the rock, the materials 
necessary for the formation of the laterite had collected there anda 
small nest of it formed, The circumstances of the case excluded from 
consideration both the aqueous and igneous causes, whose aid has 
usually been called in to explain the origin of laterite, and the clear 
evidence of its being due to the slow but certain operation of atmos- 
pheric agents amounted to demonstration. The bewildering effect of a 
multiplicity of contending opinions, gives to such simple yet well mark- 
ed observations on the point at issue, additional value and interest. 

As the resultants of decomposition, it is natural to expect that the 
character and composition of both laterite and lithomarge will be very 
variable, since the constitution of the parent rocks will necessarily in- 
fluence that of the derivatives. Hence it has been found by observation 
that those rocks in which the proportion of quartz to felspar and horn- 
blende is considerable, decompose into laterite, while those in which 
quartz is less abundant usually exhibit the lithomargic character. The 
same specimen sometimes presents both of these formations, the one 
passing imperceptibly into the other, and clearly establishing the posi- 
tion that they are effects of the same cause modified by concomitant 
circumstances. These circumstances are externally the variations of 
heat and moisture, and internally the greater or less degree in which 
the constituents of the rocks predispose them to be affected by the 
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oxidising influence of the atmosphere. Throughout nearly the whole 
of Southern India sienite prevails, and with it laterite is very generally 
associated. But sienite contains hornblende as one of its principal in- 
gredients, and the large quantity of oxide of iron this contains pecu- 
liarly disposes it to yield to atmospheric action. Hence then follows the 
disintegration of the mass; the felspar furnishes the alumina necessary 
for the matrix, and the quartz resisting decomposition, and becoming 
ferruginous from the infiltration of the iron, forms the imbedded 
pebbles, and thus a laterite results. Dr. Clark from his own ob- 
servations has subdivided the laterite into three classes, the lithomar- 
gic, the quartzose, and the detrital. The first is distinguished by the 
large quantity of lithomargic earth present in it, which deprives it 
almost wholly of tenacity, and gives it a cavernous appearance; the 
second, by containing numerous rounded pebbles bound together by a 
clayey cement, occasionally also cavernous; the third, by being mere- 
ly a congeries of pebbles not firmly aggregated, but yet exhibiting the 
features of laterite. My own observations induce me to believe that 
this classification willinclude nearly the whole of the varieties of 
this very variable formation, as I have never met with any prominent 
ly beyond its range. To Dr. Clark’s most interesting paper* I would 
refer those, who may wish to see the grounds, on which the present 
theory of the formation of laterite rests, fully illustrated; my sole 
intention in alluding to it having been to confirm the accuracy of his 
observations on those localities which we had similar opportunities 
of examining, and to contribute my limited store of facts for the 
elucidation of a point which has so long engaged the attention of 
geologists. 

The depth to which the decomposing influence of the atmosphere 
will reach, even through the solid rock, is well exhibited when sections 
are exposed in excavations, an opportunity was afferded me for ob- 
serving during the sinking of ashaft for a mine in the vicinity of 
Bangalore. The lithomargic earth commenced at eighteen inches or 
two feet from the surface, and, as the excavation proceeded, the sides 
of the shaft exhibited it beautifully variegated in colour. At about 
15 feet it began to get slightly more tenacious, and the felspar appear- 
ed as white earth. Gradually to the depth of 20 feet, the rock ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to its natural undecomposed state, though 
even at that depth it was still crumbling. When the excavation ceased 
at about 22 feet, the rock seemed to be pegmatie, as nothing but 

quartz and felspar were distinguishable, and, judging from its appear- 


. * Madras Journal of Science, December, 1828, 
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ance, the atmospheric action had probably reached a farther depth of 
8 or 10 feet, making in all from 80 to 35 feet of solid rock penetrated 
by this destroying power. : 

It may be mentioned as an interesting fact, that the contents of the 
excavations in this vicinity were frequently auriferous, and small 
quantities of gold were obtained by washing. This is by no means 
an unfrequent occurrence in the Mysore country. In blasting sienite 
at Chinapatam, a village about 40 miles from Bangalore on the road 
to Seringapatam, I occasionally observed considerable quantities of 
gold disseminated in small particles over the fractured surfaces; and, 
at one time, in the vicinity of Wynaad, this metal was obtained 
from a rich yellow earth, in quantity sufficient to employ a number of 
labourers, and to yield some return. 

Travelling eastward from’ Bangalore towards Oossoor, the country pre- 
sents but little either of natural beauty or scientific interest. The 
beds of the nullahs occasionally exhibit a variety of laterite, whose 
formation seems to have been materially due to the transporting 
agency of water. The prevailing rock being the sienitic granite, its 
decomposition has supplied a large quantity of quartzy pebbles, which 
are strewed over the fields in every direction. A rush of water after 
heavy rains transports these to the adjoining nullahs, whose clayey 
bottoms form a matrix in which they become imbedded, and during 
the dry season the whole hardens into a compact mass, exhibiting the 
characteristics of one of the varieties of the laterite. Detached and 
water-worn fragments of the other varieties were occasionally met with, 
but no extensive deposits were observed in situ. 

The hills in the vicinity of Oossoor were found to be composed of the 
universal sienite, exhibiting occasionally with the addition of mica the 
striated appearance of gneiss. Large veins of pure white quartz and dykes 
of greenstone traversed the main rock in different directions, without 
however having caused any alteration at the planes of junction. In many 
plaees the sienite had completely decomposed the hornblende into a 
dark red impalpable earth, and the felspar into a similar white one; the 
quartz was in ferruginous pieces, undecomposed, with highly vitreous 
lustre and splintery fracture. 

Passing from Mysore into the Barramahal district, the primary rocks 
still prevail. The features of the adjoining country are now, however, 
altered, and the comparatively flat and uninteresting plain is exchanged 
for mountain scenery at once bold and beautiful. Lofty and precipitous 
hills rising abruptly from the plain, sometimes clothed with rich ver- 
dure and covered with trees and shrubs to their summits, at other times 
presenting scarcely one solitary green spot to relieve their desolate and 
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rugged nakedness, bound the view on every side, and the traveller, fol- 
lowing the road which winds along their bases, passes through a series 
of valleys where, kaleidescope-like, each turning brings new beauties 
before him. On approaching Kisnagherry, the principal town in this 
district, the distant hills occasionally exhibit the ribbed-like appearance 
characteristic of columnar basalt. The town itself is overhung by one 
of these, but an examination of it, effected with considerable difficulty 
and risk, proved that the ribbed appearance was due, not to the exist- 
ence of columns, but to linear depesits of earthy and fungoid matter, 
the dark colour of which, alternating with the natural colour of the 
rock, produced when viewed froma distance exactly the effect ofa 
columnar arrangement. These deposits were formed along the lines by 
which little streamlets of water trickled down from the summit of the 
hill, these having doubt!ess led to the partial decomposition of the rock, 
and the formation of soil sufficient for the fungi to vegetate in. Nests 
of hornblende and greenstone were abundantly met with, and the whole 
of the sienitic mass was traversed by veins of pure quartz. 

The cause of the constant occurrence in primary formations of these 
Segregations of simple minerals in the rocks of which they form constitus 
ent parts, is a most interesting, but as yet unsolved question, and one at- 
tended with peculiar difficulties when experimentally investigated, from 
the circumstance that the phenomena in question require periods of such 
extent for their development, as to make it impossible to institute in the 
laboratory any experiments which would be strictly, and in all points 
analogous to what obtainsin nature. In their original state of igneous 
fluidity, the operation of the attractive affinities of the molecules of 
which the different minerals forming granitic rocks are composed would 
be free and uninterrupted, as has been satisfactorily shewn by the 
“pyrochemical” experiments of Maesterlich, and others, who have 


succeeded in obtaining crystals of the minerals alluded to, from the 


ie ey 


igneous fusion of their constituents. But, the obtaining of these in 
_their crystalline state, only as detached and individual substances, leaves 
us still in doubt as to the causes of some of them occurring massive 


and disseminated. Thus, among others, a curious and most inter- 
esting fact stated by Mr. Babbage in his “ Economy of Machinery,’’ 
appears to warrant the conclusion, that such segregations take place 


when the substances are in a state of aqueous fluidity; for he remarks, 


s Flints after being burned and ground are suspended in water in order 
to mix them intimately with clay, which is also suspended in the same 
fluid for the formation of porcelain. The water is then in part evapoe 
rated by heat, and the plastic compound, out of which our most beautiful 
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porcelain is made, remains. It is a curious fact, and one which requires 
farther examination than it has received, that if this mixture be suffered 
to remain long at rest, before it is worked up, it becomes useless: for 
it isthen found, that the silex, which at first was uniformly mixed, 
becomes aggregated together in small lumps. This parallel,” he 
adds, “to the formation of flint in the chalk strata deserves atten- 
tion.”* Could an analogous observation to this, on the aggregation of 
the constituents of minerals in a state of igneous fluidity be obtained, 
a most important light would be thrown on their occurrence in detach- 
ed and massive portions in rocks of igneous origin. In the present, 
as in many other instances, geology must claim this boon from the sis- 
ter science of chemistry. 

At Mallepandy, a village about ten or twelve miles from Kisnagherry, 
a beautiful specimen of epidote, of the usual dark green colour, was 
found imbedded ina mass of true granite, which was here observed, 
though not toany considerable extent. The sienite was found to be 
peculiarly large grained, and the crystals both of the hornblende and 
felspar distinctly defined; on one fragment of the rock, which had been 
precipitated from the higher ground, a large quantity of iron pyrites 
in cubical erystals was observed. The country between this village 
and Wanianabaddy presents the same general features, veins of pore 
phyry outcrop at about a mile from the latter place, exhibiting occa- 
sionally small nests of chlorite. The road in many places passes over 
the underlying granite, which is more abundant here than usual, and 
the large quantity of mica scattered over its surface causes it to glitter 
in the light of the sun like burnished silver. Many water-worn frag- 
ments of different rocks, greenstone, basalt, compact and vescicular, 
reddish coloured sienite, so small grained as readily to be mistaken for 
sandstone, are found strewed over the sandy plain surrounding Wani- 


anabaddy. They are brought most probably from the distant hills by 3 
the Palar river, which during the moonsoon comes down with great — 


violence, and often devastates the adjoining country. 
The aspect of the valley between Wanianabaddy and Amboor is 
monotonous and uninteresting. At the latter place I was much inter- 


ested by the marked development of the phenomena of crystallisation 4 
in the structure of the trap dykes, which traverse the neighbouring — 


* Note. ‘Will carbonate of lime treated as above with alumina segregate similarly to 3 : 
silex? If it does, then may not the occurrence of layers of nodular kunkar inclaybe 
explained on the same prineiple as the occurrence of like layers of flintinchalk? The | 
question admits of an experimental reply, and an effort to obtain this is now in progress. _| 


R.B. 8. 
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hills in great abundance. It is unnecessary however to describe these 
in detail here, as I have elsewhere done so at considerable length.* It 
may therefore suffice to remark, that the trap, invariably, on being frac- 
tured, exhibited cleavage planes, and separated into obtuse angled 
rhomboids; that fissures traversed the dykes always at right angles to 
the cooling planes or sides of the including sienite; that the direction 
of cleavage was perpendicular to that of fissures; and that the trap was 
evidently altered at its planes of junction with the sienite. In attempt- 
ing to trace the cause of these phenomena we are carried to the unex- 
plored domain of modern science, for their development is dependant 
on the action of molecular forces, whose origin and mode of operation 
are alike enveloped in much mystery. Mathematical analysis} has been 
successfully employed in demonstrating that, granting certain postu- 
lates, the phenomena of crystallisation may result from the adjustment 
of electrical forces; and observation tends apparently to confirm sucha 
theory, by shewing that crystals do actually result from the action of 
forces derived from this source. But, we are still required to apply 
these conclusions with diffidence, as their verification cannot yet be 
considered as effected. The existence of electricity during the passage 
of trap dykes from their original state of igneous fluidity to that in 
which they now exist, may safely be concluded, from the experi- 
mental! truth, that variation of temperature is one of the most fruitful 
sources of this agent; and should it ever be satisfactorily shewn that 
a subjection to electric agency confers on the particles of matter that 
peculiar polarity, which disposes them te group themselves in deter- 
minate figures, and under determinate laws, no element will be want- 
ing for the application of such a principle of explanation to the present 
case. 

The plain of the Carnatic is diversified by the occasional occurrence 
of connected, as well as detached hills. A peculiar feature is to be 
remarked in several of those in the immediate vicinity of Vellore. In - 
- dividual hills are observed to rise abruptly from the plain, like islands 
in the midst ofan ocean of sand, ofthe most perfectly conical shape, 
and wanting only the crater, with its accompanying cloud of smoke, 
| to complete their resemblance to existing volcanoes. These hills are 
_ usually at some distance from the connected ranges, and as an explana- 


* << On the crystalline structure of the trap dykes in the sienite of Amboor, &c. &e.” 
Madras Journal of Science, July, 1839. 


+ M. Mosotti sur les Forces qui regissent la constitution interieures des corps 
Whewell’s Hist. of Induc. Science, Sommeville Conn, of Phys, Science. 
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tion of the peculiarity, it might be conceived that the upraising force 
had in the one case acted onaline to produce the range, while to 
produce these insulated and conical hills it had been concentrated in 
a focus or point. . 

At Palleconda, a small town about 14 miles south-west of Vellore, 
i crossed a tract of country which has been deseribed by Dr. Benza, 
an observer who has added considerably to our knowledge of the 
geology of Southern India, The plain on which the town stands is 
sandy, and strewed over it there are many weathered masses of 
sienite, which natural sections, afforded by the deep nullah beds, prove 
to be the underlying rock of the whole. Traversing this there are as 
usual dykes of trap and porphyry. The latter is of a peculiar kind, 
the porphyritie crystals being of felspar imbedded in a matrix of quartz. 
Investing a portion of this quartz-porphyry, were found crystals of 
an ore which I am inclined to believe was specular iron ore. Its 
characteristics were highly metallic, inclining to adamantine; colour 
dark grey, nearly black; hardness between 7 and 8; fracture splin- 
tery; structure laminated ; specific gravity not numerically determin- 
ed, but high; crystalline form a flat rhomboid. In the adjoining hills 
felspar of the sienite was occasionally of a pink colour, and dendritic 
on the surface. Transported masses of greenstone, basalt, mica, and 
clay slate were found in the vicinity of the streams, though none of 
these rocks were observed in situ. 

The country between Palleconda and Vellore, while it exhibits no 
variety in geological structure, is interesting from the singularly wild 
and beautiful character of its mountain scenery. On the summits of 
the hills the tor-like masses of the sienite are grouped in the most 
varied forms, sometimes shooting up like spires, at other times strewed 
around like the ruins of some extensive edifice, or again standing square 
and solid, like the massive walls and donjon keep of some robber chief- 
tain’s tower. The valleys are covered with similar blocks piled on 
each other in the wildest confusion, the whole seeming to tell of mighty 
convulsions, rather than of the slow and scarcely perceptible operations 
of the agents of disintegration and decay. 

A monotonous and uninteresting plain, with but little to attract the 
attention of the geologist, extends from Vellore to Madras. The same 
sienite which forms the distant hills underlies the whole of this plain, 
outcropping at several points. It was met with immediately under 
the sand during the progress of an artesian well sunk inthe imme- 
diate vicinity of Madras, which after passing some little distance 
through the rock was abandoned ; and indeed it is singular that, consi- 
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dering the geological configuration of the district, it was ever undertaken 
atall, since it is scarcely possible to conceive one less calculated 
for the success of such an attempt. The immediate succession of a 
close grained, hard, compact, primary rock of unknown (thickness to 
a bed uf porous sand, would effectually prevent the percolation of 
water to any depth exceeding that of the sand itself, and conse- 
quently the formation of those interior reservoirs on which the eco- 
nomical value of artesian wells depends. There are no porous strata 
beneath the sienite, nor is the sienite itself a cavernous rock like certain 
limestones in which water may collect in large basin-shaped hollows; 
hence the attempt must have been made with but little consideration of 
_ the-principles by which such operations ought to be guided, and hence 
also an additional motive for the encouragement of the study of a science 
which promises to obviate such unnecessary expenditure of materials, 
money, and time.—Caleulta Journal of Natural History, vol. 1, pp. 
188—199 


Catcutta, 9th April, 1840. 


XI—Geological Features of the Himalayan Mountains. 


(From Rovte’s Illustrations of the Botany, §c. of the Himalayan 
Mountains, Supplementary Pari). 


Havine noticed the extent and physical features of the Indian em- 
pire,* we might proceed to describe the materials of which its mcun- 
tains and its plains are composed, as wellasthe soils produced by 
their disintegration. But the most cursory notice of the Geological 
features of so extensive a field would require more space than can be 
allotted to the subject; the Author must, therefore, confine himself 
to the part with which he is best acquainted, and which can be eluci- 
dated by his specimens and observations, which have attained some 
value from the kindness, as stated in the Preface, of his friend Mr. De 
la Beche. But the sectionst can only be considered as giving a general 
idea of the dip, direction, and nature of the formations met with. The 
sections of the Himalayas correspond with that given, as far as it goes, 


* Inthe “‘ Introduction’’ to Professor Royue’s Jllustrations,—an abstract of which 
will be found at page 151 of No. 12 of this Journal.—Epitor, 
+ ‘* Illustrations,’ Pilate 1, 
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by Dr. Falconer, in his Report on Tea cultivation, though he informs 
me that mine are erroneous; in the parts near the Snowy Peaks, where 
the Author relied for his information on Capts. Herbert and Hodgson, 
as, instead of consisting of gneiss, they are formed by one of the grand- 
est outbursts of granite in the world. The sections of the Central 
range of India, from Sherghatly to Roghonautpore, formed by Mr. De 
la Beche, from the Author’s specimens and observations, correspond 
with that previously published by the Rev. Mr. Everest, in 1831, in 
- the third volume of the Gleanings of Science. 

The great Gangetic valley consists of an extensive plain, which is 
very gradual in its slope from Saharunpore to the Sunderbunds, v. p. x. 
The structure is not easily detected, from the universal flatness, and 
the horizontal nature of the depositions, while water being near the 
surface, wells, the only works, reveal only a few feet in depth below. 
The surface soil is generally sandy, with a varying proportion of clay, 
which predominates in the substratum, and is in most places sufficient- 
ly pure for making bricks. Calcareous particles are intermixed with 
the soil and substratum in most parts. These in many places assume 
the form of spongy cavernous nodules: in some the form of stalactites 
or of roots, and are then apparently of modern origin; in other places 
they are in masses sufficiently large to be worked and used as a build- 
ing stone. But the nodular appearance is the most remarkable, especi- 
ally from the nodules being so abundant in some places, as to cover the 
soil, and give the appearance of the surface being covered asif witha 
fall of large hail-stones. This forms the extensively diffused Kunkur 
formation of India. 

In Calcutta, indeepening a tank, a group of full-grown trees were 
found standing erect, and apparently lopped off, three or four feet above 
the roots. In boring for water, rubbish and mould were first met with, 
then sandy clay, and, at twenty feet, a vein of pure sand, the source 
of the common springs of wells. Blueclay, with sand,—then black, 
above a stratum of peat; with pieces of wood, that of the Soondree, 
and at sixty feet, Kunkur nodules; reddish well-sand at seventy-five 
feet, whence the river springs rise. Clays and sands, with some Kun- 
kur, are found below this: a quicksand at 120 to 136 feet; and at 176 
feet, quartzy sand and granitic gravel; and from 350 feet below the 
‘surface of Calcutta, the auger brought up a fossil bone, which is figured 
in J. A. S. for March 1837. At Benares, Mr. Prinsep, in cutting a tun- 
nel and sinking shafts, found, fifteen feet below the surface, a number 
' of half-quarried stones ofa large size, on what he conceives must for- 
merly have been the leyel of the ground ; at thirty feet, some kunkur 
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was met with. At Saharunpore, in digging a well, after ten feet, coarse 
moist sand was found, mixed with round pebbles, chiefly of quartz, and 
about twenty feet from the surface, pieces of kunkur or tufaceous 
limestone, were raised, together with dicotyledonous wood, ap- 
parently of one of the Conifer. At Bihut, twenty miles north of 
-Saharunpore, Capt. Cautley discovered the site of an ancient town 
seventeen feet below the present surface of the country. The Indo- 
Scythie Coins which had been entombed in this oriental Hereu- 
laneum, Mr. Prinsep refers to the commencement of the Christian era. 
Capt. Cautley is of opinion that the enormous discharge of sand, clay, 
and shingle from the lower hills during the periods of the rainy season, 
are gradually causing a rise of the country skirting their base, and to 
this and the action of wind on sand, he ascribes the inhumation of this 
ancient city. The structure of the plains may also be seen in the raised 
hills which skirt the base of the Himalayas, and the banks of the 
Jumna afford a very interesting series of sections, of which the struc- 
ture may be treated of either with that of the Gangetic valley or of 
Central India, as some of the peculiar formations of the latter seem to 
extend even to the beds of that river. 

Proceeding from the plains of India to ascend the Himalayas, we 
every where meet with a lower range of hills, which have been vari- 
ously denominated ‘‘ the Lower Hills, the Sandstone, Sub-Himalayan 
or Sewalic Hills.” These hills, in many parts, rest immediately upon 
the Himalayas, but in others are separated from them by a series of 
longitudinal valleys. The part with which the Author is best acquaint- 
edis the direct road from Saharunpore to Deyra and the Himalayas, 
through the Kheree pass, which is the broad, generally flat, stony bed 
ofa hill stream, ascending by degrees to the crest of the pass, now 
much cut down, but from which there is a gradual descent to the valley 
or Doon of Deyra. Along this pass flows in a winding course a small 
stream of very clear water. On either side, and about fifty yards apart, 
arise the hills, and, according to the windings of the stream, are seen 
sometimes sloping, sometimes abrupt; in the former case, covered with 
_ vegetation, in the latter, presenting a barren and precipitous display of 
their stratified structure. These strata dip to the N.E. or towards the 
Himalayas, at various angles from 20° to 38°, and the hills display 
_ every variety of appearance, partly from the destroying effects of water 
on so destructible a material, and partly to this being sometimes defend- 
ed from its influence by a covering of a boulder stone. They are formed 
by a succession of parallel ridges, abrupt towards the plains, and 
sloping towards the Himalayas. In many places, each hill, if separa- 
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ted, might be represented by aright angled triangle, the base resting 
on the pass, the perpendicular facing towards the S.W., and the hypo- 
thenuse sloping towards the N.E., and correspunding in dip with the 
strata. This side is sometimes continued to the level of the pass; at 
others, another hill, with its perpendicular side, seems to arise from the 
middle of the last, and is itself, in like manner, succeeded by a third, 
forming a succession of abrupt and sloping sides, like the teeth of a saw. 
At Hurdwar, the sandstone character is complete, and the rock is suffi- 
ciently hard to be used as a building stone. About fifty or sixty feet 
were cut through to make a road between the river and the hills, by 
Capt. De Bude, of Engineers, at the back of whose house, on the Hill, 
rolled stones might also be seen lying upon the sandstone. These hills 
are composed of aseries of clays, of a loose-grained sandstone, with 
much mica interspersed; beds of gravel and rolled stones, which con- 
sist of the debris of every variety of rock: as granite and trap-rocks, 
limestone and clay-slates, gneiss, micaceous and hornblende schists ; in 
fact, of all the rocks of which the Himalayas are composed. Carbonate 
of lime is interspersed thronghout the formation, forming stalactites 
and encrusting leaves, &c. Carbonate of soda is also found effloresced 
in many situations. Insome moist situations the boulders are some- 
times so soft, that quartz crumbles in the hands more easily than a 
piece of sugar. 

The gravel and boulders found on these hills are very extensively 
diffused. They are abundant in the series of longitudinal valleys which 
are bounded to the S.W. by the Sandstone range, and on the N.K. by 
the Clay-slate formation of the Himalayas. These have been enume- 
rated by Capt. Herbert as the Mokowala or Ropur, Pinjore, Kyarda, 
Deyra, and Patle, all between the Sutlej and the Gograh, and again, 
that of Chetuan, which lies to the north of Bettiah. They are from 
twenty to twenty-five miles in length, and of variable breadth, the 
widest being about fifteen miles. They have two outlets for their 
drainage, and their highest level is usually near the middle. The sur- 
face is level or undulating, intersected by ravines, or river beds; the 
rock is seldom seen, except on their boundaries. The soil of the Deyra 
Valley, in most of the uncleared parts, as well as in many of those long 
cultivated, is intermixed with these rounded pebbles and boulders, 
which are also found at great depths. In the well dug by the Hon. 
Mr. Shore, they were brought up from two hundred and fifty feet; but 
I observed that those from the greatest depths were angular, and com- 
posed of clay-slate and limestone similar to that of the nearest, or 
Mussooree range; but like the shingle of the Sandstone range, or that 
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found in the beds of rivers, they are usually composed of every variety 
of rock. Though so deep in the centre of the valley, the debris thins 
off towards its extremities, where the sandstone is seen underlying the 
beds of shingle; these boulders are also found filling up the valleys of 
the great Himalayan rivers, as those of the Ganges, Jumna, Tonse, 
Pabur, where flat terraces of considerable extent, sometimes cultivated, 
may frequently be seen, composed chiefly of great masses of boulders, 
with gravel and sand, with the river flowing at some depth below the 
flat terrace, and through which it appears to have cut its way. These 
exactly resemble the boulders in the channels of the rivers, or those 
found in the longitudinal valleys, or on the Sandstone hills, and may be 
traced, but smaller in size, to considerable distances: that is, to twenty 
or twenty-five miles in the plains, as may be seen in digging wells. 
They would be displayed in the same way as the Sandstone, or Sewalic 
range, if any portion of the present plains were by any means to be 
raised from their horizontal into an inclined position. 

This Sandstone range may be traced along ihe plainward base of the 
Himalayas, from Roepur, on the Sutlej, to the foot of the Siccim Hills, 
in lat. 262° long. 884°, where it was recognized by Capt. Herbert, in 
his trip to Darjiling. Dr. Buchanan, in entering Nepal in long. 85°, 
describes the Hills as composed in general of clay, intermixed with 
various proportions of sand, mica, and gravel, disposed in strata, either 
horizontal or dipping towards the north, at an angle less than 25°, and 
that incrustations are abundant, from the deposition of calcareous matter, 
also lignite. The prolongation of these Hills from the Kalee to the 
Sutlej, or from long. 804° to 763°, has been minutely examined by 
Capt. Herbert, when employed on the Mineralogical Survey of the 
Himalayas, and their structure found to correspond with what has been 
described, and lignite found throughout. The dip is usually to N. E.; at 
Chikoom 5S: W.; but between Chilka and Dikoolee the beds are almost 
horizontal. At Hurdwar and Chandneepuhar, on opposite sides of the 
river, the strata dip in opposite directions. On the N. E. side of the 
Deyra Valley, in ascending to Mussooree, by Beejapore, I found the 
sandstone dipping S. W., at an angle of 25°, and at Kalsee sandstone 


| | is also observed dipping to the S., and gradually passing toa dip E. by 


N. Capt. Cautley has observed, that though we may, ona large scales 
lay down the dip and direction with accuracy, the former as varying 
from 15° to 35°, and the latter from N. KE. to. S. W., local details give 
very different results, and that near Nahun the mass of mountains 
have been upheaved from a variety of centres, as ifthe upheaving 
power had been exerted irregularly over the face of the district. He 
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has observed a section which gives an anticlinal point under the village 
of Derria, on the Murkunda river. My observations also give irregu- 
larity of dip in the mountains in the vicinity of Nahun. 

The elevatory force does not any where appear, by which these hills 
have been raised from the horizontal position in which they must have 
been deposited, into their present inclined one; but Dr. Falconer and 
Capt. Cautley have both seen appearances of trap in the neighbour- 
hood of these disturbances. My specimens and observations indicate its 
vicinity on the northward of Nahun; also in the vicinity of Kalsee, and 
in the ascent to Mussoree by Kuerkoolee. The nearest points to the 
southward where indications of trap are seen, are in the bed of the 
Jumna, and one of these is alluded to by Col. Sykes (Proc. Geol. Soc. 
Jan. 1832), when tracing the trap formation to the north, which I ob- 
served inasmall island called Oudhar, below the village of Kuttea, 
and about three or four miles higher up the river than the Seeta Puhar, 
and about thirty miles above Allahabad, and therefore near Mhow, 
which is twenty miles below Murka, the two localities where volcanic 
rocks have been noticed by Mr. Dean, inthe Journal of the Asiatic 
So ciety. 

These hills have, however, in the last few years, attained great cele- 
brity, from their containing one of the most extensive deposits of Fossil 
remains, which has any where been discovered, and which have been 
made public by several officers of the Bengal Army, whom I am proud 
to call my friends: as Dr. Falconer, my successor at Saharunpore; 
Capt. Cautley, Superintendent of the Doab Canal; Lieuts. Baker and 
Durand, of the Bengal Engineers, in a series of excellent Papers in the 
Researches and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, and in the 
Transactions of the Geological Society of London. To the two former, 
this Society, the fountain of Geological honours, awarded two Wol- 
laston Medals, in February 1837, for their discoveries in Fossil Zoology, 
especially as displayed in their description of the Szvatherium gigan- 
teum,* a huge Ruminant, which, they conceive, serves to fill up the blank 
which has always intervened between Ruminant and Pachydermatous 
quadrupeds, for it combines the teeth and horns of the former with the 
lip, face, and probably proboscis, of the latter. Lieuts. Baker and 
Durand are entitled to hardly less credit, for their Papers on the Fossil 
Horse, Hyena, Bear, &c., and for having had the skill to detect, and for 
being the first to have the boldness to publish, in their Paper in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta for November 1836, the dis- 


* See No. 12 of the Madras Journal for a description and representation of this fossil. 
=ED, M. J: 
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covery of Fossil Quadrumana. This was two months previous to the 
presentation, on the 16th January 1837, to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, of a Memoir, by M. Lartet, respecting the discovery of the lower 
jaw of an ape, in the tertiary fresh water formation of Simorre, Sansan, 
&e. in the department of Gers, in the south of France, and at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, and which in its genera so closely resembles that of 
the Fossil Sewalik Hills, found, it is curious, in the district of Sirmore. 
These dates are adduced, because Dr. Buckland, inthe Supplementary 
Notes to his Bridgewater Treatise, has announced M. Lartet as the first 
discoverer of Fossil Quadrumana. It is highly creditable to the Bengal 
Army that the only four officers in that part of the country should each 
and all have so highly distinguished themselves, in a science foreign to 
the pursuits upon which they are employed by the Indian Government, 
but which they have treated so as to merit the applause even of those 
who have made Fossil Zoology the business of their lives, v. Mr. 
Lyell’s Address to the Geological Society in 1837. 

The discovery of Fossils in the Sewaliks is recent, and its history 
easily traced; but it is difficult to ascertain who first discovered them - 
in any part of the Himalayas. The Gunduck has long been known to 
bring down Fossil Ammonites, which are called Saligrammi, and are 
much esteemed by the Hindoos. The Fossils represented in the upper 
part of plate 3,* from the elevated land on the N.E. of the line of Snowy 
Peaks, have also been long known in India by the name of Bijli he har, 
or Lightning Bones, being employed by the natives in medicine. Capt. 
Webb and Mr. Traill were probably the first to bring them to the no- 
tice of the public; the specimens figured are from the collection of the 
feological Society, having been presented by Mr. Colebrooke, to whom 
they had been sent by those gentlemen. The fossil shells figured in 
the lower part of the same plate,f are due to the researches of the late 
Dr. Gerard, who, I believe, first discovered them in the elevated valley 
of the Spiti, N.W. of Kunawur, though the date whea, is not well as- 
certained ; several, however, were figured at Calcutta in the Gleanings 
of Science for September 1831, where Capt. Herbert’s paper on the 
Geology and Fossils of the Himalayas is published. 

_ These fossils are all from the northern face, beyond what may be 
considered the true Himalayas. Nothing had then been discovered 
on the southern aspect of the mountains, with the exception of some at 
Caribari, in the smal] state of Cooch Behar, on the banks of the Brah- 
maputra, which were noticed by Mr, Colebrooke, in his account of the 


® Tilustrations, + Do, 
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Geology of the N. E. border of Bengal. But this point was so remote 
from the parts of the Himalayas usually visited, that it was long before 
it was discovered that they formed a true clue to the nature of the for- 
mations at the base of these mountains. ‘The Author also, in December 
1831, discovered some fossil fragments on the banks ofthe Jumna, 
which, though at first doubted, were afterwards proved to be such by 
chemical analysis, v. J. A.S., p. 457. Abundance of fossils have since 
been discovered there by the engineers employed in improving the 
navigation of the Jumna: v. papers by Capt. E. Smith, and by Mr. 
Dean, J. A.S. ii., p. 622, iii., p. 302, iv., p. 261. 

Dr. Govan, in September 1831, discovered some Himalayan lime- 
stone which bore the impression either of a reptile or of one of the 
crustacea, which has not yet been described, but with this exception, 
nothing had been found on the southern face of the Himalayas, or from 
the plains to the Snowy Peaks, and yet diligent search had been made 
for fossils in the Sewaliks themselves, but chiefly from the Kheree Pass 
to Hurdwar, by Capt. Herbert, and by Mons. Jacquemont at Nahun and 
in the Kheree Pass, as professed geologists; by Capt. Cautley and the 
author in their occasional visits to the latter and to Hurdwar. Capt. 
De Bude of the Engineers, when cutting down the rock at Hurdwar, 
and the shingly summit of the Kheree Pass, had been requested to 
look out for any appearance of fossil remains; and one of the officers 
of the Engineers, who has since distinguished himself in such disco- 
veries, almost threw himself upon what he conceived to be a deposit of 
fossils, when the police officer who is stationed near the head of the 
Kheree Pass came up and informed the party that a camel had died 
there inthe previous year. Lignite had been discovered here, and 
described by Capts. Herbert and Cautley. To this the author projected 
a visit, before leaving that part of India, with Dr. Falconer; but,as 
time was wanting, the latter went alone, and “ returned loaded, not . 
only with lignite, but with noble fossils of the monsters of the deep; 
bones of crocodilide, fragments of the shell of large turtles, anda 
fragment of a bivalve shell as large as an oyster.’’—Journ. As. Soc., t. 
p. 97,—as announced by the author in some notes read to the Asiatic 
Society in February 1832, when he was led to inquire whether those 
fossils did not probably belong to the same formation as those disco- 
vered by Dr. Wallich and Mr. Crawford on the Irawady. No further 
progress seems to have been made until April 1834, when Dr. Falconer | 
picked up the shell of a fossil tortoise in the Timly Pass; Capt. Cautley q 
immediately proceeded to the Kaloowala Pass,where he had discovered — 


the lignite in 1827, when Dr. F. recognized a bone, and in the course of 
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the digging, they found teeth of crocodiles; shells of tortoises; teeth, 
apparently of squalus; and bones and teeth of a pachydermatous 
animal, apparently Anthracotherium. The lignite lies between two 
beds of mar!, or clay conglomerate; and in the upper of them the re- 
mains were found. Lieut. Durand, in September 1834, met with this 
marl, or clay conglomerate, on the north face of Nahun, with tortoise, 
Saurian, mammal, and fish remains. 

Sut this discovery was eclipsed by that of the more extensive and 
important deposit of remains of fossil mammalia on the same range of 
hills to the westward of the Jumna, to which the duties of the Canal 
_ officers often led them. Attention was directed to this by Lieut. Baker 
having had given him, by the Nahun rajah, the fossil tooth of an ele- 
phant (Elephas primigenius) which had been picked up at Sumrotee, 
near the Pinjore valley. Lieut. B. proceeded to the Ambwalla Pass, on 
the western side of the Jumna, and found a large bone of some huge 
animal; Capt. Cautley, with his characteristic zeal, immediately joined 
Lieuts. Baker and Durand; when they carefully examined the ravine 
and slip, and brought away from the upper strata of sandstone seven 
fragments of bone, some of very large elephants, and the tibia, appa- 
rently, of acamel. A thin bed of blue clay, or blue marl, underlying 
the sandstone, and dipping at an angle of 20° to 30°, was found full of 
fresh water shells, as of Planorbis and of Paludina, v. Journ. As. Soc., 
iil. p. 393.* Specimens were also procured from other parts of the 
range, proving that from the Jumna to the Pinjore valley these moun- 
tains abound in fossils; and, in March 1837, Dr. Falconer announced 
the discovery of a few of the same fossils near Hurdwar, and in large 
quantities to the eastward of the Ganges in the low hills which skirt 
the province of Kemaon. Since then, the progress of discovery 
has been rapid, and is fully recorded in the works quoted. A more 
particular account of the localities, with sections of the mountains, is 
given by Capt. Cautley, in his paper read to the Geological Society 
(9th March 1836), and published in the Transactions, 2d Series, vol. 
v., p. 267, to which I gladly refer, and have only to give a brief enu- 
meration of the genera and some of the species which have been disco- 
vered inthe Sewalik hills. Capt. C. states particularly, that to the 
westward of the Jumna these hills are less abrupt; gravel beds are 
less frequent and abundant, and they are composed of varieties of clay- 


* Though the Author refers to the Journal of the Asiatic Society, &c. as showing the 
publication of the information, yet he quotes chiefly from letters addressed to him by 
Capt. Cautley, and which are those referred to by Mr. Lyell in his address in presenting 


the Wollaston medal, in 1837, to the Author, to be forwarded to Capt. Cautley and Dr. 
Falconer. 
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slate, and quartz, which can be traced to the neighbouring and nearest 
mountains. He distinguishes the lower marl strata from the upper 
sandstone beds. 


List of Fossils found in the Szewauik Rance, by Messrs. Fatconer, 
CautTLey, Cotviy, Baxer, and Duranp. 


QUADRUMANA. 


Three species of Quadrumana, v. Messrs. Baker and Durand, Jour. 
Asiatic Soc, Calcutta, Nov. 1836, Tab. 6, fig. 2; Messrs. Falconer 
and Cautley, J. A. S., May 1837. One allied to Semnopithecus. 


PACHYDZRMATA, 


Elephas primigentius. 

M. latidens, Clift. 
Mastodon elephantoides 

— Llephantoides, Clift. 


angustidens. 

Hippopotamus sivalensis, F. & C., v. Tab. 6. fig. a. b. 
— dissimilis, F. & C. 

Anoplotherium posterogenium, F. & C. 

Rhinoceros angustistrictus, F. & C. 

Rhinoceros sivalensis, F. &. C., v. Tab. 6, fig. 4, a. b. 
Anthracotherium silistrense, v. Tab. 3, fig. 12—15. 
Cherotherium, F. & C., sivalense, F. & C. 

Sus, (sp. undetermined). 


RUMINANTIA. 


Sivatherium, F. & C. 
—— giganteum, F. &C., v. tab. 6, fig. 1, a.) b., c5 de 

Camelus (sp. undetermined: two undoubted). 

Cervus, (sp. undetermined: numerous). 

Antilope, (sp. undetermined : numerous). 

Bos, (sp. undetermined: 1 new section in the genus), v. tab. 6, fig, 
9, a. b., and fig. 6, a. b. 


SOLIPEDA. 
Equus Sivalensis, F. & C., v. Tab. 6, fig. a., b., c. 


CARNIVORA. 


Felis, (aumber, and character of species, undetermined). 
Cats. 
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Canis, (species undetermined). 
Bears. 

Hyena, (speeies undetermined). 
Amy xodon, F. & C. 

sivalensis, F. & C. 


Indications of other Genera. 


RODENTIA. 


Hystrix, one, (sp. undetermined). 
Mus, (species undetermined). 
Castor. 

Lutra. 


REPTILIA. 


Ghurial, (Gavial of Naturalists), or Leptorhynchus gangeticus. 
Crocodile, (Muggur of Natives), or Crocodilus biporcatus, vy. tab, 3, 
fig. 7 to9. The head of a very large Crocodile. 

Emys, (several species undetermined). 

Trionyx, (several species undetermined). 

Megalochelys, F. & C. 

sivalensis, F. & C. 


PISCES. 


Heads, vertebre, and scales, &c. of unknown genera and species. 
Teeth of Squalus, v. tab. 3, fig.4 & 5. Tongue of Raya? v. tab. 3, 
fig. 6, being the only appearance of marine remains. 


TESTACEA. 


Univalves and Bivalves, chiefly undetermined, but apparently—Unio, 
’ y ’ 

Cyclas, Cyrene, Paludina, Planorbis, Helix. 

For detailed descriptions of these Fossils by the above gentlemen, see Asiatic Re- 
searches, Calcutta, 1836, Vol. xix., Part I., and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. 35, Vol. iii., p. 527; No. 45, 46, 48, Vol. iv., p. 495, 565, 706; No. 49, 53, 55, 57, 58, 
59, 60, Vol. v.,ip. 38, 291, 294, 486, 579, 661, 739, 768, as quoted by the Editor of the 
Transactions of the Geological Society, Second Series, Vol. v., p. 278, 


The Geological system of the Himalayas is extremely simple in the 
| line of the sections, which are about fifty miles apart, and have been 
| constructed from the Author’s specimens and observations, commenc- 
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ing from the plains in both, extending to Kedarkanta in the one, and 
to near Shalma in the other. The formations may be treated of under 
the heads, 1st, of the Stratified, and, 2d, of the Unstratified rocks. The 
Stratified rocks consist of Clay-slate, with Limestone imbedded in, or 
alternating with it, and surmounted by a Quartz conglomerate, often 
ealled in India Greywacke or Grauwacke. Clay-slate continues for 
some time, and this issucceeded by Micaceous and other Schists and 
Gneiss. The Unstratified rocks consist of Trap-rocks and of Granite. 


Stratiriep Rocks.—The Himalayas, between the Ganges and Sutlej 
rivers, like the Sewaliks, present towards the plains abruptly steep 
fronts, and acomparatively gradual slope in.the opposite direction, 
from the strata dipping towards the north-east. As this is frequently 
repeated, we have a succession of steep ascents and sloping sides, with 
a deep valley intervening between two successive ridges, in which 
usually runs a small river, flowing either towards the Ganges or into 
the Jumna, or their feeders, or into those of the Sutlej. The drainage 
of these great rivers is every where separated by transverse ridges, 
which connect the parallel ridges, having the points of junction often 
projected into peaks, (/llustrations, Int. p. xvil). By proceeding along 
these ridges, we may penetrate far into the interior, without having ocecae 
sion to descend into the valleys; but the mountain paths usually take the 
direct course, and we have thus a succession of ridges and of valleys to 
cross, and to experience great vicissitudes of climate, as well as a re- 
petition of the geological structure and of the animal and vegetable 
forms which are dependant on this and on the climate. The plain-ward 
face being thus abrupt towards the south-west, has the solar rays fall- 
ing on it more perpendicularly, and therefore experiences greater heat 


anidryness. The strata dipping towards the north-east, also produce, 


from their disintegration, a greater accumulation of earth on that side, 
while the springs following the natural slopes are more frequent on the 
north-eastern than on the south-western face of these mountains, and 
therefore the vegetation of the two sides varies much more than would 
be anticipated by any one who had not observed the difference (v. p. 16). 


Cray-S1iate.—In ascending the Himalayas, between the Ganges and | 


Jumna, Clayeslate is invariably met with, of great variety of colouras — 
well as of texture, and in many places most remarkably contorted, as at 


Rikikes, &c. below Surkunda Debee. In the ascent to Mussooree it 7 | 


is soft, variously coloured, and crumbling into small quadrangular : 
pieces. At Mutrogh, below Budraj, near the spring which supplies — 
water to the village, it may be seen ofa fine texture, blue colour, nearly — 
perpendicular, and easily splitting into large slabs, is used as roofing 4 
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slate. It may be seen ofa still finer quality, and in still larger slabs 
on the ascent to Choor. In many places, nodules of quartz are seen 
imbedded in clay-slate, and in some places this is found passing into 
micaceous schist. Copper is found in it, in the neighbourhood of 
Khalsee. 


Limtsrone.—In the ascent to Mussooree, alternating with the clay- 
slate, we find Limestone, usually compact and hard, but often honey- 
combed and cavernous, bluish in colour, passing to grey, whitish and 
chalk-like in some places, and becoming in others even black. It occurs 
first at Jureepanee, and then at the top of the range; it is also met with 
at Sahunsudhara, alternating with clay-slateand dipping east. It is 
found also in the Suen range, in the Kaphnul valley, as well as in that 
of the Riknal, and very conspicuously, and of enormous thickness, and 
over-topping the clay-slate, at Deobund. It is not, however, found cone 
stantly alternating with the clay-slate, even in the range which inter- 
venes between the Jumna and Ganges rivers, as itis wanting near 
Badraj ; also between Landour and Surkunda, though very abundant in 
the neighbourhood of Dhunoultee, one of the places which the Author 
recommended as an excellent site fora Sanatarium. The Limestone, 
though in such enormous, apparently amorphous masses, is rather par, 
tially diffused, when compared with the Clay-slate. Sometimes it is 
harder, and even non-effervescent, becoming also siliceous, and like 
chert; though the pure blue limestone, in connection with clay-slate, is 
the most common. Insome situations it passes into beautiful cale spar, 
as at Dhunoultee; in others, into white saccharine Limestone, formed 
of large crystals, as in some places in mica slate and gneiss, as well 
near the granite of the Choor Mountain, and of Gungotri. Gypsum is 
found associated with the Limestone in some situations, as at Sahun- 
sudhara, below Mussooree, and at Jureepanee, v. Herbert and Cautley 
(As. Res.) Heavy Spar, or Sulphate of Barytes, is found in the ascent 
to Landour, of which, as well as of the rocks, specimens were sent by 
the Author to the Asiatic Society in 1828. The sulphurous spring in 
the vicinity of Sahunsudhara, with the dripping rocks and numerous 
stalactites hanging down from the roof of the cavernous limestone, 
with the leaves, &c. encrusted with carbonate of lime, have often at- 
tracted the attention of, and been described by travellers. 


-Quarrzose ConcromenaTE.—The Clay-slate formation is, in many of 
| the peaks, surmounted by strata of a rock which Mr. De la Beche has 
| denominated Quartz conglomerate. It varies much in appearance, 
being light grey coloured on Landour, coarse-grained and reddish on 
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Budra}, formed of rounded grains of quartz, and therefore usually call- 
ed sandstone. This varies in appearance, but is usually found at the 
summits of the peaks, as on Budraj, Landour, and Surkunda, and 
even on Deobun, in thin isolated strata above the limestone. In other 
situations, it alternates with the clay-slate, and then, as described by 
Mr. Everest, “ it becomes a Gistinet greywacke, consisting of a greyish 
green base, with numerous angular fragments of clay-slate imbedded. 
No such appearances could be observed in the slates which alternate 
with the Mussooree limestone; and this circumstance, coupled with 
that of super-position, seems to mark the quartz sandstone as the new- 
est formation of the two.” 


Section No. 2.—The clay-slate met with in the interior is usually 
more uniform in appearance, especially in the line of the section, as on 
Tuen, where, however, it is much waved and crossed by veins of quartz, 
so on Acharanda and Jountgurh, and on to Bhok tibba, In the Khulan 
valley, clay-slate is alone fonnd, and a precipitous slip shows the whole 
to be of uniform structure. At the head of the valley limestone is met 
with in masses; the dip is very generally to the N. KE. 


MiCACEOUS AND OTHER Scuists.—Mica slate occurs in ascending the 
south-western face of the Bhok tibba, though clay-slate forms the mass 
of the mountain, and is immediately succeeded by the mica slate and 
gneiss series. The clay-slate sometimes passes insensibly into what 
has been called quartz rock and even grauwacke in India, and in others 
into mica slate, which is, in some instances, fine grained and dark co- 
loured, so as hardly to be distinguished from clay-slate. Mr. Everest, 
in proceeding from Mussooree, along the Ganges to its sources, men- 
tions that quartz sandstone soon became the predominant rock, and 
that the slate had nearly disappeared, being only found in the lowest 
ground, opposite Ballahaut. The line of junction of the two was seen 
only afew feet above the level ofthe river. Somewhat before this, 
the slate had partly assumed the appearance of talc-slate, having a 
faint glimmering lustre anda soapy feel. Beyond Ballahaut, he con- 
tinued travelling near the line of junction of the two formations, the 


slate gradually passing into a perfect talc-slate, and the quartzy sand- 4 | 


stone becoming rather more crystalline than before. Perhaps thename 
of quartz-rock might be more appropriate to it, though it still exhibited, 

in some places, traces of round grains agglutinated together. About 1 
Batwaree, the quartz sandstene ceases on the low ground, and the slate — 
contains a mixture of quartz and felspar, forming a talcose gneiss, with — 
hornblende occasionally intermixed. Traces of the quartzy sandstone — 
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yet remain upon the cliffs above, for some miles farther to the north, 
where a gradual passage of it may be observed into the talcose gneiss.— 
J. A.§., Dec. 1835, p. 692. 


In the upper Section, No. J, after the sandstones of the Nabun and 
Jytuk ranges, red marl, with veins of carbonate of lime, is seen in des- 
cending to the Julal river; and this is succeeded by the limestone and 
elay-slate series. About Booraree, mica slate, with crystals of horn- 
blende, is met with, and iron pyrites in the valleys on both sides; mica 
slate succeeds, occasionally fine textured, and scarcely to be distin- 
guished from clay-slate: in ascending to Phagonee, it becomes coarse- 
grained, and in some places abounds in garnets. Near Phagonee, a 
large vein of iron is seen, and some coarse-grained crystalline lime- 
stone; after which we pass to gneiss, before reaching the projecting 
masses of granite which form the summit of the Choor Mountain. 
Above Chowrass, a granite vein, running east and west, is seen cross- 
ing the mica slate. In descending, on the N. E. gneiss and mica slate, 
with garnets, are again seen. Near Chepal, iron ore occurs, and the 
slate becomes talcose in the bed of the rivulet, and a coarse plumbago 
Slate is seen near the Soonth. The same formations are repeated in 
proceeding towards Changshill and Kedarkanta. In ascending to 
Bumpta, the slate beeomes very quartzose, with layers of mica, occa- 
sionally assuming a granitic structure. On Urukta, mica slate, with 
garnets, is found, and often with nodules of quartz, In the descent 
by Deyra, the slate is met with containing grains of magnetic iron, 
in sufficient quantity to be profitably worked, and which has been 
named Hornblende Slate by Mr. De la Beche (Manual, 3d Ed., p. 435) : 
it is associated with gneiss and mica slate. 


Gwneiss.—The system of slates is succeeded in the section by a more 
uniform formation of gneiss. The extent of which will vary according 
to our view of what is gneiss. Capt. Herbert calculated the gneiss 
to be of great breadth, forming a band of which the lowest point is 
2,800, and the highest 25,709 feet high, thus including the lofty peaks 
and the snowy range; as he says: “ The highest peaks are every- 
where composed of gneiss, the strata of which may be clearly distin- 
guished, when bare of snow, through a telescope. Granite has ne 
where been found except in veins, and these veins are generally small, 
with one exception—Whangtoo on the Sutlej.” In this Capt. H. was 
incorrect, according to the testimony both of Dr, Falconer and of the 
Rev. Mr. Everest (v. infra), ‘ The gneiss is of very various character, 
as fax as colour and grain are concerned, though always very regular, 
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consisting of the usual ingredients, united in the usual proportions ; 
garnets, schorl, kyanite, carbonate of lime, green quartz, and hyacinth, 
are the most ordinary imbedded minerals. A speck of native gold has 
been found in a specimen from one of the granite veins.”— Gleanings 
of Science, v. 3, p. 268. 

Gneiss is found in many of the Passes, associated with chlorite anl 
hornblende schists, as well as quartz rock, sometimes passing into mica- 
ceous schist; itis often found in the vicinity of granite, but is s909 
succeeded by micaceous schist, and this sometimes becoming talcose. 
The strata in general dip to the N.E., but great irregularities exist, anl 
many instances are seen of their dipping in an opposite direction, but 
only to a limited extent. , 

Unstratiriep Rocxs.—Trap-rocks, though frequently met with in 
fragments, were not until lately, recognized as forming a remarkable 
feature in the structure of the Himalayas. They were noticed by Capt. 
Herbert, and compared by him to Greenstone, as the schist in the 
descent to Kialsee, which he calls a Protean green slate, passing into a 
rock like greenstone. He also observes, that a trap-like rock is found 
in the vicinity of Bheemtal, and mentions a “ Toadstone, of which the 
original mass is doubtless to be detected.’”’ Buta vein of greenstone 
was discovered by Dr. Falconer in the neighbourhood of Mussooree, 
and the presence of trap-rocks has since been detected in numerous 
situations. Previous to this, the elevatory force was supposed to de- 
pend upon granite, which is revealed at the surface in so many places 
in Kemaon, and was supposed to be concealed under the surface to the 
westward of the Ganges, and raised to a great elevation only at the 
Choor Mountain. Hot springs abound in the Himalayas, and evidences 
of recent volcanic action were ovserved by Mr. Vigne in Cashmere, and 
have been seen by Dr. Falconer. 

The igneous rocks, Dr. F. says, which have been found in the outer 
tracts, are of the green trap series, and are very generally met with in 
dykes, intersecting and rising through the regular strata, which are in 
all directions fractured or comminuted, and the limestone broken up 
into masses. The Mussooree vein is composed in some places princi- 
pally of compact white felspar and pyroxene, and in others chiefly of 
hornblende, and may be traced for half-a-mile ina direction nearly 
parallel to the range of the mountains. Trap is also met within one 
of the ascents to Mussooree, in the bed of the Jumna, and in the neigh 
bourhood of Khalsee, and therefore abundantly displayed even within a 
limited extent. Mr. Everest mentions having crossed three different 
masses of greenstone in his journey from Mussooree to Gungotri: first, 
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on the ridge before descending into the valley of the Ganges, and two 
others in the clay-slate and talc-slate. He could not in either case 
trace their connection with the surrounding rocks, but infers that it pro- 
bably crossed them nearly at a right angle, and if co, their range must 
approach to a parallel with that of the granite. 


Granite.—From the foregoing extract from Capt. Herbert, the com- 
parative absence of granite in the Himalayas might be inferred, though 
in the line of section a magnificent outburst is observed on the summit 
of the Choor Mountain, which is greyish coloured, coarse-grained, with 
veins of quartz, and is porphyritic towards Roundee. Enormous boul- 
ders of it may be seen in the valleys, both to the north and south. It 
was suspected to occur in other places, as boulders and hand specimens 
were well known and totally different in character from the Choor 
granite. Capt. H. was well acquainted with its existence in many 
places, as he says: “ Granite displays itself on the southern face in 
several places, as at Champawut, Dhie, Almorah, Shaee Debee, Dooar- 
ahath, Pale dhore, Kunyoor, and Choor, situated, except the latter, in 
beds in a zone of minimum elevation, and a line passing through them 
all, has a direction to N. 60° W., the same as that of the strata and 
mountain range. West of the Ganges no such beds are found, but the 
granite occupies the summit of Choor; and this is the highest of the _ 
mountains of the southern slope of the Himalayas, excepting only 
those which form the snowy peaks and passes.’’ In colouring these on 
the large map of the Himalayas they form a line beautifully parallel to 
the direction both of the Sandstone and the Himalaya range. On the 
higher belt and northern face, according to Capt. Herbert, and towards 
the central and highest parts, Granite veins are frequent, as at Whang-. 
too or Huttoo; and it is mentioned by himself, in his section of the 
Gonass Pass. But, notwithstanding this, he seems not to have recog: 
nized it at the sources of the Ganges, as Dr. Falconer writes me that 
«‘ the section about the formation of Guagotri, instead of being of 
gneiss, is all, to the northward of Sookhee, purely granite, and most 
palpably so, a binary compound of felspar and quartz, with crystals of 
tourmaline. It is the grand granitic axis of the Himalaya, and one of 
the greatest and most magnificent outbursts of granite in the world.” 
He went across the direction of it for many miles up the Bhaghiretty, 
beyond the temple at Gungotri, and saw no end ofit. The granite es- 
carpments shooting up into the highest peaks, and the huge caims of 
granitic blocks, many of them as large asa house, he describes as in- 
conceivably grand. y 

The Mines and Mineral productions af the Himalayas have been de- 
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tailed by the late Capt. Herbert, Superintendent of the Mineralogical 
Survey of the Himalayas, ina Paperin the Asiatic Researches, Trans. 
of the Physical Class, 1829, Part I., p. 227, and may be enumerated as 
Sulphur, Sulphate of Iron, Alum, Bitumen, Graphite, Gypsum, Lime- 
stone, Dolomite, Potstone, or indurated Tale. To these Cale Spar and 
Heavy Spar may be added. 


GoLp, in many of the streams, and specks of it in the Granite, near 
Kedarnath. 


Copper, Grey Copper, and Copper Pyrites, and Green Carbonate. 


Tron.—Red Oxide, Red Hematite, Micaceous, Scaly, and Specular 
Tron Ore, Compact Red Iron Ore, Magnetic Iron Ore. ) 


Leap in form of fine granular Galena. Of the value of the mines we 
may expect a fuller account from the investigations of Captain Drum- 
mond, accompanied by his Cornish miner. 


KuNaAw our and the northern face of the Himalayas, The Geology of 
this tract is little known, but we may expect a detailed account from 
the results of Mons. Jacquemont’s investigations. Capt. Herbert, Gl. 
lii., p. 269, has briefly indicated its characteristics. 

The Gneiss zone being stratified, and dipping at no great inclination 
to the N. E., the consequences to be expected are, that in proceeding to 
the north-eastward, the same succession of strata would be found, but 
at greater elevations. And this is the fact: although the development 
of rocks to the north is not equal in extent to those on the south side, 
Micaceous schist, with its associates, gradually gives way to grauwacke 
slate or grauwacke, which rocks are found at considerable elevations. 
Limestone, with organic remains, is found in beds in these rocks, and 
at such an elevation that the tertiary strata may be expected to occur 
at very great heights, and even the superficial deposits miele have been 
called diluvzum. 


From the physical features of the country, the existence of tertiary 
strata might be expected, but these have been proved to exist by the Fos- 
sils, including the skull and lower jaw of a hollow-horned Ruminant 
(Antilope), that referred to by Capt. Herbert, Gl. iii., p. 270, with the 
tooth of a Rhinoceros. Those of the Horse, and Ox are also mention- 
ed as having been found. The locality of these is not known, but Capt. — 
H. concludes that they are from the northern face of the ridge which 
separates the basin of the Ganges from that of the Sutlej, and not far 
from the town of Dumpa. 
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The Fossils described by Dr. Gerard, Gleanings iii., p. 92, as found 
by him in a loose stratum of black schist, elevated 13,000 to 15,000 
feet upon the declivity of the Spiti. The Terebratule were pare 
ticularly remarked on the Laitehe Lang Chain, the third great 
ridge of the Himalayas, at an elevation of 17,000 feet, altogether dis- 
tinct from the above formation. From the examination of the 
shells, the Rev. Mr. Everest concluded that there exist in the Himae 
layan range strata analogous to the early secondary and _ transition 
formations of Europe; Gl. ili., p.30. Specimens of the shells hav- 
ing been sent to Mr. J. D.C. Sowerby, he coincides in this view, 
and considers some of them as identical with shells of the mountain 
Limestone, Inferior Oolite, and Lias of England. J. A.S.1., p. 248. 
The species in my collection, obtained chiefly from Dr. Gerard, consist 
of Astarte, a genus of which it is extremely difficult to determine 
the species. Area or Cucullea, Avicula, Terebratula or Atrypa, 
with a species not figured; a genus not determinable in my speci- 
mens: Delthyris?; Ammonites, two species. The markings of both 
indicate that they belong to that division of the genus which range, 
from the Lias to the Chalk, both inclusive. Belemnites two species. 

A section having been given of a portion of the Central Range of 
India, that is, from Sheerghatty to Rogonautpore, some details might 
be given respecting their Geological structure, but as the Author has 
already exhausted his space, he can only refer to the valuable papers 
of Dr. Voysey and of Colonel Sykes, as well as to that of Dr. Malcolm- 
son, for the Geology of Central India, and to the Geological observa~ 
tions made by the Rev. Mr. Everest, on a journey from Calcutta to 
Ghazipore. Gleanings, iii., p. 129. The rocky basis of the range is 
composed of Gneiss, passing occasionally into mica slate; and that 
this alternates with hornblende rock, which is most conspicuous 
at the several Ghauts; and that they have both an anticlinal dip 
from the Granite and Trap, which make their appearance at the Sus- 
pension Bridge, and in the Bulbul rivulet. The Granite is also seen 
in outliers, and on both flanks of the range. On the Gneiss, a gray 
micaceous sandstone is horizontally deposited, but much disturbed in 
some situations. With the shale, &c. impressions of fossil vegetables 


: | are found, as well as Coal. 


The Chinnakooree Coat formation, resembles that of Ranigunj, 
on the Damooda, described by Mr. Jones and the Reverend Mr, 
Everest, and noticed by Mr. De la Beche in his Manual, p. 399, 
from the Author’s notes, but which he is compelled to suppress. 
Gneiss was seen near Pachette, but the hill over which the Author 
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passed was found to be composed of Red Sandstone and Conglome- 
rate. The Coal is imbedded in shale, with loose-grained gray Sand- 
stone, both above and below. See the above Authors, as well as Mr. 
Mc’Clelland’s able report of ‘ A Committee for investigating the Coal 
and Mineral Resources of India”* (Calcutta 1838), where the discovery 
of a raised beach of tertiary shells in the Kasya Hills is noticed, and 
a list is given of all the sites of Coal (and Lignite, as those in the 
Himalayas,) at present known to exist on the continent of India. 
They may briefly be enumerated as follows,—Buorpwan, Ranigun], 
Chinakooree, Adjai Seedpoorie, Paribarpoor, Darbadanaghat, Benares 
Road 149th mile stone, and other places; Hazareebagh, Rasmanat, 
Patsandeh Baghelpoor, Skrigully, Hurra, Patamoo, two principal beds, 
Amarath. Bipsecuru. Nersuppas, Towar river, Hoshungabad, Jubul- 
poor, Sohagpore, Chanda, Warda nala. Currack, Mahanadi. Assam 
Deuphapanee near Bramakoond, Namroop river, Suffry or Disung 
river, near Rungpore, Dhunsiree river, Jumoona river, Kossila river 
near Gowahate, Chilmari and Doorgapoor. SitHer, Laour and other 
sites, Kasya bills Chirrapunjie, Sarrarim, Manipur near capital, 
Gendah on Kuenduan river. Arracan Sandoway District, Kyook 
Phyoo Island. Movrmern, Anthracite at Bothoung. Sournern Inpra, 
Travancore, fossil seeds carbonized. Himataya, Kemaon lignite, Mora- 
dabad, lower range. Inpvus, Cutch, Peshawur. To these may be added 
the indications of Coal discovered in boring to a depth of 400 at Calcut- 
ta and 300 feet at Goga in Gujerat.f 

The Shales of Ranigunj and Chinnakooree contain abundant remains 
of Ranigun} Reed; Vertebraria indica, nob., and of another species, 
V. radiata, nob., Trizygia speciosa referred formerly to Sphenophyllum ? 
De la Beche, Manual, p. 400, and mentioned by Mr. Jones as “ impres- 
sions of flowers.” This appears to belong to the natural family of 
Marsileacee, v. p..481.{ Of this new genus there is a second species 
found in Germany, and the Author has a third species lent him by Dr. 
Mantell, from the Anthracite of Mount Carbon, in Pennsylvania. Pus- 
tularia Galderiana, nob., Pecopteris Lindleyana, and. Gilossopteris 
dan@oides, are the other plants obtained from the same locality. 
Glossopteris angustifolia, and G. Browniana, are other species mene 
tioned by M. Adolphe Brongniart. The presence of the latter is re- 


* Madras Journal, No, 20, p. 153. 
+ For an account of what has since been done in the search for this mirreral, see @ 
subsequent portion of this number.—Ep. Mapras JOURNAL, 
+ Illustrations. 
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markable, as it was originally found in the carboniferous series of Kastern 
Australia by Dr. Robert Brown, v. De la Beche, Manual, p. 401. 

It would have been interesting to have concluded this cursory view 
of the Geology of parts of India with a notice of the various mineral 
resources of that country, which though little developed are very 
abundant, and some of which have long been known to, and formed 
articles of commerce to both the ancient and modern civilized nations 
of the earth, as the Author has endeavoured to prove, from p. 40 to 47, 
and p. 95 to p. 104, in his ‘‘ Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medi- 
cine, London, 1838.’ 


XI1.—The Meteorology of the Plains and Mountains of N. W. India, 


(From Rovte’s Illustrations of the Botany, &c. of the Himalayan 
Mountains, Supplementary Pari). 

Tuoucu the Meteorology of a country is frequently omitted in Works 
treating of Natural History, there is no subject which- is more interest- 
ing or more closely connected with its several branches, especially when 
it is desired to point out the connection between climate and the vege- 
table and animal forms which it supports. This is still more important, 
indeed essentially necessary, when we desire to make any Practical ap- 
plication to the Arts of Culture of the results of our investigations into 
the Natural History of a country. 

India being so extended in territory and varied in surface, with length- 
ened coasts, washed by a tropical ocean, and the summits of its moun- 
tains, covered by eternal snows, necessarily presents every variety of — 
climate. As if is intended in the present Work to notice the vegetation 
of its heated plains and valleys, and to compare this with that found on 
the slope of its mountains, itis desirable, therefore, for the sake of 
comparison, to notice the more striking characteristics of the climate of 
different parts of India. This can only be done very briefly; but the 
_ Author hopes to be able to return to the subject, and give the details of 
lis observations made at Saharunpore, from the year 1826 to 1830, with 
the Barometer, and both the Dry and Wet Bulb Thermometer, with 
observations on Radiation, Temperature of Wells, Quantity of Rain, 
together with Horary Observations, with all the instruments, from 1 a. 
m. to midnight, or for one day (the 15th) in each month for one year ; 
occasionally also at different elevations, and at the different seasons of 
the year, in the Himalayan Mountains, 
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The instruments were compared with those of Captain Herbert and 
of Mons. Jacquemont, when these gentlemen passed through Sahar- 
unpore, and subsequently with those of my friend Mr. James Prinsep, 
on my arrival in Calcutta, and the differences between all were very 
slight. 


As much of the vegetation of India is ofa tropical nature, and as 
this is found extending into higher latitudes, or to considerable eleva- 
tions, when local circumstances favour the production of a similar cli- 
mate, we may therefore notice the characteristics of tropical climate, 
which consist in great uniformity of temperature,as well as of moisture, 
throughout the year. Various attempts have been made to ascertain 
by calculation the mean temperature of the Equator, assisted by the 
few obscrvations which we possessed, of places in its vicinity. The 
illustrious Humboldt was induced to adopt SL° 5’ as the mean tempera- 
ture of the Equator. Mr. Atkinson, on the contrary, inferred, that it 
was at least 84° 53’; but when it is considered that five-sixths cf this 
line passes over the Ocean, the mean temperature of which between 
the limits of 3° N. and 3° S. varies, in general, between 80° 24’ and 
82° 4’, and as the air which rests upon these waters is from 1° 8’ to 
2° 7’ cooler, it is probable that 81° 5’ is not too low for the mean 
temperature of the Equator. Sir David Brewster, indeed, from obser- 
vations since made in Ceylon, Penang, and at Singapore, is inclined to 
think that this may be too high. 


The seasons in equatorial regions are well known to be characteriz- 
ed by great equability of temperature, and, in fact, they are not 
distinguished, as in high latitudes, into hot and cold, but into wet and 
dry seasons, and are greatly regulated by the periodical winds. In 
Java and Sumatra the thermometer seldom rises above 85° or 90° on 
the coast, falling as low as 70° at sunrise. The heaviest rains take place 
in December and January, the driest weather occurs in July and August, 
while the intermediate months afford variable weather. Singapore, 
from its insular nature, and being 1° 15’ North of the Equator, 
and near the S. extremity of the Malayan Peninsula, is well suited to 
give an idea of an Equatorial climate; there we have, fortunately, 
ihermometric observations carried on for six years by Capt. C. E. Davis, 
three times a-day: at 6 a.m., 6 P.m., and at Noon (v. Journ. As. Soe. 
2, p. 428), though the mean temperature deduced from them may pro- 
bably be a little too high; but in the whole time the Thermometer 
never rose above 89°, or sunk below 71°, and the mean temperature de- 
duced from the means of the extremes is 80° 04’ in all the years. 
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Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Maximum,... 845 8&5 87 8% 89 88 88 88 88 88 86 8&6 
Minimum.... 70° 73 72 44 %. 44 74 17 7 7% 74. %4 


—— eee — eee —- cme —e = soe = = 


775 795 80 80:5 82 81 81.5 81'5 81°5 81°5 80 380=804 
This degree of equability is found near the Equator only, but an ap- 
proach is made to it during the rainy season of the year, both in higher 
latitudes and at considerable elevations, within the influence of the tro- 
pical rains, though the general characteristics of these situations is that 
of variableness of climate, or of a great range of the thermometer, both 
daily and annual. The result is the production, not only of great cold, 
but also of great heat, so that the thermometer is found to rise much 
higher at, and a little beyond the tropics, than in the neighbourhood of 
the Equator. This is accounted for, in some measure, by what has been 
observed by astronomers, that the sun, in his progress from the Equator 
towards the Tropic, advances in the first month 12°, and in the second 
8°, so that at the end of the second month he is 20° from the Equator, 
and takes a month to advance the remaining 33°, and an equal time to 
return, so that during the whole of this period the solar rays must fall 
nearly perpendicularly at noon on all places between 20° and 234° of 
latitude, while a place situated under the Equator has the sun only 
during six days, as near the zenith, as the above places near the tropics 
have it for near two months; and, therefore, we may expect a greater 
degree of heat, which is moreover increased by the greater length of 
the days. The larger proportion of land near and beyond the tropic of 
Cancer, as well as the sandy barren nature of the soil, perhaps origi- 
nally a consequence of, but now acting aS a cause, in increasing the 
heat, together with the dryness of the air, all contribute, as causes, in 
increasing the absorption of, and the subsequent radiation of the heat 
imparted by, the nearly perpendicular solar rays. Thus Ritchie and 
Lyon state, that during whole months the thermometer stood at 117°, 
and at 128° in the Oasis of Mourzouk; Dr. Coulter mentions having 
observed it at 140° on the banks of the Rio Colorado, 32° 30’ N. lat., 
and we have it often stated as being 120°. Mr. Everest gives II1L° as 
the highest at Ghazeepore; Mr. Prinsep as its being 114° at Benares. 
I have observed it at 107° at Saharunpore. The free radiation of the 
‘same open plains in the clear still nights of the winter months, causes 
a degree of cold which one is surprised to hear of as occurring in situa- 
tions where the summer heat is so intense; hence the coldness experi- 
enced in some of the deserts of Africa, also by Lieut. Burnes, as well 
as in the plains of India. | 
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The climate of many places in low latitudes has been ascertained, 
but of these we can only state the mean temperatures: as of places in 
Ceylon, from lat. 6° to 83°; of Point de Galle, 81° 10’; of Colombo, 
80° 75’; and of Trincomalee, 80° 56’; while the temperature of Ma- 
dras, in lat. 13° 5’, has been ascertained, by numerous observations, to 
be 80° 42’. Pondicherry, on the dry and hot part of the Coromandel 
Coast, and in N. lat. 11° 55’, has the highest observed mean tempera- 
ture, this having been found to be 85° 28’. Seringapatam, in lat. 12° 
45’ N. long. 76° 51’ E., and elevated about 2,412 fect above the level 
of the sea, has a mean temperature of 77° 06’; the mean at sunrise is 
63° 17’; at 3 Pp. m., 90° 95’; of the day, 84°; of the night, 70° 11’; 
the highest temperature observed was 115°, and the lowest 48°. At 
Bangalore, the mean temperature is about 74° 39’. 

My frievd Mr. James Prinsep, whose lamented illness all friends of 
science and of literature equally deplore, published, in the year 1832, 
the results of my observations, and as he has united them with others, 
TI give his tables for the sake of comparison. ane 

« The whole presents a convenient epitome of meteorological phe- 
nomena between 12° and 30° of north latitude. Of the climate of 
Madras, the minutest details are recorded in the voluminous and care- 
ful reports of the late astronomer, Mr. Goldingham, whose results 
merely required to be reduced to the freezing point. The Ava tables 
are abstracted from Major Burney’s Registers, published in the ‘ Glean- 
ings ;’ the Benares tables are taken from the Oriental Magazine, 1820; 
for the Saharunpore results we are indebted to Dr. Royle, who allowed 
us to look through his copious registers for the purpose. As the several 
barometers were never absolutely compared together, entire dependence 
cannot be placed upon the mean altitudes given; but with regard tu 
Calcutta, Benares, and Saharunpore, as some opportunities occurred of 
comparison through the instruments of different travellers, the relative 
altitude of these places can be estimated tolerably well: thus, Saharun- 
pore will be found to be almost exactly one thousand feet above the sea, 
as was before estimated by Captain Hodgson. SBenares, in like man- 
ner, may be safely stated, in even numbers, to be three hundred feet 
above the sea. 
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Montuny Deviations of the Barometer and TuermometerR from their 
annual mean height at Calcutta; and at several other places, introduced 


for the sake of comparison. 


BAROMETER AT 32° Faure, THERMOMETER. 
r) es pepe ce ee Re Dare wD aye 
Bee) = Se se8 2 128, | se lee? |ese) o 
MontTH. $a} & | emia S| Sx |Gss ~* 1.0% |>08| Sor 

gu| 2 jftol-Sal e¥ 18 Bai St |e2esin3 | oo 

ee ie) | ee Boa. Sel eae | Beis, Naar Roe |S oy lt 

Pees) (aioe le 8) ae torn we eee ee Eg | Bist 

Shel & |2eRiau Sh |fss Sisu8 |sex%| 2a 

Bee at a RS EE | ey) le OO ey ree SS AN oe 

oe oe eee | Isa 8 ax are ae R 

Inch. jInch. |Inch. jInch. Inch. | Deg. {Deg.{ Deg. | Deg. | Deg. 
January.......! 4-°146|-+-°229) + °208) +°273)+°274) —6°5 |—13'7| —11°6]—17°0/—21.8 
ee ele fiohoee 5 |4°131) + °115)1-172/4 -175/4.°219} 4-5 |— 4-9] — 6-0\—11'5|—20.9 
Makelr Sosa cs -+° 087 ue 051 4 095)-+ *107)4-°151) —1°8 |— 2:8} + 1°0j)— 1°5/+ 0.1 
APU. ao) 5te see | —*006|—+028|_-030, —-043/4-061] +0-7 |+ 78) + 5:1]/+ 9°5/+ 6.1 
Mirage aS oral ts 152} 136/060] 45-2 | 4+ 56] + 7:5}+13°9/411.6 
ae a, —°117! +156; _ 248, —-289|__ 217 +7°4 Mite Vly +55 ie alt} 
ARGU Spee a3 ae —°103|—°176)__° 218|—°308|— +398 13°91 4 44) + 4°64 6°9)+-12.8 
August........ ., —1088/—*126|__-194'—-203|_-278| 43-0 |+ 4:1] 4 3:6|-4+ 674) +10.0 
September. .,..,—-"057'—-098]_°115, —°098/—-158]  12°1 }-+ 4:3) 4. 3:7/+ 5°8) 7 9.5 
October.... ee °018;=°010) + 020! 4° "074|—-047] 40-1 |+ 2-2] ++ 2-5)4+ 1°3)+ 0.8 
November... .| +°003'+: +102] 4° 161 -181/4--209] 3:1 |— 4-2| — 5-4/— 9-7|—10.8 
December ....;+°124)+ °201' 4-258 +°279/ 4-245] —4°9 |—10-1! —11°5 noite Seen 

Ann. fica o> “810. 29" 573|29°764 29° 464/28-766) 81.69 | | 78-39} 78.13| ~~ 73°5 

| Bange.......| +270 +405 7506} +587) .672| 13-9 | 21°5} 19-1, 81°5| 39-3 


* It will be remarked, that the range of variation in the weight of 
the atmosphere increases with the latitude, even up to the foot of the 
Himalaya Mountains, and that it is accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in the range of the thermometer. 


&* We now come to the diurnal oscillation of the barometer, for which 
the same sources have furnished me with materials for framing a com™ 
parative table for five localities considerably distant from one another ; 
we could have added Moorshedabad to the list, but that the thermome- 
tric series for that place was incomplete. At Saharunpore the horary 
observations were confined to a single day, the fifteenth of each month; 
at Madras to three similar days; at Benares, perhaps, the hour of the 
minimum was not always exactly observed; thus a little irregularity 
must be expected, but on the whole the results are wonderfully 
equable. 
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Divrnat Oscituations of the BARomETER and THERMOMETER at 


Calcutta, with Comparative Observations at other places. 


BAROMETER AT 32°. THERMOMETER. 
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UW iVe a faiomas clerers ome SO9' 133! °090 O77! =°103 7'0' 6°6 6°1 9:0} 15°3 
ANust see =f 7205) °109)- °099]). <088) "0791 2201 Se Sire oe Go|) ees 
September........] °094} °145). :101 103} °123 6:0 7'8 6°2} 10°3] 13°0 
Wetober. ss scosces of O68} 144) < 110). 00) 1201 8: Olas OO le Seay 1S alnieodes 
November,...... si amey felt 127, °107) 107) 147), 8-0), G9) sea) 16e8))29%5 
December,.......| O71} °126] . *114)) 098) *124)  9°Oh iS Sieh” Lassi dies 
Mean tide..| °081} °126 “| 105 120} 8°5} 10°6} 12°2) 16°6| 24-2 


‘¢ With due allowance for the difference of sensibility in the instru- 
ments, the above table shews that the average diurnal tide of the baro- 
meter between the Equator and 30° north latitude, exceeds one-tenth of 
an inch, and that it is progressively greater as the variation of tempera-— 
ture during the day is also greater. With regard to the nocturnal tide 
of the atmosphere, the Calcutta tables afford us no data, for want of an 
observation at 10 e. u., the hour of the supposed maximum at night; 
all that is indicated therein is, that the barometer is constantly lower at 
sun-set than at sun-rise. At the Madras Observatory, in 1823, a series of 
horary observations was made for three days in each month, which 
seems to establish the fact of a night-tide beyond a doubt to the extent 
of .04 inch; when, however, the corrections for the temperature of the 
mercury are applied, this amount is reduced to two-hundredthis of an 
inch, which is one-fifth only of the dzurnal tide. 

“ The same result is obtained from a month’s horary observations, 
undertaken by Col. Balfour, at Calcutta, in the year 1784. At Saharun- 
pore, also, the existence of a nocturnal tide is equivocal: the following 
table exhibits all that we can gather towards the elucidation of the 
point in India, expressing by minus signs the real tide, or fall of the 
barometer, from 10 p.m. to5a.m., and vice versa.’ Mr. Prinsep con- 
cludes by saying, “ There is still sufficient ambiguity respecting this 
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second tide, therefore, to render further inquiry necessary, and it would 
be desirable to employ a barometer for the purpose, which should not 
require to have any cogrection applied for the temperature of the mer- 
cury; this might be easily effected, by enclosing the barometer tube in 
an outer tube of the same length, also filled with mercury, upon the 
surface of which the scale might float.” 


Nocrurnat Oscintzation of the BARoMETER from 10 P.M. to 5 A.M. 


reduced to 32° Fahr. 


Madras, three | Berhampore, 


| 'Saharunpore, Dr.| Vera Cruz, in 
MONTH. | days ineach |from Dr.Russel’s|/Royle’s observa-|Mexico, by Fray 
month. tables. tions. ‘Juan. 
| 
January...... — 004 +034 — 043 +018 
February..... —'029 +026 — 009 +009 
March:?.....: —°026 +°069 —'008 —°002 
ori... — 027 +008 —007 +--008 
DEANE iene: s 0 — 014 + °020 —°020 +005 
June...... pee — 026 +:012 +039 -+°003 
DMR sicsede +s — ‘009 "000 —°005 —'002 
BUCMUSE | osic0 —'028 +:014 —'016 —°'007 
September... —'024 +011 +011 — 012 
October..... —°033 +009 —'004 —'021 
November... — ‘010 + -009 +024 +001 
December... —019 IPAS +015 —°023 
Means... —'021 -- 020 — 001 —(0)02 


Saharunpore, as we have seen, is situated nearly at the head of the 
great Gangetic valley, in N. lat. 29° 57’, long. 77° 32’ E., one thousand 


| miles north-west of Calcutta, in the Doab, or space included between 


the Ganges and Jumna rivers, about twenty miles from the former, and 
nine from the latter, and about thirty miles from the Sewalik or Sub- 
Himalayan range of Mountains. It is celebrated as the station whence 
the Trigonometrical Survey of the Himalayas was commenced by Capts. 
Hodgson and Herbert (Illustrations, Introduction, p. xii.). It was 
then calculated by Captain, now Colonel Hodgson, to be elevated 1,013 
feet above Calcutta. Mr. James Prinsep, from my observations, 
compared with his own, in Calcutta, calculated that my house, situat- 
ed in the vicinity of the Botanic Garden, was as near as possible one 
thousand feet above the sea (Journ, As. Soc., vol. i. p. 29). The 
characteristics of the climate are mentioned at p- 7, of the I]lustra- 
tions in connection with the vegetation, which is described as being 
tropical at one season, and partially European at another, andas having, 
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in consequence, an equally varied cultivation. To display this connec- 
tion of climate with vegetation, it is desirable to give the temperature, 
so as toshow the rise and fall of the thermometer; I have therefore 
thought it advisable to commence with the month of March, when in- 
crease of temperature takes place so rapidly. The thermometer was 
placed on the northern side of the house, but too near, for the extremes 
to be accurately observed, as, though the heat was probably greater, yet 
the cold was probably less, from the more confined radiation, as the 
minimum outside of a tent and not far from the house, was 27°, when 
the other was 38° 5’. 
March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oot. Nov. Dee, Jan. Feb. 


Maxima....... 89 96 1055 105 955 92 91°5 90:5 84 69 64:5 81°95 
Minimay.....0. 4% 62 675 73 76 785 645 575 455 44 38:5 45 
Means........ 68 79 86:5 89 86°75 85:25 78 74 64,75 56.5 52°5 63:25 


Mean temp. ....73°58 


In connection with the thermometrie observations at Saharunpore in 
the open plains of Upper India, it is interesting to give that of the 
Deyra Valley, in the same latitude, and about forty-five miles to the 
east. The observations were made by my late friend, the Hon. F. Shore, 
while Assistant Commissioner in the Deyra Doon. | 


March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Maxima...... $6. 93. . 98 101 94 © 90 91° 86.7 10° eaees 73 
Minima ccs. | 38. 2 Bo so OL al 2 tae 66 61 44 42 37.57 45 


LORE Gp sanocoe esc!) 40 34 30 22 18 25. 25 26 29.8025 .28 


ees ees 


Wheat. 3... 6 67 7 81 86 83 81 78.5 735 57 56:5 52°38 59°5=10'65 | 


From the greater number of cloudy days, as well as from the greater 
moistness of the climate, it is found difficult to ripen some frnits which 
succeed in the plains, though others, as Bengal Plantain, Guavas, and 
several varieties of Limes, arrive at greater perfection. ‘The greater 
degree of moisture must be ascribed tu the surrounding mountains, and 
to the quantity of vegetation with which the uncleared parts of the 


valley are covered. Like other valleys, it is also more close, as the : 


winds cannot blow so freely as in the open plains. The evenings and 
nights are, however, pleasant, as a cool breeze generally descends from 
the mountains, and at some seasons of the year the climate is delight- 


ful. 
In the ascent of the Himalayas, in the course of the Geological sec 


tion, Jurreepanee is a mid-way station, where I have occasionally taken — 


observations, and of which the temperature feels cool to those who are 
ascending, but warm to those descending from, the mountains ; 


we 
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Ther. Moist Bulb.Barom. Merc.Spring of water. 
April 4, eicht A.m.........64 49.5 24.84 71° 63°5 
Oct. 2, half pastseven a.m. 62°5 
July 22, eight am......... 68 65'°5 
ef fOU2sMe. 2s. «2° 79 


Mussooree and Landour are on the elevated range which rises immes 
diately above the Deyra Doon, and where a Sana'arium for the recovery 
of the health of European soldiers has been established, as well as 
houses built by officers, and where JT established a small nursery-garden, 
which was abolished by Lord William Bentinck, but re-established by 
Lord Au-kland. The range enjoys a delightful climate, presenting as 
great a degree of equability of temperature from summer to winter, 
and from day to night, as is desirable. In sammer the temperature is 
low, and all accumulation cf heat is prevented by the coolness of the 
breeze which ascends from the valleys. The transition to the rains, 
which commence about the 15th of June, makes but little difference in 
the temperature, and the climate is remarkably equable; and though 
moist and usually cloudy, it is not otherwise disagreeable or unhealthy. 
In the month of October, or at the conclusion of the rainy season, and 
throughout November, the sky is so clear and serene, the air so mild 
and still, that the climate is perfectly delightful. The approach of the 
cold is so gradual, and its degree so moderate, as to be well calculated 
to brace the system, when improved by a previous residence in the hills. 
The coldest months are December, January, and February; in the last 
the greatest cold, and sometimes snow-storms, occur; after this, the 
rise in temperature is very rapid. Though 5,500 and 6,000 feet more 
elevated, the minimum, however, is very little lower than at Saha 
runpore. 

The Author has already said, “ that the cold of winter in these 
mountains, at least on the Mussooree Range, is not in proportion to the 
coolness of summer. It may be said, that with a winter temperature 
of their own latitudes,—tbat is, of the plains at their base,—they have 
the summer temperature of European countries; so that, without ex- 
_aggeration, it might be said :— 


Gurmush nu gum ust,— Its warmth is not heat,— 
Surdush nu surd. Its coolness is not cold.’’ 


The mildness of the night, compared with the coolness of the day, 
appears to be owing to the descent of strata of the atmosphere, which 
the heat of the day had caused toascend. These, in descending toa 
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lower station, become more condensed, and thus having their capacity 
for heat diminished, give out a portion of their latent caloric, which 
necessarily prevents the sinking of the temperature to the degree it 
otherwise would, in consequence of the cooling effect of radiation from 
the surface of the soil. Favoured as this process is by the stillness 
and clearness of the night, its effects would be more perceptible, did 
not the breadth of the ridge bear but a small proportion to tile mass of 
the air by which it is surrounded. This equability of temperature is 
observed, not only from day tonight, but also from hour to hour, and 
from summer to winter. 

One great anomaly presents itself in consequence of the still calm- 
ness of the mornings; for though the nights are pleasant and the morn- 
ings cool, yet, from the rapid rise of the sun, and the great power of 
the solar rays, the heat becomes considerable, and even insupportable in 
the open air, until a gentle breeze rises, and ascending up the valley, 
continues through the day, apparently following the course of the sun. 
The maximum of temperature frequently occuis at ten, or, at all events, 
the increase after that is so slight as not to be perceptible to the senses. 
In the plains we know the temperature of the air goes on increasing 
until 2 or3 p.m. As the latitude is nearly the same as that of Saha- 
runpore, the power of the solar rays and the quantity of heat commu- 
nicated in a given time must be nearly the same; but in the plains it Is 
allowed to accumulate: in the hills, on the contrary, the breeze which 
sets in daily from the plains towards the hills, and which commences 
about 10 4. m. (the very time after which so little increase takes place 
in temperature), passes over the top of the range, and prevents the ac- 
cumulation of any heat. This breeze, though caused by the heat of the 
sun rarefying the dense air, at the surface of the earth, might be exe 
pected to arrive at the mountain top in the hot and parched state in 
which it rose from the heated plains; but the air as it ascends becomes 
still less dense, and in proportion to this diminution of density is its 
capacity for heat increased; so that it absorbs all the caloric which, in 
the plains, was sensible to the feelings, or was observed by a thermo- 
meter, and thus, on arriving at the top of the range, it feels cool and 
refreshing.* At night, a similar, but more gentle breeze, sets in from 
the hills towards the plains, and the two may, with the strictest justice, 
be compared to the land and sea breezes of the Coast and of Equatorial 
islands. 


® These observations were first published by the Author in a Paper read before the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, and extracts published im the Journ. As, Soc., vol, i, p, 97. 
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As instances of the very gradual rise and fall of the thermometer from 
hour to hour, as well as of the little diminution of heat during the night, 
the following observations are subjoined, which were all carefully made 


in the open air, and on clear sunny days, but in the shade :— 
Meee 08 rar 8409. 6 10,) 11s 212.) 1... 20 8... 4,) 5, 6S) He Bde lO ae, 


eS EY ee SE ES GSES SS GG SE SE EET 


Aprili958 — — 70576577 76 75 76 — 67°69 —————— — 60 

» 2159 62 66572 745 745 73:5 735 715 71:5 72 71:5 68 65 64 —— 625 + — 
May. 6535 58563 68 75 75 75576 75:5 72 66*70 69 —64——58 — — 
Sept.2957 59 60 61 — 69 — 69 — — — 66 ——64——60 {= 


The transition to the rainy season is not accompanied with so great a 
diminution of temperature as might be expected. In the year 1829, 
the rains came on on the 15th of June. The mean temperature of the 
two previous days were 67° and 68°, while that of the twenty-four hours 
subsequent to the rains was 62°, and that of the whole day of the 16th 
was 63°5 

A thermometer hung up in the sun, and freely exposed to its influ. 
ence, as well as to that of the air, was usually from 5° to 10° higher; 
the maximum generally taking place about 12. 

Atmospherical pressure is also very equable; but the observations 
have not all been made with a stationary instrument, nor all at the same 
place inthe hills. At the top of the range, where the houses were 
first built, the barometer observed in September, October, December, 
and April, did not differ at these various times more than one-tenth of 
an inch, or from 23°60 to 23°50. Mr. 8S. Boulderson has published his 
observations in another part of the same range, called Caineville, from 
15:h May to 21st of November: he has 24-158 es the maximum mean 
of seventeen observations, from lst to 2lst Nov., at 10 4. u., while 
23815 is the minimum of twenty-two observations in June, at 4 Pp, m., 
giving a range of -343 inches, 

The daily periodical fluctuation was observed to be as regular in the 
hills as in the plains. Tbe maximum height to which the barometer 
rose was always about ten o’clock, and the lowest to which it fell, about 
4p. M. 

From the equability of temperature as well as of pressure, we might 
also expect considerable equability of evaporation; buat if it were not 
for the increased capacity of air for moisture, as well as for caloric, in 
proportion to its rarefaction, the climate would be a very moist one, as, 
indeed, is the case in the rainy season. From my observations, how-= 
ever, it appears, that there is always a moderate degree of evaporation 


* Cloudy. + 07-95 next morning. + 56 next morning, at day break, 
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in the Mussooree climate; the greatest difference, or 20°, between the 
dry and moist Bulb Thermometer, occurred on the 6th May ; on the 
same day, the difference at Saharunpore was 32° 5’, On the 5th April, 
in the morning, after rain, the difference was 7° 5’, while at Sabarun- 
pore, on the 7ih, also after rain, the difference was only 3° 5’. Even 
when enveloped in a cloud on the Mussooree range, I have found 2? 
difference between the dry and moist thermometers, and on cloudy days 
the difference varied from 4° to 10°. Also at the conclusion of the 
rains, that is, on the 29th September, the mean of the differences on 
the Mussooree was observed to be 7° 7’, while at Saharunpore it was 
only 6° 7’. : 

The meteorological phenomena observed in the years 1827 and 1828, 
have been reduced toa tabular form, which will give a good general 
idea of the nature of the climate, as they nearly correspond with those 
observed in subsequent years; but the peculiarity of seasons, their 
greater dryness or moisture, later accession of the rainy seasons, or the 
total absence of a snow-storm, in some years, will, of course, here, ag 
elsewhere, modify the temperature of particular months. 


Resutts of Mergoro.ocican OBsErvaTions at Mussoorse. 


—_—_ 


Means of | Maximum Minimum Means of | Increase and 
MONTH. all the Ob-|during cach during each} Maxima and | Decrease of 
servations.| Month. Month. Minima, each Month. } 
a a er, PE AOE as os, ay 5) 
TAVATY attic a: 42°45 O15 34.5 43 —2°55 
February.....2.| 45.42 63 27 45 +297 
March. ......+-:| da°6a 69 37. 53 +821 
April......e0| 59°33 | 77 4} 59 +62 
May....s.--| 66:01 | 78 41 59 46:18 
SMMC, 550 oceans’ 67:12 74 61 67°5 +111 
Dilly. s.-heveceenestee 67°35 71 63 67'5 --0:23 
August.....00- e-.| 66°43 69 63 66 —0:92 
September. ..... 64:04 69°5 57 63:25 —2°39 
Oetoper.. .<- +00) 0420 665 48 57°25 —6'79 
November... ....| 90 57 48 52'5 —7'25 
December.......| 45 55 29 42 i ee 


ai Sore Temperature 
espera il Er cen ie 
: ( and Minima, 
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XIII.—Report of the Coal Committee. 


In submitting a summary of what has been done since our last Report, 
we shall commence with the 


Tenasserim Provinces. 


Coal has been found in the Tenasserim provinces by Dr. Helfer in 
two situations above the falls of the Great Tenasserim, at a distance of 
eight and nine days’ jonrney, respectively, from the town of that name, 
but the quality is inferior, and the situation quite beyond the reach of 
any mode of conveyance to the coast. 


Although the quality is excellent ina third situation in which the 
mineral has been found by Dr. Helfer, yet its distance from the 
coast is such as to render it of very doubtful utility on the Bengal side 
of the peninsula, whatever benefit it may eventually prove onthe Gulph 
of Siam, as it seems to be situated beyond the boundary range of hills. 
Fortunately a still more recent discovery by a native, places us in pos- 
session of what would seem to be a most excellent coal, close to the 
banks of the Great Tenasserim river, and within twenty-nine miles of 
the town of Tenasserim. 


Two reports have been addressed to the Commissioner of the Ten- 
asserim provinces on the last mentioned coal, one by Lieut. Hutehinson, 
dated 6th May 1839; and the other, of a somewhat later date, by Dr. 
Helfer. From Lieut. Hntchinson’s report, we learn that the position 
of this coal is 12° 21’ 30” N. lat., and about 99° 5’ E. long., or, by the 
course of the river, twenty-nine miles from the town of Tenasserim, and 
sixty-five from Mergui, although its direct distance from the coast is 
only twenty-eight miles. The coal is said by Lieut. Hutchinson to 
form a thick bed, covered by three feet of “ clay slate,” and from 
twenty to forty feet of sund, which is so tenacious as to require no prop- 
ping where springs do not exist. Ina subsequent correspondence on 
this subject, the coal is described as within ten feet of the surface, and 
from all we can learn, we have no doubt it might be worked like crop- 
coal, and clay ironstone, as described by Mr. Farey, i. e., merely by 
sinking pits down to the coal and raising it at once, and after undermin- 
ing on all sides as much as can be done safely by the use of props, the 
latter may be withdrawn, and the roof allowed to fall in. 


This coal burns with a bright flame, and answers admirably for steam 
purposes. Fifty pounds triediuthe still furnace laboratory of the 
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Honorable Company’s Dispensary, afforded four gallons of distilled 
water, and left a residue of four pounds weight of ashes, cinders, and 
small coal that fell through the bars of the furnace during combustion. 
Its specific gravity is 1:27 
Composition, 

Wiaterveeee beet eiets sine! awh wee) 

Volatile matter,........... 46 

Carbone isicosceestacteate, 40 

ASIN aiie's tharaticene Hien) uth 


100 


The distance of this coal in a direct line from the coast being only 
twenty-eight miles, Lieut. Hutchinson proposed to construct a road, 
which he supposed would reduce the expense of delivery on the coast — 
considerably. Boats of large draught it is said, may ascend the Tenas- 
serim river at all seasons to Tenasserim town, within twenty-nine miles 
of the coal, and during the rainy season to the coal itself, so that 
nothing could be more favourable than the position of this coal for all 
purposes of local improvement, as well as for steam navigation to the 
eastward. Forty tons of this coal cost 54 annas per maund at Mergui, 
and 8 annas per maund in Calcutta. The Government have called upon 
Mr. Blundell, the Commissioner of the Tenasserim provinces, to pro- 
vide 50,000 maunds; and have furnished a working party, consisting of 
persons accustomed to mining, for the purpose, and have intrusted the 
superintendence of the necessary operations to Lieut. Hutchinson. 

We have been informed by Captain Lloyd, I. N., that about one de- 
gree lower down the coast, coal has been found of very good quality on 
the Senhea river, but the Committee have no information on this head, 
although some progress had been made in raising a quantity, when the 
work was discontinued in consequence probably of the more favourable 
position of the coal near Tenasserim. The Senhea coal is situated, 
Capt. Lloyd thinks, about 11° 22’ N. lat., and 99° 8’ KE. long. about 
forty miles up the river, the navigation of which is doubtful. It is 
however the most southern point at which coal has been hitherto 
found on the Malay coast. 

A detached fragment of an inferior coal eile Anthracite by some, | 
has been found near Maulmain, latitude 16° 30’ N. thus indicating the a 
presence of coal formations between the Tenasserim coal fields, 12° N. 7 
latitude, and Arracan 19° N. latitude, and holding out strong induce- — 
ments to further search being instituted in that quarter. ” 
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Arracan.. 


The more we know of coal, the more are we impressed with the fact, 
that it never presents false indications of its presence. There is hardly 
an instance either in India or elsewhere of its appearing at all, that it 
does not do so under circumstances to render it in the highest degree 
important to Society; and although at first the quality and extent of 
the beds in any new district may be for atime doubtful, yet experience 
teaches us, that where these indications do not improve in proportion 
to the intelligence and enterprise directed to their complete develop- 
ment, the mineral is not true coal, but a substance, the peculiarity of 
which is easily detected, as the brown coal of English geologists. 
The samples of coal we received from different paris of the Arracan 
coast, were such as to leave no question whatever as to the beds from 
which they were taken belonging to the true coal formation. 

Coal has been found composing a part of Oogadong, a small island 
opposile to the harbour of Kyak Phyo, in two situations not very far 
from each other. The sample supplied was much impregnated with 
pyrites, it was however a caking coal, belonging to the true coal mea- 
sures. It would bea desirable object to try how far the Oogadong coal 
might answer for the reduction of Rambree iron ore, which is very abun- 
dant. Red Hill being said to be composed entirely ofan ore that was 
formerly worked to some extent by the Burmese, a small quantity of 
the ore and coal might be sent to Calcutta for trial, and if the result 
| proved satisfactory, trials on a larger scale might be repeated on the 
| spot, where experiments of the kind must always be cheaper and more 
| satisfactory than when made ata distance. Coal has also been found 
on Paget, or Adam’s Island, south of the great island of Rambree. It 
) has also been found in small seams in one of the Bolonga Islands, as 
} well as near the beach at Sandoway ; but the necessary information is 
| wanting to enable us to conclude any thing from these indications, be- 
} yond the fact of the existence of coal, to a great extent, in the Arracan 
| provinces. 

| The most promising bed yet found, is one that was brought to the 
) notice of the Commissioner, Captain Bogle, by Lieut. Lumsden, who 
} states that it was found about two years ago by persons employed 
) in eoal-finding by Captain Williams. This coal occurs at a place 
| called Hoong, near the head of a river, which descends from a range 
| of hills on the southern extremity of the island, falling into the Sando- 
) way channel. Mr. Lumsden states that large boats may approach to the 
‘very spot where the coal is found. On visiting the spot, Mr. Lumsden 
| found * an irregular vein of coal, of about a foot in thickness, mixed 
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with broken red sandstone, and on working below it, he came to a kind 
of clay-slate and eventually to water.’ Mr. Lumsden, however, states 
that he was obliged from fatigue to leave the work to a native, who in 
a few days brought to him [20 maunds of coal—a larger quantity than 
we should have supposed a native could procure in so short a time, un- 
der circumstances described by Mr. Lumsden. A sample of this coal, — 
consisting of four or five maunds, was brought to Caleutta by Captain 4 
Bogle, and tried in the Laboratory of the Honorable Company’s Dis- 
pensary, and found to burn with a clear bright flame and very little 
smoke. The following are the resulls of its analysis :— 
Specific gravity, ae as eee ate see) tue 


Inflammable matter, ... si ais aoe 40 : 
Carbon, ish eae ii spe ae 54 
Ferruginous ash, _... ae ea A 6 

100 


It is a free burning coal, giving outa strong heat, and would no doubt ~ 
be found suitable to steam purposes, as it is quite free from the sul- — 
phureous impregnation which rendered the former samples of Arracan 
coal objectionable. 

The want of more satisfactory information than we yet possess re- — 
garding Arracan coal is much to be regretted, as there is no part of 7 
India in which good coal mines could be attended with more advantage. 
whether we regard the situation on the coast, or the peculiar circum- — 
stances of the province itself. This district is chiefly known to Euro- — 
peans by the mortality that took place there during the late war. Few — 
are aware that within twenty miles of the town of Arracan, there isa ~ 
fine elevated chain of mountains, extending parallel tothe coast, and ~ 
affording no doubt as fine a climate as any part of the world, although — 
the coast itself is low, and like many similar tracts in the north of — 
Italy, and south of Europe, unhealthy. Let good coal be once discos © 
vered in abundance in this fertile province, and the deadly effect of © 
climate to persons exposed in miserable boats, or damp huts surrounded © 
by swamps, will disappear, and the indolent streams become the track 
of steamers, perhaps to the very foot of the hills, which might thus — 
become available as places of residence. Bie ia q 


Sylhet. 


Although the attention of the Coal Committee has been constantly 7 
directed to this quarter, the only result accomplished since the last re- 
port, that can be said to be new, is the delivery of 10,000 maunds of 
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Cherra coal at Goalparah, in Assam, at the rate of eight annas per 
maund,* after the attempt to supply that station during the rainy season 
with coal at any price from Burdwan had failed. 

Three beds of coal, situated near the foot of the hills, have been 
brought to notice, but we have no information on the subject to enable 
us to decide whether these are new discoveries, or merely the bed 
alluded to in our last reports, as having been brought to notice some 
twenty-five years ago by Messrs. Jones and Stark. Without going into 
that question, we shall merely state all we know of the three beds now 
alluded to. 

The first and most promising, is that of Byrung Poonjie,f situated 
near a village of that name, within about two miles of water carriage, 
and the ground such as to allow of the construction of a hackery road. 

We know nothing of the circumstances of the bed, further than is stated 
by Mr. Landers, a practical gentleman, who has been appointed for the 
superintendence of coal mines in Sylhet and Assam, and who observes— 

** Byrung coal is of a soft quality, intermixed with stones three feet 
and a half high and varying in its thickness. The vein runs from east 
to west, and descends with the hill towards the south: to what extent 
this field may exist, it is impossible at present to say, the want of pro- 
per implements” (these have been since provided) ‘“‘ prevented me from 
ascertaining; atrial ought to be made byrunning galleries into the 
strata six or eight fathoms, at once to determine both height and qua- 
) lity, and also if it would admit of any outlay.’ This coal has been tried, 
) and appears to be likely to answer very well for steam, while it has the 
_ additional advantage of yielding excellent coke. 

Nut far distant from the Byrung bed, there is another at a place 
called Chiela, or Chaila, which varies from one to three feet in thick- 
ness. This however is said to be an inferior coal. 

Major Lister, to whom we are indebted for the first and almost 
the only information we have had regarding the two foregoing coals 
states, that Mr. Inglis, of Cuttack, has found a coal bed above Chaila, 
at a village called Mustuk, above 1,500 or 2,000 feet above the plains, 
and within such distance of water carriage as to enable a porter to deli- 
ver five burdens daily from the pit into boats. Mr. Inglis is of opinion 


* This having been done under the direction of the Marine Board, the Committee 
have documents on the subject. 


# Communication has been received from Major Lister since the annexed remarks 
were written, stating that Mr. Landers has traced the Byrung Poonjie bed for two miles 
to the westward without finding more on an average than a foot of good coal; hence 
) Major Lister and Mr. Landers conclude the Byrung bed is not workable, 
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that this coal is quite as good as that of Cherra,* and Major Lister ob- 
serves that it looks so, though the quality is different, being blacker, 
with an exceedingly high polish; it burns considerably longer than 
Cherra coal, and cakes less, but is heavier, and yields more ashes. 

The value of these, as well as similar indications alluded to in our 
last report, is still doubtful, and must remain so until the whole tract 
along ihe base of the Kasyah hills be submitted toa geological survey. 
For the present season, if the Government require coal from this quar- 
ter, we agree with Major Lister in thinking it will be necessary to con- 
fine our exertions exclusively to the Cherra bed. This, as is well 
known, is situated on the summit of a mountain, nearly 5,000 feet above 
the sea, andat sucha distance from navigable rivers as to render ita 
day’s work for each cooly to deliver a maund, or about 80 pounds, of 
coal from the pit into a boat. 

The only way of lessening this inconvenience would be by improving 
the conveyance, by an improvement of the road. Above and below the 
steepest portion of the descent would admit of bullocks being used. 


Instead of porters for the steeper or middle portion of the journey, — 


it has been proposed to construct a slide, as suggested by the late 


Colonel Watson. The improvement of the road between Cherraand 


the plains would be a work of some public utility, as it would be the 


means of facilitating ingress and egress to and from the mountain 4 
plateau, it would therefore be a very desirable object, independent of 
the coal. The value ofa slide however, would depend entirely on our 


success in finding as good acoal below, as that which is above—an 


uncertainty which ought to be at once removed by a perfect geological 


survey, as already suggested. 
Some difference of opinion prevails as to the best way of transmit- 


ting Sylhet coal to the great lines of inland navigation on the Ganges; 
some contending that it would be necessary in the first instance to send ~ 


+ 
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them a distance of 300 miles to Calcutta, and from thence back to 


Surda, and other depéts on the Ganges ;—expcrience is the only way of 


settling questions of this nature, and measures are now in progress for 
the delivery of the largest possible quantity—10 or 15,000 maunds of 


Cherra Poonjie coal—in Calcutta, with the least possible delay, compa- ‘aa 


tible with the fair trial of the experiment. The Kasyahs, on whom the 
burden of the experiment will literally fall, thongha fine athletic race, 


are little accustomed to labour; Major Lister may therefore have some a 


difficulty at first in reconciling a sufficient number of them toa conti- 


* A cargo of it haying recently arrived in Calcutta, it is now (4th May, 1840) under 
trial on a large scale, and promises to turn out very favourably. 
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nued effort, the object and importance of which, they can so littie under- 
stand. 

It is necessary to take the quality of coal into account before any par- 
ticular price per maund can be regarded as dear or cheap; it is quite 
incredible to what degree a slight difference in quality affects the value 
of coal, for steam vessels. It has been found by means of the only trial 
instituted between Cherra and other coals now in use, that 9 maunds 
are equal to 14 of Burdwan coal. Let us suppose (without laying too 
much stress ona single trial of a few maunds) the proportionate value 
of the two coals to be ascertained as above; 100 maunds of Cherra 
would not only asa fuel be equal to 155.5 of Burdwan, but we should 
also have to debit tothe latter the value of 55.5 maunds stowage or 
tonnage, which might amount to more than the entire value of the coal 
consumed. 

The Cherra Poonjie coal forms the cap ofa hill, from which each cooly 
may help himself to his load almost without the aid of mining, so that 
the carriage, 4annas per maund from the pit to the nearest navigable 
river, though high, may be said to include the expense of winning, or 
bringing coal to the surface. Could any of the following indications 
of coal lower down, towards the foot of the mountain, be found to yield 
good supplies, a portion, or nearly the whole of this large item of ex- 
pense might be saved, viz. 1. Tipperah hills, ina small river which des- 
eends from a hill with a Musulman Doorga called Orpeen, on its sum- 
mit; 2. Opposite to Jalalgur, in Lowr; 3. Path river, and several 
streams descending from the Garrow mountains; 4. Near Susung; 5, 
On the top of one of the lower ranges at Lowr, and in therivers of Lowr; 
6. In the Dysung and its tributaries; 7. Between Pannalik and Ban- 
sekora; 8. Barachara; to which we have now added Byrung Poonjie, 
Chaila, and Mustuk, (vide para. 13, 14, and 15, of the present report). 


The rate of boat-hire from the Sylhet district, along the verge 
of which the coal formation lies, to Surdah on the Ganges, one of 
the principal depéts for the supply of steamers, is stated by Mr. 
H. Inglis to be 21 rupees per 100 maunds. In regard to water 
conveyance, Sylhet has the advantage of any of the coal distriets 
to the westward, while its proximity to the great rivers of Bengal 
gives it an advantage over the Assam coal districts; and thus while 
any mines that might be established in Sylhet would hardly be affected 
in value by similar establishments in any other part of India, there is 
hardly a district from Arracan to Palamow the value of whose mines 
would not seriously be affected by any subsequent discovery of coal in 
Sylhet. In like manner any collieries that might be established in 
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Assam, or other remote provinces, would be entirely superseded in the 
Bengal market by any new discoveries of good beds of coal that might 
be made in the Sylhet district. It is for this reason that we have !aid 
peculiar stress on the importance of a thorough investigation of the coal 
measures along the base of the Kasyah and Garrow hills, since upon 
this, and the manner in which it is conducted, must depend in some 
measure the prudence of investing capital in more distant coal districts. 

Surdah is within afew miles of Bogwangola, one of the greatest 
marts in Bengal for grains of every kind, goor, oil, ghee, and the chief 
articles of native consumption. Being situated in the centre of Bengal, 
near the junction of all the principal rivers, as the Bhaugarutty, the 
Ganges, and Bramputra, it is naturally the centre of internal commerce, 
and consequently the greatest mart for boats in Bengal. Surdah, or 
some situation in that neighbourhood, appears therefore to be the situa- 
tion at which a General Depét ought to be formed. We have consulted 
J. W. Grant, Esq. of the Civil Service, who had been long commercial 
resident at Maldah, and Major Carter, who has been for a large portion 
of his life in the Bengal Commissariat, and the experience of both these 
gentlemen goes to prove that at Bogwangola and Jellinghee, boats for 
the transmission of coal from Surdah to any part of Bengal or the 
Upper Provinces may be had to any amount of tonnage likely to be 
required. 

The distance from Cherra Poonjie to Calcutta by water, is about the 
same as to Surdah; while the latter is one hundred and fifty miles 
nearer to Rajmehal, and other depéts to the eastward. 

Major Carter states that the voyage from Calcutta to Cuttack in an 
empty boat should not take above 24 days, and returning laden, about 
the same period, as the stream would be favourable to Dacca, and from 
thence in the tide way. ‘* Assuming however, two months as the time 
necessary to complete a voyage, including loading and unloading, it 
strikes me,’ says Major Carter, ‘‘ 23 annas per maund should nearly 
cover the carriage, and below I give the grounds of my opinion. A 
thousand maund boat can be hired at | 
per Mensem....ccsee ce eevee ccectcccvcscscsccreceses-s 30 O O 
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This boat should carry 800 maunds, which just gives 2 annas 64 
pice per maund, so that at this rate Cherra coal ought to be delivered 
in Calcutta at 7 annas per maund; Major Carter therefore expresses 
his surprise that an offer recently made by the Marine Board, of 9 annas 
for Cherra coal, had not been taken up, and suggests that if boats of 2 or 
3000 maunds, such as are used for bringing wood from the Sunderbunds, 
were employed as far as the rivers would admit, the carriage would be 
still lower. 

The readiness with which boats may be had for any regular trade, 
may be imagined by the following observation of Major Carter :— 
“ Hundreds of large boats frequent the Sunderbunds, nearly as far as 
Dacca, in search of cargoes of rice and dhan, the worth very little more 
in ordinary years than coal, and the latter scarcely one half as valuable ; 
they do not find their cargoes at one place, or belonging to one person, 
but attend the banks, and purchase in whatever quantities the people 
bring to the market, often only a few seers, and seldom exceeding a 
few maunds.”’ 

The Commissariat regulations, and general custom of paying boat-hire 
on a computed distance instead of the time actually employed, might 
in the first instance militate against the economy of any arrangement 
for hiring boats, says Major Carter; but if a few boats were purchased 
or built at Dacea or in the Sunderbunds, and manned by a private in- 
dividual, the result would prove the correctness of these calculations. 
A good boat could be built for 500 rupees, and in six trips, at the above 
rate, would yield 300 rupees, leaving 60 for casual repairs, this would 
repay itself in less than two years; but a boat is expected to last seven 
or eight. 


Cuttack. 


About ten years agoa specimen of coal found in the Cuttack dis- 
trict was sent to the Asiatic Society, probably with some particulars 
which donot appear to have been noted in the proceedings; the 
‘circumstance was however suggested to the Committee by Captain 
Jenkins, in 1837, and soon after Lieut. Kittoe, then with his regi- 
ment at Cuttack, obtained a specimen, together with some particulars 
which he communicated to the Committee; on which he was requested 
to visit the spot, when he collected the following particulars. Halfa 
mile from the Fort of Tulcheer* coal seams are exposed along the banks 
of a small Mulla called Belajoorce (at a spot where workmen employed 


* Taleheer is a town on the Bramenee river, 140 miles from the coast. 
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by Mr. G. Becher, had a few years before extracted some specimens of 
coal). Mr. Kittoe formed an excavation to the depth of 15 feet, in 
which he found at a depth of 13 feet a bed of “ good glistening coal,’’ 
1 foot to 14 foot thick, reposing beneath ten feet of ‘“ shingle” and two 
beds of shale and blue clay, each 14 foot thick. The latter, as well as 
a grey rock beneath the coal, both containing fossil plants. 


Mr. Kittoe states, that a native contractor offered, in the event of 
coal being raised at Talcheer, to convey it down the Bramenee river to 
Himsuagola, on the coast, where large sloops may anchor, at four annas 
per maund; but Mr. Beetson, the contractor for the transport of salt 
from thence to Calcutta, was of opinion, that two annas per maund at 
the utmost would be sufficient. From the coast to Calcutta the trans- 
port of coal would be the same as that of salt.* 


The next coal to which Mr. Kittoe by his guide was conducted, is a 
few miles higher up the Bramenee, and ata distance of sixteen or 
eighteen miles from that stream, so that its conveyance would be consi- 
derably more expensive. The coal is here exposed for a mile on either 
side of a nulla called Sungurra, a tributary of the Bramenee, averaging 
in height from five to fifteen feet above the sand. The country is said 
to be level fiom the coal to the bank of the Bramenee, so as to afford 
every facility for the construction of either a road or a canal. Iron ore 
is found in great abundance throughout both these coal districts, and 
the ore is smelted to some extent, and by the same process as that 
which prevails in other parts of India. 


Such is the substance of Mr. Kittoe’s Report.t The specimens of 
coal furnished were not of good quality. Three specimens of Talcheer 
coal examined at the Mint, afforded the following average results :— 


SPECI CVAVIEV, cay) ese vcs’ cod u)/ea maaan ena 
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Talcheer and Hingolar may be regarded, we think, without much 
doubt, as an extensive and valuable coal field. The workable beds wiil 


* At present there are three contracts for the conveyance of salt from Hunsew to 
Calcutta; the rates are 18 Rs., 17 Rs. 8 annas, and 17 Rs. per 100 maunds. 


+ Vide Asiatic Journal of 1839, pp. 137—144. 
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probably be found to be some distance from the surface at the spots 
visited by Mr. Kittoe, but the district appears to have been subject to 
so much local disturbance, that more favourable positions for coal mines 
may be expected, when the country has been properly examined, 

Since the above remarks were wriiten, the Committee have received 
a communication from Mr. Mills, the Commissioner of Cuttack, enclo- 
sing a report from Mr, Beetson, whom he deputed on 22d February last, 
at the instigation of Mr. Smith, the President of the Coal Committee, 
in order to procure further information on the subject. Mr. Beetson 
reports, that ‘“ the samples laid before the Committee by Lieut. Kit- 
toe, were far inferior to those I have now brought with me. The latter 
are equal to the best Burdwan; but to satisfy the Committee as to its 
description and quality, if Government will pay the expenses, which 
will amount to a mere trifle, I shall be happy to undertake the delivery 
of one or two hundred maunds in Calcutta by next December.” Mr. 
Mills observes that the specimens, as faras he and other gentlemen 
at the station are able to judge, are so very good, that he authorized 
Mr. Beetson to procure 100 maunds for trial in Calcutta. This coal is 
derived from the second, or more distant coal field visited by Mr. Kit- 
toe. The locality in which the coal occurs is, according to Mr. Beetson, 
called Gopal Pushad, and the nuila by which it is laid bare, Sangra, 
which corresponds with Mr. Kittoe’s name Sungurra. Mr. Beetson 
states, that the distance from Gopal Pushad to Talcheergur is from 
fourteen to sixteen miles, and recommends that the coal be carted by 
buffaloes (the common draught cattle of the country) to Talcheergur. 
From Talcheer the coal could then be conveyed in ten or twelve maund 
boats to Kumalung, six miles below Talcheergur, where it should re- 
main till the setting in of the rains, and from thence it may be convey< 
ed for six months of the year in from 100 to 300 maund boats to Hun- 
suah on the coast, where it would be available for sea-going steamers 
at from three to four annas per maund. From Hunsuah, Mr. Beetson 
would undertake to convey the coal to Calcutta at 18 Rupees per 100 
maunds, and indeed he thinks he could supply it to the Calcutta market 
at six annas per maund, including every expenge. 


Adji. 

Since our last report, little has been elicited regarding the nor- 
thern boundary of the Burdwan coal field, where the beds advance 
towards the Adji river. Mr. Erskine in reply toa circular from the 
Committee, dated October, 1838, recapitulates the different places at 
which coal has been found. Mammudpore is the most eastern situa- 
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tion. The pits are here four or five miles from Seedporeghat. The 
mineral is better to the westward at Parihorpore, about ten or twelve 
miles above Seedpore. Seedpore is eighteen miles from Cutwa or Culna 
on the Hooghly, and the river is pretty open during the rains for boats 
of 400 maunds burden from Maulyghat to Cutwa, a distance of forty 
miles. The upper portion of the river rises and falls suddenly, so as 
to render it difficult to manage a larger boat than 200 maunds. Mr. 
Erskine observes, that considering the difficulty of the Adji naviga- 
tion, and the scarcity of boats at present, and also the high price that it 
would be necessary to offer to boatmen to induce them at first to un- 
dertake the carriage of coals; he does not think the coal could be deli- 
vered at Cutwa under four annas per maund. Should the regularity of 
the employment induce people to build more boats (as has been the 
case on the Damooda,) prices might fall to about 8 annas per maund. 
Adji coals are now used for the Dhoba Sugar Works to the extent of 
10 or 15,000 maunds per annum. 


Rajmahal. 


When our last report was written, coal was known to exist in two 
situations only in the Rajmahal hills; namely, Sicrigully and Hurrah. 
In April 1838, Major Forbes was informed by Mr. James Pontet that he 
had found a bed of coal in the Rajmahal hills, on the banks of a nulla 
called the Bramenee, sixteen miles distant from the water carriage 
during the rains, about thirty miles west of Moorshedabad, and nearly 
in the line of the canal proposed by Major Forbes. A specimen of this 
coal afforded the following on analysis :— 
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A sample consisting of a few maunds furnished by Mr. Pontet some- 
time before to Mr. Scott, the commander of the Jumna steam vessel, 
also proved of favourable quality. Mr. Pontet having been desirous of 
procuring the means of extending his observation, these were provided, 
and on the 20th June he dispatched ten bags of coal to Calcutta, this 
also proved favourable; but a subsequent dispatch of 400 maunds con- 
sisted of shale and inferior coal. In explanation of this last unfortu- 
nate circumstance, Mr. Pontet stated that the necessary aid did not 
reach him till the rains had set in, when the place being unhealthy, 
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he was obliged to leave the raising and dispatch of the coal to inexpe- 
rienced natives. 


The following is an extract from Mr. Pontet’s letter, in which he dess 
cribes the operations in which he was engaged—‘ After the first vein 
of coal, we came upon a hard black stone, and finding the operation of 
boring through it so very tedious, I took upon myself to select a spot 
for a shaft, and procured well-diggers, and stone-cutters, who have been 
for the last two months at work, at present to all appearance with satis- 
factory prospects, as one of the stone-cutters who opened a shaft at 
Burdwan says this mine bears some resemblance toit. Iam induced 
to persevere a few feet more, in hopes of coming to a useful vein. The 
first twenty-three feet of soil is red and black earth mixed with kunkur, 
and under that, to a depth of forty feet, are thirteen different strata, three 
of coal, and the rest various kinds of stone.’? Mr. Pontet transmitted 
to the Committee specimens of all the different beds passed through, 
which are remarkably characteristic of the true coal measures; and of 
eleven different beds passed through in the last seventeen feet of the 
excavation, three were coal of good quality, but too thin for working, 
and in the shale we observed excellent specimens of Vertabrea Indica, 
one of the few abundant fossils of the Burdwan beds that happens to 
have received a name. 


The excavation was formed on the N. W. side of the Bramenee nulla ; 
but Mr. Pontet states that he traced the coal a mile S. W. of the Bra- 
menee river, from which he concludes that the Burdwan and Rajmahal 
beds are connected 


Soan River. 


Tn a letter from Mr. Ravenshaw, Officiating Commissioner of Patna, 
to the Government of Bengal, dated 6th January last, that gentleman 
states that a Cazee had found a bed of coal ata place called Chupree, 
four miles from the Soan, near its junction with the Koila, and estima- 
ted the expense of delivering coal from this bed to Dinapore to be five 

-anda half annas per maund. On this information 300 rupees were ad- 
vanced to the Cazee to enable him to commence operations; but after 
extracting 100 maunds, precisely similar to Palamow coal, the bed as- 
sumed a slaty character, and the Cazee abandoned his operations. If 
the Cazee’s statement regarding the existence of coal so near the Soan 
be correct, the circumstances under which it occurs ought to be fully 
investigated. 
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Palamow. 


Mr. Tytler, an engineer employed under the Controller of Steamers, 
having been deputed, under the authority of the Marine Board, to 
Palamow, describes a bed of coal six feet thick, exposed to a great 


extent on the banks of the Amanath river, where Mr. Homfray a short _ 


time before could only find a 34 feet bed, so interrupted by ravines as 
to render the field very limited. There is however evidence enough in 
the reports of Major Sage, and Mr. Tytler, as well as in the information 
furnished to Mr, Ravenshaw, the Commissioner of Patna, to show that 
coal is here abundant enough, the only doubt is as to its quality. The 
sam ples of Palamow coal that we have seen have been vitiated by the 
inexperience of the miners with an intermixture of shale, so as to ren- 
der them unfit for trial. Major Sage, Executive Engineer, Dinapore, 
states that he had formerly been in the habit of receiving supplies of 
coal from Palamow, which he considered a good and useful fuel. We 
have no doubt that a good coal may be procurable in Palamow, but 
such samples as have been hitherto sent to Calcutta for trial have been 
inferior, partly nodoubt from their having been ill chosen from the 
numerous beds that seem to occur in that district, Major Sage found 
the following results from comparative experiments instituted between 
Palamow and Burdwan coal, from which it would appear that the 
former has the advantage in point of quality. 


Palamow. Burdwan. 
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In experiments of this kind on a small scale, every thing depends on 
the specimens selected for comparison. The Burdwan coal varies in 
quality in different mines, just as Palamow coal would vary if mines 
were once fairly established in that district. 


The best Burdwan coal we can induce the contractor who supplies 
the laboratory of the Honorable Company’s Dispensary to fumish, 
affords 25 per cent. of ashes, but the kind used on board steamers is 
said to be very superior to this, and the Ranygunge variety with which 
other coals are compared, is the best in Burdwan. Much judgment is 
therefore necessary in selecting samples for trial from new coal districts, — 
when the object is to compare them with Burdwan coal. Whatever q 
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coal if has been customary to use will always have the advantage ofa 

new coal in such trials, in as much as the form of the furnace, and the 
manner of keeping up the supply will be such as are suited to the old 
coal, while the necessary experience is wanting with regard to the most 
favourable circumstances for burning the new. 


If the draught of the furnace be too great for the eoal, the fire will 
burn down too rapidly, and the coal will be wasted in an unnecessary 
quantity; and if not sufficient, the fire will burn too slowly, and the 
stoaker perhaps accustomed to throw in fresh fuel at certain intervals 
will keep the fire choked, so as to require more frequent stoaking than 
necessary, and (as Colonel Presgrave remarked on the late trial of Pala- 
mow coal) every time the door is opened for this purpose, a volume of 
cold air enters, the effect of which is to lower the steam. 


On board the Jumna steamer, 13th March last, three samples of Pae 
lamow coal were tried, one furnished to Mr. Ravenshaw by Cazee Mo= 
humdee, mixed however with Chupree coal, and the other two from Mr. 
Tytler; the first seemed to answer best, though evidently raised with 
out judgment, and mixed with shale, The faults of this compared with 
the best Burdwan coal were, that it required a much larger quantity to 
keep up steam, and that it ran into slags or clinkers, which chuked the 
bars of the furnace. This last effect may have been owing to the 
coal being mixed,* and perhaps would not have taken place had the 
bars of the furnace been wider apart. Mr. Tytler’s sample from Lower 
Miral appeared to burn very freely, but compared with the best Burd- 
wan coal, twice the quantity was required to keep up steam. Ona 
third sample from Upper Miral being tried, it was found that even with 
an excessive consumption of the fuel, it could not keep the engine at 
full work. The value of these experiments will however depend on 
two circumstances, namely, whether the samples tried were the best 
that could be chosen, and whether the furnaces of the Jumnaare as well 
suited to the nature of the coal as any that could be constructed. 


Mr. Ravenshaw thinks he can procure a contract for the supply of 
Palamow coal at Dinapore for six annas per maund, it would therefore 
be of some importance to have the question ofits quality fairly set at 


"rest. 


* A small quantity of carbonate of lime or soda would have the effect of rendering the 
earthy parts of coal fusible. We think in another trial of Mr. Ravenshaw’s mixed coal 
we could easily select the pieces which formed slags from the general mass, as they are 
covered on the surface with an efflorescence of soda. Wethink they belong to Singra 
one of the Palamow beds, and the peculiarity is probably very local. 
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Assam. 


A report having been furnished on the subject of the Assam coal 
beds since the last general reports of the Committee were written,* 
there is little to say on the subject. Lieut. Brodie, principal assistant 
to the Commissioner, found coal of good quality about a year ago ina 
very favourable position on the Disung river, a specimen of which was 
forwarded to the Committee in July last, and found to afford— 
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We believe the Assam Tea Company are already about to open a 
colliery in this situation, with the intention of keeping a depot supplied 
from it at Dikoo Mookh, on the main river, ; 

Mr. Brodie had before found two and a half feet bed of coal ‘boat 
three and a quarter of a mile above the falls of the Jumna. A boat on 
average would reach the falls from Gowahattee in twenty days, and return 
in ten. Some years ago coal was raised by Mr. Bruce, under orders of 
the late Mr. Scott, from beds near the banks of the Suffry, a tributary of 
the Disung; on trial this proved to be the best coal ever found in India, 
but the situation was inconvenient, the Suffry being unnavigable at all 
seasons, and a small ridge of hills would render the formation of a 
hackery road difficult. In February 1838, Captain Jenkins found two 
beds of coal, one of them 100 yards in length, and eight feet in thick- 
ness, projecting from the banks of the Disung river about a mile above 
the village of Boorhath; the other situated in rising ground, about a 
quarter of a mile from the first, was exposed for 200 yards in length, 
and numerous small springs of petroleum emerged from beneath it, 
From these Captain Jenkins’ servants collected about five seers of 
petroleum in a few minutes. The Disung is navigable for six months 
of the year. 

Beds of coal were also observed by Capi Jenkins at Jeypoor, about 
ten miles east of Boorhath, on the Bora Dihing river, a quantity of — 
which was raised by Captain Hannay and sent to Calcutta, but not ap- 
proved of. Like all similar experiments on the quality of coal the re. 
sults proved little, especially as we now understand the Assam Tea 


* Published in Journal As, Soc. 1838, pp. 948, 959, 
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Company have established a colliery in this situation,* in addition to 
the one already alluded to on the Disung; thus two principal depots 
will be supplied on the main river at Debru and Dikoo, from distinct 
coal districts capable, if necessary, of supplying other depots along the 
whole line of the Bramaputra. 

An excellent coal was found by Lieut. Bigg and Mr. Griffith on the 
Numroop river, in Upper Assam, and Mr. Bigg states that immediately 
opposite the village on the west of the river is another range of hills 
similar to those in which the coal is found; in these they found eight 
ox ten springs of petroleum. 


Nerbudda. 


_ With regard to the Nerbudda coal, the Committee have received no 
communications since their last reports were laid before Government, 
but it appears to have been since tried at Bombay, and found to be of 
very excellent quality. 

Specimens of coal were found by Captain Burnes during his mission 
to Cabul in 1838, in the following districts, viz., 1. Shukurdura, near 
Kala Bagh, where it occurs in a hill two miles south of the village, and 
other situations in the neighbourhood; distance from the Indus about 
15 miles. 2, near Muckud, locality doubtful. 3, fifteen miles SSE. of 
Cabul near Moozye, in the vicinity of copper mines. 4, Jamoo, in the 
Punjab, near the Chenab, where it would beas valuable as if found on 
the Indus. 5, between Tak on Kaneegoorum, NW. of Dera Imael Khan, 
1% coss East of the small village of Sungarkhyle, in the neighbourhood 
of the Indus, where the country is said to be poor, and labour cheap. 
Captain Wade, Political Agent at Lodiana, also found specimens ofcoal 
in the Maundi Hills north of the Sutlej: more recently we believe Mr, 
W. Jameson, whose observations will be of peculiar value in every 
point of view, has found extensive tracts belonging to the coal formas 
tion, approaching as near to the Indus as he had been able at the time 
he wrote tocarry his inquiries.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, No. xcviii—1840.—pp. 198—214. 


(Signed) J. M‘CLELLAND, 
4th April, 1840. Assistant Surgeon, 
Secretary Coal Committee. 


* As well another at the place. 
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XIV.—Norticzs or Booxs 


1.—Illustrations of Indian Botany ; or, figures illustrative of each of the 
Natural Orders of Indian Plants, described in the Author's Prodromus 
Flore Peninsule Indie Orientalis—By RoBert WIGHT, M. D.,F. Le Sey 
&c. Surgeon on the Madras Establishment.—Madras, Published by J. 
B, Puaroan, for the Author :—~Quarto pp. 218. vel. Ist. 


2,.—Icones Plantarum Indie Orientalis, or Figures of Indian Plants.— 
By Roszrr Wieut, M. D., ¥. u. s., &c. Surgeon on the Madras Esta- 
blishment.—Madras, Published by J. B. Puaroan, for the Author :— 
Nos. 1 to 16, vol. 1st. 


The first volume of that excellent and highly useful work, the Zdlus- 
trations of Indian Botany, is completed with the 13th number. In the 
prosecution of his plan the indefatigable and talented author has illus- 
trated sixty-two ofthe Natural Orders. The descriptive accounts of 
the botanical relations, economical uses and medicinal properties of 
the plants, with descriptions of recently discovered and imperfectly 
known species, are ample, and are of the highest practical value and 
importance, to the physician, to the agriculturist, and to commercial men, 
as well as affording, aided by the Scones, to the Systematic Botanist all 
that he desires in illustration of the Flora of the extensive and interest- 
ing region of Peninsular India. 

The pictorial illustrations of the Ist volume amount fo 100 in num- 
ber; they are lithographs, executed at Madras, in a style highly cre- 
ditable to the state of the arts in Nee and coloured, under the 
author’s eye, by native artists. 

The fcones may be considered, in the author’s language, a pictorial 
index to the Prodromus Flore Peninsule Indie Orientalis. They are 
uncoloured outlines of all the species which Dr. Wicur’s own collec 
tion enables him to give drawings of, or copies from Roxgsure@n’s and 
other expensive and little known works. 

These two works, then, it will be seen, are unparalleled in the his- 
tory of scientific publication for comprehensiveness and utility. 

With the 13th number of the J/lustrations are published a Dedica- 
tion tothe Right Honorable Jonn Zord Expuinstone, Governor of 
Madras; a Preface and Introduction; with an Index, &c. to complete 
the volume. From the Preface and Introduction we shall borrow 
largely, as they tend to exemplify the scope and objects of the author’s 
works now under review, as well as to develope the progress and pres 
sent state of botanical science. From the body of the work it is of 
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little use to commence extraction, for we should be tempted to go on 
until we had transferred the whole to our pages. The object of this 
notice is to do all in our power for the extension of the study of Botany 
through the assistance of Dr. Wight’s admirable publications, of which 
we confidently anticipate an extended circulation ; for we are grieved 
and astonished to find from the author’s preface that it needs a ‘* conti- 
nuation of support from the public, without which it is impossible his 
contracted means can bring it to a close, as it has already involved an 
outlay so much beyond its returns, that, but for the liberal aid of 
Government, in patronizing it and its fellow, the /cones, to the extent 
of fifty copies each, both must long ago have ceased to exist.’’ 


*‘ In the Preface'to the Prodromus Flore Peninsule Indie Orientalis, 
will be found a brief historical sketch of the rise, progress and present 
state of Indian Botany. From that sketch it will be perceived that, 
until the publication of that volume, every work since the time of Lin- 
nus, with the excepton of DeCandolle’s Systema Vegetabilium and 
Prodromus Systematis, treating of Indian plants, was arranged accord: 
ing to the Linnean sexual or artificial system. It has naturally fol- 
lowed that nearly all those who had devoted their leisure to the inves- 
tigation of Indian plants have adopted that system, and find the study 
of them according to their natural affinities often exceedingly difficult, 
if not actually irksome, even though the advantages of the latter over 
the former method so preatly preponderate as scarcely to admit of any 
comparison being instituted between the two. Instigated, therefore, 
partly by a long cherished wish to promote the extension of Botanical 
pursuits by diffusing a knowledge of species, partly by the desire of 
lessening to others the difficulties which beset my own path when pass- 
ing from the one method of study to the other; but principally in the 
hope of being able to show that, for the attaimment of a correct and 
comprehensive knowledge of the properties and uses of plants, whether 
as food, medicine, or in the arts, a much more direct and certain method 
is, through an enlarged and philosopical acquaintance with their natural 
affinities, than by the most laborious, but empirical search for individual 
‘properties, when entered upon without any such guide as the knowledge 

of affinities supplies to ourresearches, ‘To elucidate these affinities, and 
at the same time to furnish the Indian Botanist with the means of iden- 
tifying species, this work and its companion, the “ Figures of Indian 
Plants,’’ were undertaken, and, even at their present early stage, the 
author has reason to believe with much advantage towards the accom- 
plishment of this design. 
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“ According to the natural arrangement, all plants, whether of a pro- 
vince, a kingdom, or of the whole world, agreeing in certain ascertain 
ed peculiarities of structure, taken not from one set of organs only, but 
from every part of the plant, commencing with the root and ascending 
to the perfect seed, are grouped together as one order or family, under a 
name derived either from a prominent genus of the group or from some 
striking peculiarity of the order (Ranunculaceae from Ranunculus: 
Cruciferae from their cruciate flowers: Leguminosae from the leguminous 
fruit, &c.). Such groups, if correctly associated according to their affi- 
nities, that is organic structure and physiological peculiarities, would, 
it was presumed, be found to participate in the kind and qualities of 
secreted products which result from the operations of organic life. 

‘“‘ In this anticipation the philosophical investigator of nature has not 
been disappointed; for, so constantly does the fact agree with the theory, 
it is now known, except in rare instances, plants referable to dif- 
ferent families will not graft on each other, apparently because the 
juices elaborated in different families of plants, though growing side by 
side, in the same soil, are so different in their qualities, that those of the 
one are unfit to nourish a branch taken from the other: while, on the 
other hand, two plants of the same natural family, however much the 
soils in which they respectively grow may differ, can generally be 
readily grafted on each other. From the same cause, the action, name- 
ly, of organization on secretion, we find, in a great many instances, iden- 
tical properties common to whole families of plants. Acrimony pre- 
dominates throughout the Ranunculaceae and Cruciferae: narcotism is 
the characteristic of Papaveraceae and Solanaceae: Apocyneae are ge- 
nerally poisonous, and some of the species most virulently so: astrin- 
gency is common to nearly all the arboreous Mimoseae as well as to 
many of the Caesalpineae, it equally predominates in Z'erminaliae, and 
the whole of the genus Quercus is pre-eminently marked by that pro- 
perty. The Cucurbitaceae, Convolvulaceae and Huphorbiaceae are 
equally distinguished by properties the very reverse, the action of many 
species of each of these orders being violently drastic. The fruit of 
Rosaceae and seed of Leguminosae, on the contrary, are so universally 
wholesome, that it may be laid down asa general rule, almost without 
exception, that they may be safely partaken of whenever they are 
met with. 

“ These few examples will suffice to show how vastly the study of pro- 
perties is facilitated by an acquaintance with natural affinities, and will 
I trust, atthe same time serve to remove an objection which I have 
more than once heard urged against this work, that it did not sufficiently, — 
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treat of Medical Botany. This objection could only be raised by 
those who did not sufficiently consider that its object was to establish 
principles on a scientific basis, as being the true way to attain the ob- 
ject sought for. There is no royal road to science, and until the medi- 
cal man studies the principles of Botany as a science, he need never ex- 
pect, through an inspection of plates or specimens of medical plants, to 
become a medical Botanist. But with only an elementary knowledge 
of Botany, such, for example, as a perfect knowledge of the structure of 
the flower and fruit, an acquisition not generally of very difficult at- 
tainment, the case is widely altered; since any one who had advanced 
so far in the knowledge of the elements of the science may easily make 
himself master of the characters of a few species of an order, and then 
he can generally trace its relations with nearly allied orders, or even 
recognize some of them from family likeness alone. Having ascertain- 
ed the order of the plant under examination, the subsequent steps lead- 
ing to the attainment of a comprehensive knowledge of its name, history 
and properties, are comparatively easv; and not of it only, but of the 
whole order. Itis true, that to acquire a thorough acquaintance with 
an order, frequently requires the student to examine and carefully com- 
pare several, but every plant so examined facilitates subsequent research- 
es, and lessens the difficulty of the next step, that, namely, of making 
out the genus. But even without going so far, having once determined 
the order of a plant, we are in possession of a fund of information; since 
but little further trouble is required to make ourselves acquainted with 
all that is yet recorded respecting that order, and to ascertain whether 
any applications we have learned are still unknown to science. The 
natural method, in short, gives both precision and extension to any en- 
quiries we may undertake respecting plants, whether considered with 
_ reference to organic structure and its modifications, the products of 
organic life in connection with structure, or the applications of these 
products to the comforts and conveniences of life; and thereby to the 
advancement of civilization among men. The difficulties to be sur- 
mounted at the outset of the study are no doubt often great; those, namely, 
of determining the order of a plant when it departs from the normal 
structure of the order to which it belongs: but even then, a futile 
search is not unattended with advantage, as the examination puts us in 
possession of much useful information, which will materially assist our 
future research, should we be necessitated to turn to the artificial system 
to find its name. 

*¢ Should we, on the contrary, commence our examination with the arti- 
ficial sexual system, the first step, that of determining the class and 
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order of a plant, is the easiest; but, that done, it often happens that 
nothing is learned: for, should the specimen under examination have a 
stamen or style more or less than the regular number, and nothing is 
more common among tropical plants, we look in vain in the class or 
order, where, according to our specimen, it should be found ; and, when 
found, still that system conveys no collateral information regarding the 
relations of the plant, or of the nature of the properties with which it 
may be endowed. 

“ In drawing these comparisons, it is not my wish unduly to exalt the 
one at the expense of the other, for in truth they are so very different 
that it is impossible to compare them ; they both have their advantages 
and disadvantages, and, in the present state of the science, are both 
necessary : I certainly think, however, the preponderance of good is 
greatly in favour of the natural method. In thus giving the preference 
to that system which enables the student, who has made considerable 
progress in its study, to look over a large collection of plants, not one 
of which he had ever seen before, and readily refer probably as many as 
19 out of every 20 to its proper natural order, from family likeness 
alone, Iam far from as yet wishing to see the other altogether exploded, 
since by it we are often enabled quickly to determine abnormal plants 
that we could not so easily have done by the other; and, in such cases, 
I stil] occasionally find the advantage of having formerly become fami- 
Har with the Linnean system, ‘Though to this extent I approve of it, 
I could not recommend it for general use, as its natural tendency is to 
contract our ideas, by concentrating our attention too exclusively on one 
set of organs, and confining our enquiries to the investigation of the 
names of species only, in place of, as is the case with the other, ex- 
panding them with the growth of our knowledge, by extending our 
researches, from the examination of species, to the investigation of 
masses in all their bearings. 

«* While for these cogent reasons, we are, in the present advanced state 
of the science, gradually permitting that once celebrated system to drop 
into oblivion, we must not forget how much Botany is indebted to it 
for its present advancement. The extent of these obligations can only 
be justly appreciated by comparing the botanical. works of its great 
author with those of his immediate predecessors, not one of the plants 
described by whom can now be made out from their descriptions, unaid- 
ed by some collateral circumstance, or by plates, and too often, even 
with these aids, they are still unknown. Immediately on its introduc- — 
tion into practice, order supplanted disorder, arrangement and method 
succeeded and dispersed the previous confusion and perplexity, as light 
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disperses the darkness. From this hour materials accumulated with 
unprecedented rapidity, and have continued to do so to such an extenf, 
that the catalogue of known plants which, on the most liberal computa- 
tion, did not, at Linnzeus’ death, exceed 12,000, is now but little if at all 
short of 100,000 species. To this increase the natural method owes 
much of its present admirable precision, as, without sucha mass of 
materials, innumerable breaks in the chain of affinities must still have 
existed, marring both its beauty and usefulness. We may thence I 
think fairly conclude, that the sexual system of Botany, however de- 
fective in scientific precision and comprehensiveness of design, was yet 
of incalculable benefit to the science; the impulse which its beauty and 
simplicity communicated, calling thousands of enthusiastic votaries 
into the field, by whose joint labours was collected the vast mass of 
valuable materials of which the more philosophical natural method 
was constructed : leaving altogether out of consideration, the justly ad- 
mired nomenclature and precision of language appropriated to the des- 
eription of plants introduced by its author—the universally acknow- 
ledged father of modern Botany—Linneeus. 

“« Having I trust satisfactorily shown that the essential! difference be- 
tween the two systems lies in the tendency of the one to contract our 
ideas, by attaching an undue value to the knowledge of species, while 
that of the other is to elevate and expand the mind by imparting a 
knowledge of and leading to the contemplation of masses, I believe I 
have said all that can be required in support of my preference of the 
natural system, and of the propriety of my first determination to publish 
a flora of this portion of India arranged according to that method. The 
same reasoning equally establishes the propriety of my entering on the 
present work, explanatory of the principles of that system, and showing 
its application to the grouping in masses of the knowledge which has 
for ages been accumulating as detached observations ; but which, until 
thus concentrated, was of difficult access, and,when obtained, only appli- 
cable tothe species to which it originally appertained, in piace of, as 
now, by affording so many points of comparison, or known quantities, 
enabling us to deduce useful applications of hitherto unknown plants, 
simply on the ground of their structural relationship or affinity in the 
system of nature to others, the qualities of which are well known. 

“That many anomalies, nay positive contradictions, occur in our present 
groups, is undeniable; but it is equally certain that'many of these are 
disappearing under the more rigid scrutiny of structural peculiarities, 
which have often shown, that the most striking departures from the 
general rule, were «ttributable, not to imperfections of the rule itself, 
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but to erroneous associations of plants, either only remotely or not at 
all allied, in the same groups. 

“ The objects of this work may now be briefly summed up: they are, 
first, to explain the principles of grouping plants according to their na- 
tural affinities, and illustrating these by figures of species appertaining 
to each group: and, secondly, to show, by adducing a variety of exam- 
ples of the fact, that, in a great majority of instances, similarity of 
structure, or botanical relationship, is accompanied with similarity 
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of properties ; and, lastly, to prove that these premises lead to the infer- 
ence, that, having ascertained by careful examination and comparison 


its nearest botanical relatives, the properties of which are kvown, 
we are often enabled to infer the properties of an imperfectly known 
plant. In addition to these more immediate objects, 1 have endeavour- 
ed to render it a supplement to our Prodromus, by a running com- 
mentary on that work, and by the description of such new species 
as have come into my possession since its publication. To ren- - 
der the information thus embodied in these pages as easily accessible 
as possible, I have added a very copious index, including every name 
and noting every page where it occurs. By this means any one is 
enabled, with little trouble, to trace a family through all the relations, 
whether botanical, economical or medical, in which it occurs in these 


pages.’ 
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Introduciton.— It is laid down as an axiom by some eminent modern 
Botanists, ‘ that nature only creates species, and knows nothing of a 
natural system of Botany.’ ‘This, itis added, is entirely a human contri- 
yance, founded on a consideration of the resemblances existing between 
the parts, properties and qualities of plants, according to which their 
affinities are determined, and species, having the greatest degree of 
relationship in all these particulars, are placed next each other, insucha 
way, that the qualities or intimate structure of an imperfectly known 
plant, may be inferred from a careful consideration of the known quali- 
ties and structure of those nearest to which its botanical characters 
would place it, in a system constructed on these principles. Whether or 
not this theory be just, I will not stop to enquire, for, so long as the ob- 
ject is obtained, | feel quite satisfied that the method by which we at- 
tain it, whether a mere human contrivance or the work of nature herself, 
is so infinitely superior in its fitness for the supply of human wants, and 
for furnishing matter for philosophical enquiry, to all the artificial ones — 
that have gone before, that there can beno hesitation as to the propri- 4q 
ety of its instant adoption, whatever may be the difficulties to be, in the — 
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first instance, surmounted in acquiring a knowledge of its principles. 
These, in the present instance, are not by any means so great as they have 
been represented ; for, as Jussieu well observes, whatever trouble is ex- 
perienced in remembering or applying the characters of natural orders, 
is more than compensated by the facility of determining genera, the 
characters of which are simple in proportion as those of orders are diffi- 
cult. The reverse takes place in arbitrary arrangements, where the 
distinction of classes and sections are simple and easy to remember, 
while those of the genera are in proportion numerous and complicated. 
On this question, therefore, as there can scarcely be two opinions, it now 
only remains for me very briefly to explain the principles of the ar- 
rangement or distribution of the orders, adopted both in this work and 
in our Prodromus. 

“ The arrangement followed is very nearly that of Jussieu, as modified 
by DeCandolle, and adopted in his Systemaand Prodromus. According 
to this system, all plants are first distributed under two principal classes, 
Creriuar and Vascuzar, the former comprehending all the plants desti- 
tute of spiral vessels and of Cotyledons—CetiuLares; the latter, in- 
cluding all the fowering plants which are furnished with both these 
organs—Vasounanes. The vascular plants, of which only we have as 
yet treated, are again divided into two classes—DicoTyLepons or Exo- 
GENouS plants, and MonocoTyxLepons or EnpoceEnovs plants. ‘To the 
former, all trees and shrubs which increase in thickness from the centre 
towards the circumference by a succession of concentric layers of wood, 
belong, as we!! as neaily all those herbaceous annuals, the leaves of 
whieh have ret..ulated or anastomosing vessels. To the latter the 
various kinds of grasses, Lilies, Orchidice, Palms, Plantains, &c. be- 
long; the vessels of the leaves of which pass either in straight lines 
from the base to the apex, or from the midril tothe margin, and the 
leaves are sheathing, in place of being attached by a joint to the stem. 
These distinctions are not without exceptions; but the exceptions are 
so few as searcely, in practice, to affect the value of the rule. These 
primary divisions, though thus based on the most obscure and difficult 
portions of vegetation to investigate, the minute structure of the seed 
and organization of the stem, are, in fact, the easiest, generally speaking, 
of determination ; the simple circumstance of a plant having a flower, 
proving that it has spiral vessels, while the practised eye of a botanist 
can, almost invariably, tell ata glance, by merely inspecting the distri- 
bution of the vessels of leaves and structure of the stem, whether the 
seed is mono: or dicotyledonous. Having, by this summary process, 
decided to which division of the systema plant belongs, we proceed 
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with our investigation. Let us suppose the plant is dicotyledonous, and 
that we still follow DeCandolle as our guide. 

‘* He divides Dicotyledonous or Exogenous plants into four sub- 
classes, the characters of which are taken from the fructification. These 
four are respectively named Thalamilore, Caliciflore, Corolliflore and 
Monochlamydee. 


I. ‘ Thalamiflore are distinguished by having several] distinct petals 
and stamens inserted on the Thalamus or receptacle of the flower, and 
not cohering with the calyx.—(flowers hypogynous). 

‘‘ The petals and stamens do, however, occasionally cohere; as, for ex- 
ample, in Malvacee, so as in some degree to resemble those of the third 
class, Corollifforae, from which, however, in all such cases, their numer- 
ous, nearly distinct, carpels distinguish them. 

II. ‘ Calyciflorae have also several petals, either distinct or united 
to each other, but inserted along with the stamens on the calyx, usually 
through the medium ofa disk lining ils tube or concave portion.— 
(flowers pyrigynous or epigynous). 

Ill. “ Corolliflore have the petals united into one, bearing the 
stamens, and inserted on the thalamus, or receptacle (hypogynous). 


IV. “ Monochlamydee have either no corolla, or the petals, if present, 
are united to the calyx, forming together a single, not double, perigoni- 
um or verticel of flower leaves round the pistil. 

Before going further it may be proper to observe, that this is a mere 
artificial classification, intended simply to facilitate the arrangement of 
the orders in a linear series, and to aid in enabling uo determine to 
what part of that series we ought to turn to find the order of any plant 
under investigation. While it pretty well fulfills these objects, it must 
be acknowledged, that, like all such artificial combinations, it is liable, 
on the one hand, to produce unnatura! associations; and, on the other, to 
separate orders most nearly allied; besides presenting examples of mo- 
nochlamydeous and dichlamydeous genera in the same order. These 
objections, however, apply to the arrangement, only, of the orders, not 
to the orders themselves, which may, though individually perfectly na- 
tural, be most unnaturally placed in relation to each other; a defect, to 
which all systems yet proposed are more or less liable, and, we may 
almost assume, ever will be, when we take into consideration that fa- 
milies of plants, like provinces of a kingdom, touch each other, not by 
one point only, but on all sides, and that we might as well expect to 
arrange the latter in a correct, linear series, as the equally irregularly 
formed and closely surrounded provinces, that is the natural orders, of 
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the vegetable kinodom. All, therefore, that can be looked for, are wel! 
constructed and correctly defined orders or provinces, the boundaries 
of which should be as clearly marked out as the nature of the subjects 
will permit. Then comes the arrangement of these, in such a manner aS 
to facilitate reference, or, to follow out the simile of kingdoms and pro- 
vinces, to teach under what latitude and longitude we must look, first for 
the province (the natural order), and then for the town (the genus), to 
which the subject of our enquiry (the species) belongs. Various 
plans have been trod for the attainment of this desideratum, but no one 
seems yet to have ob.ained such general favour as the one the ground 
work of which I have sketched, even though liable to such striking de- 
fects as those I have indicated. But to proceed. 

I. “ Tuatamirtor#.—This sub-class includes all the plants origi- 
nally referred by Jussieu to his 13th class (Poly petale hypogenz), those, 
namely, with hypogynous or inferior flowers, and several petals; or which 
has more recently received the name of Hypopetale, that is, petals in- 
ferior to the pistil or ovary. This isalarge class, presenting many 
anomalies; but, upon the whole, generally of sufficiently easy applica- 
tion in practice. | 

II. “ CatycirLor#.—This sub-class is more difficult, and often not 
easily distinguished from either the preceding or the succeeding one. 
It is divided into six sections. 

1, “ Peripetale, with several distinct petals inserted on the calyx 
towards its base, leaving the ovary superior or free—Leguminose, the 
section Potentiliee of Rosacee, and Saiicariee, all afford easily under- 
stood examples of this section. 

2. “ Hyipeiale.—lIn this section the tube of the calyx is prolonged 
and lined by the torus, which forms a small disk on the summit of the 
ovary, and the ovary is enclosed by and coheres with the calyx tube: the 
distinct petals and stamens are inserted on the outside of the disk. The 
ovary is here said to be inferior or adherent, and the flower superior. 
Rosee, Pomee and Combretacee, apparently afford examples of this 
section, but want the disk on the summit of the ovary. Umbellifere, 
Araliacee@ and Cornea, are the only orders referred here as being truly 
epipetalous. 

3. “ Epicoralle Corisanthere; this section differs from the last in 
having the petals united, forming a monopetalous corolla, bearing the 
stamens inserted on its tube, and the authers not cohering round the 
style. The common honey-suckle is a familiar example of this section; 
to which also the elder, the coffee, valerian, &c., that is the orders. 
Caprifoliacee, Rubiacee, Valerianee, &c. belong. 
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4, “ Eyicorolle Synanthere ; the essential distinction between this 
and the preceding section consists in the anthers of this cohering by 
their edges, forming a tube round the style; and from the succeeding, by 
the corolla being inserted on the top of the ovary, not on the bottom or 
tube of the calyx. ) 

5. ‘ To this section the vast order Composite alone belongs; as 
examples of which it may suffice to mention the humble Daisy, the 
common Thistle, the Artichoke, the Dandelion, and gaudy Dalia, to 
enable every one to understand what is meant by a compound flower, 
the general flower of each of these being made up of a congeries of 
small ones. 

6. “ Pericorollac; inthis, as in the two preceding sections, the 
petals are united into a monopetalous corolla, but in place of being in- 
serted on the top of the ovary, it is inserted on the tube, or towards the 
base of the calyx; leaving the ovary either partially or altogether 
free. . | 
‘© The Lobelia, the Hairbell, and Heath tribes, afford examples of 
this last section of the 2d class. 


Til. “ Corotitiprorz.—This sub-class differs from the three last 
sections of the preceding, in the insertion of the corolla only: like them 
the corolla is monopetalous, bearing ithe stamens; but, in place of being 
inserted on the calyx (perigynous), springs from the receptacle or base 
of the flower, inferior tothe ovary (hy pogynous): hence, in the language 
of Jussieu, the section is now named Hypocorollae (see table below). 

© The Jasmines and Convolvulus afford the most familiar examples 
of this class, but the Gentians, Trumpet flowers (Bignonia), Helio- 
tropes, Verbenas, Solanums (Brinjal, Potatoe, &c.) all belong to it. 


IV. “ MonocuLamypra.—This sub-class is characterized by having 
a single perianth, that is, only one verticel or whorl of floral envelopes, 
or if two are at any time present, the petals adhere to the calyx. It is 
divided into four sections. 


1. ‘' Hypostamineae; here the stamens are inserted on the receptacle, 
and the ovary is free, even though concealed within the tube of the 
calyx, to which it does not adhere. The Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis 
Jalapa), so much prized as a garden ornament, and the Amaranthus, 
appertain to this section. ‘The flower of the former, often so delicately 
variegated, is in truth only a petaloid expansion of the calyx, and not a 
corolla, in the glabose inflated bottom of which, the filaments and ovary 
are found perfectly free. This lower portion of the calyx afterwards 
forms the black shell-like covering of the seed. 
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2. “ Peristamineae; in this the stamens are inserted on the calyx, 
not hypogynous. Chenopodium, Polygonum, and the beautiful Begonia, 
are examples of this section. 

3. “ Hyistamineae ; here the ovarium is inferior, cohering with the 
tube of the calyx; stamens, inserted on the limb, or superior. Santalum 
album (Sandal-wood), and Aristolochia (Birthwort or snake-root) are 
well known examples of this section. 

4. ‘* Diclines; flowers unisexual or without a perianth. To this 
tribe are referred Huphorbiacce, Urtiacee, Piperacew, besides the Oak, 
Alder, Birch, Willow, Pine, Walnut, &c. Judging from the dissimilarity 
_ of the plants associated under this name, bearing in mind, at the same 
time, that several other orders in which diclinous flowers predominate 
are scattered through the system, it is to be hoped future researches 
will tend to break up this class, and, by the removal of some of the or- 
ders, will establish a more natural distribution of the remainder: some of 
those now placed here seem to have been referred to it, as to a lumber 
room, from not knowing where to dispose of them to greater advantage. 


‘6 For the remaining portion of the system Monocotyledons and Acoty- 
tedons, I shall refer for the present to the subjoined tables: the first 
exhibiting a Clavis of the system of Jussieu, the next, that system as 
modified by De Candolle, and adopted in our Prodromus. 


IL—COTYLEDONS none. 
Class 1. Acotyledones. 


IJ].—MON OCOTYLEDONES. 


Monohypogyne, stamens hy pogynous, 


iS 
es 


Monoperigyne, stamens perigynous. - 


eo 


Monoepigyne, stamens epigynous. 


IIf.—DICOTYLEDONKES. 


§ 1. APETALA. 
(5. #pistaminee, stamens epigynous. 
6. Peristaminee, stamens perigynous. 
7. Hypostaminee, stamens hypogynous, 
§ 2. Monoperata. 


8. Hypocorolle, corolla hypogynous. 
9. Pericorolle, corolla perigynous. 
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10. Epicorolle synanthere, corolla epigynous, anthers 


united. 
11, Epicorolie corisanthere, eoxvolla epigynous, anthers 


free. 
§ 3. Po.yPperaum. 
12. Hpipetale, stamens epicynous. 


13. Pertpetale, stamens perigynous. 
14. Hypopetale, stamens hypogynous-~ 


§ . Dicuregs, 


15, Diclines, flowers unisexual, or without a perianth. 


A. DICOTYLEDONES, Jussiew.—Exocrenm, De €. 
I.—THALMIFLORA, De C.—Cl. 1. Hypopetale, JSuss.. 


H.—CALYCIFLORA, De C. 


Cl. 2. Peripetale, Juss. 
3. Epipetale, Juss. 
4. Epicorollz corisanthere, Juss. 
5. Epicorolle synanthere, Juss. - 
6. Pericorolle, Juss. 


1il.—COROLLIFLORA, De C.—Cl. 7. Hypocorolle, Juss. 


1V.—_MONOCHLAMYDEA, De C.. 
Cl.8 Hypostamines, Juss. 
9. Peristaminer, Juss. 
10.. Epistaminee, Juss. 
ee § 1. Angiosperme. 
11. Diclines, Juss. - 2, Gymmnosperme, 


B. MONOCOTYLEDONES, Juss.—Enpocenz Puanrrocama, De €. 
Cl. 12. Monoepigynee, Zuss. 2 
13, Monoperigyne, Juss. 
14, Monohypogyne, Juss. 


C. Cl. 15. ACOTYLEDONES, Juss. 


Ductulose, Arz.—Endogene Cryptogame, De C, 


§ ] 
§ 2. Eductulose, dArn.—Cellulares, De C. 
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“ Of this system I have only further to observe, that the three 
primary divisions, Acotyledons, Monocotyledons, and Dicotyledons, are 
strictly natural, and must always be retained in every botanical system 
professing to arrange plants according to their affinities, So much 
eannot be said for the classes; they rest, with one exception, ona single 
point of structure, not in itself invariable, in the respective classes; the 
insertion, namely, of the stamens and petals, whether hypogynous or 
perigynous, points not always determinablé without the aid of analogy. 
The secondary divisions, according to which the classes are grouped 

‘under four sections, are still more artificial and more liable to vary, and 

thence so much the less to be depended upon. Though to this extent 
artificial, this method of arranging the almost innumerable forms met 
with in the vegetable kingdom is, beyond comparison, superior to all 
that went before it; and though the classes, in which the orders are 
grouped, be somewhat arbitrary, they are yet so convenient, and gene- 
vally so easily distinguishable in practice, as to leave little room to 
doubt that the arrangement, as a whole, owes much of its celebrity, and 
its recent almost universal adoption, to that very blemish. Various 
attempts have, however, been made to remove that imperfection from 
this justly admired system, but, so faras I am able to judge, all only 
serve to show, that, had Jussieu adopted any such arrangement, in place 
of his own, in the first instance, there is much reason to believe the 
sexual system, with all its imperfections, would still have reigned pa- 
ramount in Botany. 

“« ¢ Jussieu originally prefixed no names to his classes, and the want 
of this was much objected to. Those which we have given have been 
lately proposed by Antoine L.de Jussieu inthe Dictionnaire des Sci-« 
ences Naturelles ; and, although not entirely in unison with the princi- 
ples of the Greek language, may be adopted as extremely useful, each 
being so framed as to suggest the structure of the class. Thus the 
commencement Mono, indicates the Monocotyledones. Lpistaminee, 
&e. having in no part any allusion toa corolla, suggests its absence. 
ypocorolle, and the others, allude to the corolla being of one piece, 
and not of distinct petals, which last is pointed out by names, Eipine- 
talac, &c. The other parts of the names, ép¢ (upon), peri (around); 
and hypo (under), need no farther explanation. 

«© ¢ While engaged in the study of plants alone, it is obviously of 
little consequence whether we begin, as Jussieu did, by the Acotyle- 
dones, or by the Dicotyledones; but, if we view botany asascience that 
treats of only one of the great kingdoms of nature, and wish to intro- 
duce it into a Sysiema Nature, we must bring those portions of each 
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most closely together which are most nearly linked. So that if we com- 
mence by Zoology, we must first describe the Mammalia, and end by 
those of a simple structure; and then take up the most allied of the 
Acotyledones, and follow the steps of Jussieu. But, if we describe ve- 
getables in the first place, we must begin with the Dicotyledones, and 
finish with the Acotyledones. When, however, a Systema vegetabilium 
is contemplated without reference to animals, it may perhaps smooth 
the way tothe student ifit commence by those more obvious, and, 
though of more complex formation, yet more simple to be comprehend- 
ed. On this acconnt DeCandolle has reversed the arrangement of 
Jussieu.” (Article Botany Encly. Brit. 7th Ed. by Dr, Arnott). 


IlI.—Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches of the Natural 
flistory of the Himalayan Mountains, and-of the Flora of Cashmere. 
—y J. Forses Rove, m. p., v. pr. x. S., Late of the Medical Staff 
of the Bengal Army, §c. Se. Se. 


In former numbers of this Journal wehave rendered the deserved 
meed of praise to previously published parts of this splendid and highly 
interesting work. It is now concluded, by the publication of the 11th 
or supplementary number (just received in India); which, besides the 
termination of the botanical illustrations, forming, of course, the bulk 
of the work, includes short treatises on the following subjects :—I1st. 
On the Geology of the Himalayan Mountains, by Professor Royze; 
—2d. On the Meteorology of the Plains and Mountains of N.W. 
India, by the same;—3d. On the Entomology of the Himalayas and 
of India, by the Rev. F. W. Hops, F.R.S., F. L. S., &c., President of 
the Entomological Society of London ;—4th. A/emoir on the Mamma- 
logy of the Himalayas, by Wm. Ocinpy Ksq. M. a. &c. &c., Secretary 
to the Zoological Society of London;—Sth. List of Birds in Dr. 
Rovurt’s Collection. The two first of these we have transferred to the 
pages of our present number, and we are sure we cannot more effectually 
subserve the cause of Science, than by republishing the whole of these 
valuable treatises, which will, through the medium of this Journal, . pe- 
netrate into remote parts of India, where the extremely valuable origi- 
nal work, owing to its bulk and costliness, may never reach. 
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XV.—Proceedings of the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Thursday Evening, 11th June 1840.—Colonel W. Monterru, kK. L. 8. 
in the Chair. 


The following works, presented to the Society, were laid on the table; 
and thanks voted to the donors: — 


Choix De Contes et Nouvelles traduits du Chinois par Théodore 
Pavie—By the Translator. 


Calcutta Journal of Natural History, No. 1—By the Editor: 


The following communication to the Society, was laid before the 
meeting :— 

Continuation of the Catalogue of the birds of Southern India.—By 
T. C. Jerdon, Esg.—Tribes Tenurostres and Fissirostres. 


(Published in our present number.) 


Thursday Evening, 2d July 1840.—A. D. CampBett, Esq. President of 
the Committee of Papers, in the Chair. 


The following works, presented to the Society, were laid on the table, 
and thanks voted to the donors :— 

A Guide to Chemical Testing and Analysis.—By Lizut. Brap- 
DOCK. 

Transactions of the Royal Medico-Botanical Society of London, vol. 
1, part 4.—By the Medico-Botanical Society. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, vol. 9, part 3. 
—By the Royal Geographical Society. . 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 96, December 1839,.— 
By the Asiatic Society. 


Read a letter from the Secretary to the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, dated 7th November 1339—expressing the Society’s thanks for the 
donation of the Madras Society’s Journal. 


Read a letter from the Secretary to the London Linnean Society, 
dated Sth November 1839—returning the Society’s thanks for Nos. 13 
to 22, boih inclusive of the Society’s Journal. 
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Read a letter from the Secretary to the British Museum, dated 131h 
January 1840—acknowledging the receipt of the Society’s Journal, Nos. 
22 and 23, and returning thanks for the same. 


The following communications to the Society were presented :— 

A note by Cononen Cutten onthe carboniferous deposits on the 
Malabar Coast. 

(Published with Mr. Newsotp’s Paper inthe present No.) 


A specimen of Coal from Meéreui on the Tenasserim Coast was pre- 
sented from the same gentleman, with the following account of thé 
locality whence it was derived. 


Hztract from a letter addressed to Government, on 9th December 1839. 


I have the honour to state, for the information of His Honour in Coun- 
ceil, that during the past month, I personally visited the site of the last 
discovered coal-field, on the banks of the Tenasserim river, and the re- 
sults of my observations on the spot, are, that there can be no doubt we 
shall eventually succeed in procaring the present limited quantity of © 
50,000 maunds of coal, at an expense not exceeding five annas per 
maund—that a portion only (say 10,000 maunds) of this quantity can 
be brought down during the present fine season, and that the larger the 
quantity required to be supplied, the less will be its prime cost in depét. 
The coal is found at the distance of about half a mile from the bank of 
the river. The intermediate space is a level, and as excellent timber 
abounds in the neighbourhood, there will be no difficulty in construct- 
ing a tram-road for the conveyance of the coal to the river. Itisa 
curious circumstance that the spot where the coal was discovered, and 
has been dug out in small quantities by the natives, appears to be the 
summit of an upheaving. The spot in qnestion is the bed of a small 
winding nullah, not exceeding thirty feet in width, and in the winding 
er small reach where the coal was first discovered, it is found by digging 
to the depth ofa few feet only, across half the width of the nullah, 
while the other half has none. About the centre of the nullah it com- 
mences and appears to dip towards the S. W. (the right side of the 
nullah at this spot) at an angle of about thirty or thirty-five degrees, 
while the line of the bed itself, which I may call the line of greatest 
height, appears to run about N. E. but to what extent is as yet wholly 
unknown. A section of the right bank of the nullah discovers: 
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Ist.—Soil to the depth of about eighteen feet. 

24,Slate to the depth of five feet, under which is found the coal, 
said by those who have dug there (I was unable to test the accuracy of 
this assertion) to extend to a depth of ten feet, when a layer of mud of 
three or four feet is found, and, below that again, coal. It appeared to 
me that the best plan of operations would be to turn the course of the 
nullah (a work of no difficnity), and to take the old bed of it, at the 
place hitherto worked, as a kind of shaft, from whence the coal might 
be followed in its dip; but I have left the plan of operations entirely to 
Lieut. Hutchinson, from whose pecultar qualifications in work requiring 
mechanical skill, I feel confident the best result may be anticipated. 

[tis obvious from the above brief description cf the nature of the 
eoal bed, that some considerable preliminary operations are necessary , 
ere the coal can be worked to any extent, but I imagine there are few 
localities in any part of the world, presenting similar facilities. When 
once aciearing has been made of the nature of a shaft, from whence 
galleries may be carried, following the dip of the coal, and a tram-road 
formed for conveying it to the river, it is evident that the more coal 
taken out, the less will be its prime cost in the depot of Mergui, and 
the only question is, what is likely to be the expense of the preliminary 
operations, Assisted as Lieut. Hutchinson will be by gangs of con- 
victs, I feel confident that by the month of March, or April next, he 
will have every thing in train for putting coal on board the rafts, or 
barges provided for it, at an expenditure considerably under 8,006 
rupees. When all his arrangements are thus complete, it will net matter 
how large the quantity of coal required may be, as the additional ex- 
pense involved in procuring large quantities will be insignificant. 


Extract from a letter to my address from Lieut. Hurcuinson, Superin= 
tendent of the Coal Mine. 

The reach of the nullah, in which the formation chiefly shews itself, 
and where some tons of coal have been dug out by the natives, runs in 
N.N. E. direction. 

Near the south extremity of the eastern bank, the upper stratum of 
coal shews itself above the bed of the nullah, covered by five feet of 
elay-slate, six feet of iron clay, and about six feet of gravel, sand, and 
vegetable soil; dipping at an angle of 30° towards the N. E. There is 
a dislocation of the strata at this point, the whole formation sinking 
abruptly, two feet below the nuliah bed, upon which level it extends 
200 yards towards the north-west ; how much farther I cannot at pre- 
sent say. The first stratum of coal in the horizontal bed, lies from 
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fifteen to thirty feet below the surface, and has been ascertained to ex- 
tend ten feet in the thickness. 

I have therefore determined upon sinking a shaft in this place (about 
fifty yards from the nallah), and, if no unfavourable circumstances occur, 
commencing to work the mine from this point. 


(True extract) 
(Signed) E. A. Buunpexrt, Commissr. in the T. P. 


(True copies) 
(Signed) Henry Jas. Nicwouts. 
S. A. C. G. Tenasserim Provinces. 


The thanks of the Society were voted to Cotonen CuLten for the 
above communication. | 

Mr. Brappock submitted an account of his analysis of the supposed — 
fossil from Hingolee. 


NOTE, 


By WartEr Extior, Lsg. on the spectes of Naja described in the last 
Number of this Journal. 


Since the notice of the Serpent exhibited at the Meeting of the Socie- 
ty onthe 13th January last, I have received the Journal of the Zoological 
Society for 1838, in which, it appears that at the sitting of the 12th June, 
Dr. Cantor read the following notice of anew Genus proposed by him, to 
which the reptile figured in the last No, of the Journal appears to be re- 
ferrible. It will be observed that Dr. Canror at first considered the 
species described by him in the Asiatic Researches, as a Naia. 


“¢ The venomous serpent, to which I shall here call attention, is the 
type of anew genus; which, from its inhabiting hollow trees and fre- 
quenting the branches, I propose tocall Hamadryas. Its characters 
induce me to assign it a place between the genera Naja, Laurenti, and 
Bungarus, Daudin, which two forms it will be found to connect to- 
gether. | 

‘In consequence of the strong resemblance in the general appearance 
between the Naja and the Hamadryas, when first my attention became 
attracted to the latter, I thought I could refer this serpent to that 
genus; and it was not until I was able to examine a specimen whose 
poison-fangs were untouched (those of the first specimens I saw having 
been drawn by the natives who are greatly afraid of this serpent) that 
I discovered the maxillary teeth behind the poison-fangs. 
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HAMADRYAS, (Cantor.) 


“ Generic Character.—Head broad, subovate, deplanate, with a short 
obtuse rostrum, covered above with fifteen scuta. Cheeks tumid. yes 
large, prominent, pupil round. Jostrils widely opened within the 
confine of two scuta. Gape very ample, subundulated, Porson-fangs 
anterior, behind which are the maxillary teeth. Meck dilatable. Body 
thick, smooth, imbricated with smooth scales disposed in oblique rows. 
Tail short, covered with scuta and scutella, its apex acute. (Cantor.) 


“ Hxample.—Hamadryas ophiophagus. (Cantor.) 


* Description.—Above olive-green, girt with black sagittal strie, 
abdomen glaucous, marbled with black. The Hindustanee name is 
Sunkr-Choar. 


«¢ Locality.— Bengal. 


«s The Hamadryas, like the Bungarus, Hydrus, and Hydrophis, has a 
few maxillary teeth behind the poison-fangs, and thus like the latter 
connects the venomous serpents with isolated poison-fangs to the harm- 
less, which possess a complete row of maxillary teeth. Of the terres- 
trial venomous serpents the Bungarus is chiefly characterized by a dis- 
tribution of the teeth similar to that of the Hamadryas, which, also 
partaking of the chief characteristic of the genus Naja, viz. that of 
forming a hood or disc, constitutes an immediate link between the 
genera Bungarus and Naja. 


‘‘Mamadryas ophiophagus differs from the Naja tripudians : 

. By its maxillary teeth. 

By the strongly developed spines on the os occipitale inferius. 
. By the integuments covering the head. 

By the integuments covering the abdominal surface of the tail. 
. By its colour. 

By its size. 

* According to the natives the Hamadryas feeds chiefly upon other 
serpents; in one I dissected [ found remains of a good sized Monitor, 
which fact may account for its arboreal habits, as I have in Bengal, 
along the banks of the rivers, observed numbers of those large lizards 
among the branches of trees watching for birds, 

“ The power of abstaining from food, generally speaking, so charac 
teristic of the serpents, is but in comparatively small degree possessed 
by this species; the most protracted starvation amounts toa period of 
about a month, while the Vipera elegans, the Naja tripudians, and the 
Bungarus annularis, have, without inconvenience, been confined in 
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cages without any food for more than ten months. Two specimens of 
the Hamadryas in my possession were regularly fed by giving them 
a serpent, no matter whether venemous or not, every fortnight. As 
soon as this food is brought near, the serpent begins to hiss loudly, and 
expanding the hood rises two or three feet, and retaining this attitude 
as ifto take asure aim, watching the movements of the prey, darts 
upon itin the same manner as the Naja tripudians does. When the 
victim is killed by poison, and by degrees swallowed, the act is follow 
ed by a lethargic state, lasting for about twelve hours. Such of the 
_other Indian venomous serpents, the habits of which I have had 
opportunity to study from life, show themselves much inclined to avoid 
other serpents, however ready they are to attack men or animals, when 
provoked or driven by hunger; and Iam not aware of any other of 
those serpents being recorded as preying upon its own kind. A 
short time ago, however, during my sojourn at the Cape of Good Hope, 
T received from high authority the following fact, which throws a light 
upon the habits of the Naja of Southern Africa, one of which, when 
being captured, threw up the body of a Vipera arietans (Vip. Brachy- 
urus, Cuvier) which bore marks of having been submitted to the process 
of digestion. 

“The Hamadryas, like the greater number of Indian serpents, evinces 
a great partiality to water; with the exception of the tree-serpents 
(Leptophina, Bell) they all not only drink, but also moisten the tongue, 
which, as this organ is not situated immediately in the cavity.of the 
mouth, become in the serpents two different acts. Specimens of this 
serpent in my possession changed the skin every third or fourth month, 
a process which takes place in all the Indian serpents several times 
during the vear. The Hamadryas is very fierce, and is always ready 
not only to attack but to pursue when opposed; while the Cophias, the 
Vipera, the Naja, and the Bungarus, merely defend themselves, which 
done, they always retreat, provided no further provocation is offered. 
The natives of India assert, that individuals are found upwards of 
twelve feet in length, a statement probably not exaggerated, as I have 
myself seen specimens from eight to ten feet in length, and from six to 
eight inches in circumference. I have often heard it asserted, that 
¢ Cobras’ (which name is naturally enough given to every hooded ser- 
pent) have been met with of an enormous size, but I strongly doubt 
their belonging to the genus Naja: among a considerable number 
which have come under my observation, I never saw any exceeding 
five to six feet in length, while the common size is about four feet. 
Some time before I discovered the Hamadryas, I was favoured by 
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J. W. Grant, Esq. of the Honourable Company’s Service, with an inter- 


esting description of a gigantic hooded serpent he had observed in the 
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upper provinces, and which, he remarked, was not a Naja. By inspec- 
tion this gentleman denied the Hamadryas to be identical with the 
above mentioned. 

*‘ The natives describe another hooded serpent, which is said to attain 
a much larger size than the Hamadryas, and which, to conclude from 
the vernacular name ‘ Mony Choar,’ is perhaps another nearly allied- 
species. 

“ The fresh poison of the Hamadryas is a pellucid, tasteless fluid, in 
consistence like a thin solution of gum arabic in water; it reddens 
slightly litmus paper, which is also the case with the fresh poison of 
the Cophias viridis, Vipera elegans, Naja tripudians, Bangarus annu- 
laris and Bung. coeruleus; when kept for some time it acts much 
stronger upon litmus, but after being kept it loses considerably if not 
entirely its deleterious effects. 

‘«‘ From a series of experiments upon living animals, the effects of this 


- poison come nearest to those produced by that of the Naja tripudians, 


although it appears to act less quickly. The shortest period within 


which this poison proved fatal to a fowl, was fourteen minutes ; whilst 


a dog expired in two hours eighteen minutes after being bitten. It 
should however be observed, that the experiments were made during 
the cold season of the year.”’ 


XVI.— Meteorology. 


Account of the progress of the Electric fluid which struck the house 
belonging to Colonel Montxitn, situated on the Hill at Palaveram, on 
the 1st November, 1839.—By T. G. Taytor, Esq. H. LE. I. C. Astrono- 
mer. 


Having been invited to inspect the bungalow belonging to Colonel 
Monteith upon the hillat Palaveram immediately after it was struck 
by lightning (on the Ist November last), I have thought that an account 
and sketch of the progress of the electric fluid, might prove as inter- 
esting to others as the inspection did to myself. The hill in question 
is the lowest of the two which immediately overlook the cantonment 
of Palaveram, and from a single barometrical measurement, would 
appear to be elevated 340 feet above the cantonment, and 395 feet 
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above the level of the sea—the other hill being about 110 feet higher : 
the wind which was strong and came in sudden gusts—as well as the 
clouds-—blew from the N.E., and thunder and lightning were continuous 


during the evening. “ At 10 minutes past 10 p. m.’? Colonel Monteith ; 


states, “asharp clap of thunder, something like the report of a gun, 
took place close to the window, and was succeeded at the same moment 
by a second report 7m the room, which was instantly filled with dust ;” 
this second report Colonel Monteith remarks ‘ I thought at first pro- 
ceeded from a loaded musket having been fired by the electric fluid’’— 
there was a musket in the adjoining verandah—“ at the same time I 
felt a strong shock over the fore part of the feet, and numbness, ex- 
tending to the knees, which immediately went off.’? Colonel Mon- 
teith’s impression was, that the electric fluid had entered the room 
through the venetians in the eastern verandah, and passing through the 
room, had made its exit through the venetians on the western side of 
the bungalow; but a careful inspection shewed, that it had struck the 
roof of the bungalow, which is sloping, at about ten feet below the 
apex, where it broke two or three tiles and proceeded through to the 
rafters; here refusing the conducting powers of the rafters, it descend- 
ed nearly perpendicularly through a space of five feet, to a vertical iron 
bolt, through which it passed quietly, until arriving at the wood work 
of the door, which it shivered to pieces, and eventually, after passing 
through the rattan mat, it left a blackened impression of its force upon 
the chunam. Chunam being a very imperfect conductor of electricity, 
and hempen twine being a very good one, I should have expected that 
the twine-lacing of the rattan mats (which covered the whole of the 
floor of the bungalow), would have been selected by the electric fluid 
to convey its superabundant excess to the earth, but the case was other- 
wise; for, although twenty or thirty pieces of twine must have been 
all but in contact with the electric fluid, still it was evident that not 
one of these had enacted the part of a conductor. 

The first impression on the floor, was exhibited by a dark patch 
nearly circular, and about an inch in diameter; from hence it separated 
into three main channels, each of which after pursuing a meandering 
course, and throwing off two or tliree branches, eventually stopped short 
as exhibited in the drawing. I noticed as curious in the terminations 
of these streams, that four out of the seven exhibited at their ter- 
mination a circular spot, somewhat larger than the diameter of the 
stream itself; two others were dissipated without any mark, and that 
which passed under Colonel Monteith’s feet (apparently the weakest of 
the whole) terminated in a broad splash, 
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Horary Meteorological Observations made agreeably with the sugges- 
tions of Sir Jonn WErscHe.. 


lst.—At the Madras Observatory on the 21st March 1840. 
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2d.—At the Trevandrum Observatory at the Vernal Equinox 1840. 
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21) 6a.m./ 29.699| 76.0] 2.9} 71.82 > Cumuli about the chee ams fe ee 
calm, 
7 728) 76.5) 2.9] 72.34] N.E 1} 2.5] Do. do. wind just perceptible 
8 .745/ 81.0] 5.4! 73.38] do 217.0] Do. GG. do. 
9 .757| 84.0! 6.4] 75.121 do. Ph 5158) PeeLD yo do. calm. , 
10 -755) 87.2} 11.2] 71.25] s.w I\cly. Cloudy light air. 
li -743! 88.8! 10.9} 73.55] do 6]do. | Do. pleasant wind, 
Noon.| .703'89.3!11.5| 73.25| do 6 oe 0|Zenith getting clear do. | 
lp.m.| .684/ 90.0! 12.7] 72.12] do 6|13.0°:Sky clear do. ' 
2 .647| 90.0' 13.1] 71.46] do 7| 9.0} Do. do. 
3 -626/ 89.2, 12.1] 72.15} do. |7 | 8.5/Sky pretty clear do. 
4 625| 88.7 11.4} 72.69! do 5} 3.0 ty gentle wind. 
5 .635) 86.7 10.9, 71.12| ss. w. | 4| 2-0] Do do. 
6 1643! 84.7) 9.6 70.94; do. | 4 Do. do. 
7 .667' 83.8] 9.4] 70.22] do 2 Do. light air. 
8 "701 {83.7 8.9] 70.92] do. a Thick cumuli nearly calm. 
9 -715/83.4| 7.3] 73.12] do 5 & Clearing do. 
10 -716|81.6| 6.8] 71.89] do »| 3 |Sky clear _ do. 
lL -716/80.3} 5.8} 72.10] w Sip ioe light air. 
Mid. .691/78.7] 4.9] 71.65] nn. uw. | 2| &| Do. do. 
»> 22] LA.M.|  .681/78.4| 4.8] 71.48] N. 1| 4 |Sky getting cloudy do. 
2 .674/77.6| 4,3| 71.39] ‘doz. f..4. 24. Do. calm. 
3 .675|76.6| 3.5} 71.541 de. |,,| ,21 Do. do. 
4 .680!75.7] 2.8] 71.65| do. |..| & Sky pretty clear do. 
5 .689 75.5} 3.4] 70.52| do. |;, do. 
6 .702 75.0| 3.2) 70.30! do. |,, Sky ae clear _ do. 
7 .722 76.8] 4.0] 70.99] wn. xz. | 1) 0.5) Do. light air. 
8 761, 82.6] 6.7| 73.15] do 2) 3.0| Do. do. 
9 -778| 85.6) 9.3| 72.46! do. | 3! 8.0 Do. gentle wind 
10 .765/ 88.0|12.1| 70.71| do 318.5 Do. 0. 
11 .737: 90.6) 14.0] 70.67} do. | 418.5 Do. do. 
Noon.} .695/91.7/ 15.8) 68.89|sw. by w] 6/14.0 Do. pleasant wind. 
lp.xz,} °667/ 91.7} 15.1) 70.14] do. 8}12.5: Do. brisk gale. 
2 .637/ 91.6] 14.2! 71.56| w. |10) 7.0 Do. do. 
3 .628] 91.0} 14.2| 70.82|sw. byw] 6} 6.0, Do. pleasant wind. 
4 .616| 90.2/13.9| 70.34] do. | 6| 2.5' Do. ee do. 
5 7625| 88.4|10.2| 73.29] do- | 2/clo. Cloudy _ wind just perceptible. 
6 "6451 86.9] 9.21 73.72| do. | 2ido. | D032 ee ee 
No Rain: 


The Instruments are the same, and situated exactly as before. 


G. SPERSCHNEIDER, Superintendent. 


1840.] Horary Meteorological Observations at Trevandrum. 397 


At the Trevandrum Observatory at the Summer Solstice 1840. 


ae é 
Soe Mag 
oas! > is 
@ Es = a vs 
ee Sl elec. & 
eee) 2 les 5 
a Ss ce ox D> ° oH 
Pees dee Bolg 
es2/5 (28, 21 2 
SS eee) 2 eel-. | 3 
3 0 |aoa| 8 ce o a 
= mG 'IZ nm 'A a (=) 
June | | 
21 6a.M. 29.686 78.6 2.1) 75.69 
"701: 80.1| 2.0) 77.33) ow 
8 "720; 82.3| 3.9| 76.91] wy. w 
9 "736: 83.4| 5.5| 75.79|  w 
10 es 6.4| 75.94| do. 
11 726) 85.4) 6.6| 76.27| do 
Noon.| .713;85.7| 7.2) 75.73] do 
Ip.m.| .695,86.8| 8.2] 75.44] wn. w 
2 "668'86.6| 8.3] 75.09| do 
3 659; 86.0| 7.5| 75.611 do. 
4 "651|86.0, 7.41 75.76] N. w 
5 -660 85.0) 6.9| 75.44| do 
6 671 84.0) 6.4) 75.12) do. 
7 "679 81.5! 4.4! 75.39] do. 
8 705) 80.9| 3.7) 75.78 Nwby W 
9 -723| 80.6] 3.3) 76.04) do. 
10 744, 80.2| 3.1| 75.91| do. 
11 :734|79.8| 2.7} 76.13} do. 
Mid. | :726)79.6| 2.5| 76.14] do. 
4 22| lam.| .710| 79.8] 2.2] 76.76] w. 
2 .691; 79.5] 2.2} 76.46| do. 
3 -680) 78.5} 2.8| 74.58). do. 
4 -672'78.4! 1.9| 75.77) do. 
5 "6741/78 5! 1.9| 75.87|Nw.byw 
6 684|78.6) 1.8| 76.11] do. 
7 703/ 80.2| 2.4) 76.88] N. w. 
8 “708|82.1| 3.8| 76.84] do. 
9 "699| 83.6] 5.7| 75.71| wn. w. 
10 696] 84.7| 6.4| 75.841  w. 
ll .678| 85.3] 6.2| 76.73] wn. w. 
Noon.} .665)86.2| 6.9} 76.67} do. 
lp.m.| .647| 87.0] 7.9| 76.08] w. w. 
:615| 87.0] 8.9| 74.63| do. 
3 -598| 86.5] 8.4| 74.84] do. 
4 -591| 86.0] 7.9] 75.04] do. 
5 {599| 85.0] 7.0| 75.30] wn. w. 
6 611] 83.5} 5.91 75.321 do 


Sune 2ist 


June 22d 


3 
=| 
a 
s § Clouds, aspect of the sky and 
“| 3 remarks, 
= 
2) 8 
2| 3 
3/3 
elm 


Zenith clear—rest cloudy calm. 
Cloudy wind hardly perceptible. 


1 
2) 0.5)Light clouds wind just do. 
2) 1.9] Do. do. do, 
3} 7.3} Do. eumuli about horizon—gens 
[tle wind. 
3| 7.8) Do. do, do. 
4| 6.1\Zenith clear do. do. 
5| 4.6! (0) 0. do. 
8) 9.3| Do. do. Bigeine wind. 
9) drz.' Drizzling 
5| 3.0 Sky obsenred with thick alowts do. 
3| 0.5 Sky getting cloudy gentle wind. 
4 Overcast—at 6h. 30m. drizzling do. 
5 Clear do. 
5 Zenith clear—cumuli about hor. do. 
2) «|Clear light air. 
aoe) t Do. gentle wind. 
41 B| Do. do. 
4| &\Sky getting cloudy—at 12h. 20m. 
= {drizzling do. 
2} 8] Do. light air. 
3) 6 Sky pretty clear gentle wind. 
3| 7 |Threatening—at 2h. 20m. rain do. 
4 Zenith clear—rest cloudy do, 
3 Do. do. do. 
2| De. do. moderate breeze 
2; 1.5/Very clear do. 
14) 3.0 Cloudy—atth.50m.drizz.—pl. wind. 
3! 6.1\F lying clouds gentle wind. 
2| 5.3/Sky rather clear | wind just per- 
[ceptible, 
4) 4.8 Clear gentle wind. 
6) 4.3] Do. pleasant wind. 
5| 2.5/Zenith clear—cumuli about hor.do, 
3} 3.5) Do. do. do 
5} 2.0\Sky getting cloudy do. 
6; 1.4! Do. pleasant brisk gale. 
z 0.3} Do. do. 
& Do. gentle wind, 


rain fell from 6 A. M, to 6 p. mM. None. 
do. 6p. M. to 6 A. M. *0421 
do. . 6a. M. to 6 P M. None, 


Total, °0421 


The Instruments are the same, and situated exactly as before. 


G, SPERSCHNEIDER, Superintendent, 


[APRIL 


Meteorological Register. 
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The Instruments with which the foregoing observations are made, are 
placed in the Western Verandah of the Honourable Company’s Obser- 
vatory ; at about five feet above the surface of the ground, and twenty- 
seven feet above the level of the Sea; the thermometer was made on 
purpose for the Observatory, and at 79° (the only point at which a com- 
parison has been made) it was found to differ insensibly from the Royal 
Society’s Standard; the barometer is one of two Standards which 
have been lately constructed, and may be depended upon to 0,0100 
- an inch. 

J. Crisp, Major. 
H, C. Acting Astronomer. 
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